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GREEK DEITIES: LOCAL AND PANHELLENIC IDENTITIES 
by 
ALBERT SCHACHTER 


This began as an enquiry into the fact that the Hellenes were capable of attributing : 
to their gods both local and panhellenic identities. Ancient Greeks seem to have had . 
no difficulty in identifying gods whom they worshipped within their own communi- 
ties with those in the panhellenic pantheon, while recognising that their local gods 
were somehow different from the standard model. Шаа 6! shows that they accepted 
that one of their own gods (here Athena, poliouchos of Troy) could turn against 
them and favour their enemies, that is, that a god could have both parochial and 
broader interests. On the other hand, it was generally recognised that gods could and 
often did have features peculiar to a specific region. Epithets were one way of iden- 
tifying characteristics exhibited by a god of the pantheon in one or more but not all 
ofthe places in which he was worshipped. Some were topographical, identifying an 
Olympian with a local place (e.g. Dionysos Kadmeios, Apollo Ptoieus); others em- 
phasise the feature or characteristic of the god which was most important in the local 
context (e.g. Dionysos Aisymnetes); in other cases, the best known or a very well 
known epithet from an important centre of cult was used as a device to identify the 
local version of the god with the most famous exemplar (Apollo Pythios, Zeus Olym- 
pios, Demeter Eleusinia). Occasionally, the local flavour was so strong that the pan- 
hellenic name became the epithet (e.g. Eukleia Artemis). 

The absence of an official panhellenic hierarchy, the abundance of separate sanc- 
tuaries devoted to the same gods in different places, the intimate connection of most 
of these — not to mention heroes — to the community to which their worshippers 
belonged — family, clan, polis, ethnos, koinon -, all these direct our attention to the 
separateness of Greek cult. Given its environment of separate, independent, antagon- 
istic states, Greek religious life ought to have been just as particularist, just as local- 
ly focussed, as other aspects of Greek society. And yet, this was not so. There was 
considerable common ground among the Hellenes in their cults. Many rituals ig- 
nored political borders; the most widespread were those marking salient points in 
the agricultural cycle, particularly those aimed at ensuring the preservation of the 
seed corn in early summer and the sowing of the seed in autumn. Rituals associated 
with each of these critical events are found throughout the Hellenic world, under 
different names, but mostly within the sphere of Demeter. The most common rite of 
Demeter was the Thesmophoria, celebrated throughout the Hellenic world, but not 
everywhere at the same time of year. The temporal variation of Thesmophoria is an 
excellent example of the underlying unity of belief coexisting with strong local pre- 


1 269-311, esp. 311 (d; ёфат' £oxopévn, avéveve бё Паллас 'A0v). 
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ferences. Greek religious practice falls somewhere between political separatism and 
ethnic unity. In this respect, it is not very different from the modern world, where 
conformity in cult coexists with political diversity and antagonism. The thorough- 
ness with which cult/religious uniformity overrode regional differences (political, 
dialectal, and ethnic) is remarkable, and suggests that this aspect of it was not so 
much a new development as a recognition of old underlying similarities. 

An important factor in what might be called a *homogenisation" of Greek cul- 
ture during the Archaic period was the panhellenic sanctuaries of Olympia, Delphi, 
and Delos. It is these to which Herodotos refers at 8.144.2: tò ‘EAAnvixov, ёду 
бролибу TE Kal орбүлоссоу, Kai ӨєФу Löpbuard TE Koıvä Kal Өосіол ТӨє@ TE 
ópótpoza, freely translated: 


The fact that we are Hellenes, that is, we have the same blood and the same 
language, we share sanctuaries and festivals of gods, we have the same way of 
looking at life. 


Herodotos does not say that the Hellenes had the same religion. His use of kotvá, 
shared, sets the sanctuaries and festivals apart from background, language, and atti- 
tude, which he did see as identical and for which he employed adjectives compoun- 
ded with ópo-. The shared sanctuaries and festivals he had in mind were probably 
specific places and events, the great panhellenic sanctuaries and the festivals cele- 
brated there. It is early stirrings of panhellenism which are to be sensed here. 

These great interstate sanctuaries — Olympia, Delphi, Delos — began their medi- 
ating röle early on, and were one of the signifiers of the so-called Greek “renascence” 
of the Archaic period. These were places situated at the confluence of long-distance 
routes for the transfer of beasts in search of pasture, and the movement of people in 
search of a place to live or to find fortune. It has been argued? that the reason these 
sanctuaries became important interstate centres was precisely because they were on 
the peripheries of the Hellenic world, and were not bound to any one of the emer- 
gent states which were the powers of the day, specifically Korinthos, Argos, Sparta, 
Athens. In a sense this is true: Olympia was peripheral to Sparta, Argos, and the 
Hellenic settlements in the West; Delphi was peripheral to emerging poleis, which 
are clustered in the southern and eastern regions of the mainland; and Delos was on 
the periphery of major settlements of Ionic-speaking Hellenes. But there was more 
to it. These three sanctuaries were not only peripheral, they were also “medial”, 
acting as way stations for traffic in people, beasts, and goods. We may contrast 
Dodona, whose oracle was panhellenic in stature, but which never rose to the same 
prominence as the others, because it was only a peripheral site. Contrast also Isth- 
mia and Nemea, whose medial position alone did not suffice to elevate them to the 
same level as the big three. 

The other great homogenising force was the poems of Hesiod and Homer, of 
whom Herodotos wrote (2.53.2): obtoı ёё gior oi noLhoavreg Beoyovinv "EAAnot 
кої toio Өєоїсї TAG éxovuptag 6óvteg кой тийс TE xoi Téxvag ÖLEAÖVTEG Kal 
єїбєс аътфбу onunvavtec. 


2 Ер. A.M. Snodgrass, Archaic Greece (Berkeley & Los Angeles 1980) 55. 
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These (i.e. Hesiod and Homer) are the ones who created a theogony for the 
Hellenes, gave the gods their epithets, assigned their areas of activity and exper- 
tise, and described their appearance. 


Herodotos does not say that Hesiod and Homer created the pantheon, but that they 
provided the gods with family trees — which the Hellenes would appreciate — and 
assigned to each a set of identifying characteristics: descriptive epithets based on 
their attributes and regular behaviour, a share in the governance of the universe, and 
a recognisable persona? 

The poems made it easier for people to identify local deities with panhellenic 
ones, i.e. those in the poems, but they were not responsible for the phenomenon. The 
Greeks were already predisposed to it. Homer and Hesiod were not revolutionary or 
proselytising poets — they composed and performed for an audience who already 
lived within the cultural, social, religious framework in which the poems were set: 
they did not invent the gods; whatever influence they had, was on subsequent gener- 
ations who were looking consciously for a Hellenic identity. 

But aside from the panhellenic sanctuaries and the influence of the poems of 
Hesiod and Homer, there was also “а common religious tradition". Hellenic Greece 
did not spring from nothing; it may or may not be appropriate to apply the Big Bang 
theory to the origins of the polis, but it would certainly be misleading to apply it to 
the whole of Greek culture and society. The process was much more long-drawn- 
out, a complex intertwining of survival and discontinuity. The development of the 
Hellenic civilization must be seen as part of a continuum, stretching unbroken from 
the Bronze Age into the Archaic period. The so-called Dark Age did not separate the 
Mycenaean from the Hellenic periods, it joined them. In order to understand how 
the Hellenes thought of their gods, we have to begin as far back in the past as we 
can. Our search is limited by the availability of usable data, in the form of contem- 
porary written records. This gives as a starting point the Mycenaean period, which 
provides the earliest written and decipherable records. 

We shall never be able to understand fully the religious life of the Mycenaean 
Greeks, or indeed any other facet of their culture, but the growing register of divine 
names in Linear B documents is in itself a valuable tool, which allows us to begin to 
identify and track the elements of Mycenaean culture which may have survived the 
breakdown of its administrative superstructure, and formed part of the foundation of 
the Hellenic civilization which emerged from the ruins. 

Recent and continuing discoveries from Mycenaean Thebes are especially valu- 
able, in large part because Thebes was the only major Mycenaean centre which was 
also an important Hellenic polis, with the result that it is almost the only place where 
it is possible actually to reconstruct to some extent the fate of its population, both 
human and divine.? Mycenaean Thebes directly controlled an area much greater 
than that held by its Hellenic successor. Linear B records at Thebes suggest that the 
kingdom of the wanax of the palace stretched east and southeastward onto Euboia, 


3 See W. Burkert, Greek Religion (Oxford 1985) 119—125. 
4 As Robert Parker puts it in Athenian Religion, a History (Oxford 1996) 3. 
5 See, for example, note 8 infra. 
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west at least as far as the heights of Helikon, north to include Mt. Ptoion, south at 
least as far as Mt. Kithairon.® By contrast, Hellenic Thebes exercised firm control 
only as far east as the uplands between it and Tanagra, west to the territory of Thes- 
piai, north to Mt. Ptoion, and south to the river Asopos. Theban attempts to encroach 
upon its neighbours to the west (Thespiai), south (Plataiai), and southeast (Oropos), 
and the hostility they engendered, colour much of ancient Boiotian history. 

Of the deities named in Linear B documents from Thebes, only one cannot — 
(yet) — be connected with a Hellenic descendant. Several tablets record shipments of 
material to gods or their sanctuaries: Hera (Of28), Hermes (Of31), the Woikos of 
Potnia (Of36), Komawenteia (Of35), Marineus (Of25 and 35). One of the clay nodu- 
les incised with Linear B characters (Wu94ß) names as its destination a place called 
/Hapha/ or /Haphai/. Another tablet (Fq121) records dedications to what seems to 
have been a triad: Ma-Ka, O-po-re, Ko-wa, and others refer to shipments Ptoiade, 
Teleiade, for the Ptoia, for the Teleia.? 

It is interesting to see how these Mycenaean deities and festivals re-emerge at 
the other end of the tunnel in the Hellenic period. For example, Hera and Hermes 
were not important in Hellenic Thebes: on the other hand, Hera was the poliouchos 
of Plataiai and was worshipped as Hera Kithaironia both there and on the eastern 
and southern flanks of the Helikon massif, while Hermes was the poliouchos — a 
rare case of a god rather than a goddess — of Tanagra.® The territories of these poleis 
having been part of the kingdom of the wanax of Mycenaean Thebes, it seems likely 
that the Bronze Age worshippers of these gods had lived in the same region as their 
Hellenic successors. 

The Woikos of Potnia may have been in the southern suburb of Potnia, where 
there were sanctuaries and rites of Demeter and Kore, and Dionysos. 

Komawenteia, who occurs in a religious context at Pylos as well, might have 
been a daughter of Poseidon: at Thebes, she would have been connected with Posei- 
don at Onchestos. It may be significant that this Poseidon was tended by a priestess, 
as at Kalaureia: perhaps this was a survival from the Bronze Аре? 


6  B.Sergent would extend the boundaries even further: "Les petits nodules et la grande Béotie 
(première partie)", REA 96 (1994) 365-384, and “Les petits nodules et la grande Béotie (deux- 
ième partie)", REA 99 (1997) 11-32. +. 

7 The name Ma-ka appears by itself on several other Theban tablets, as well as a tablet from 

Knossos (F51), where it is paired with Di-we. 
See L. Godart and A. Sacconi, "Les dieux thébains dans les archives mycéniennes", CRA/ (1996) 
99-113; L. Godart & A. Sacconi, “La triade tebana nei documenti in Lineare B del Palazzo di 
Cadmo", RAL 9.7.2 (1996) 283-285; V. Aravantinos, L. Godart, A. Sacconi, “Sui nuovi testi 
del palazzo di Cadmo a Teba. Note preliminari", RAL 9.5.6 (1995) 809—845, esp. 833-838; L. 
Godart and A. Sacconi, “Les archives de Thébes et le monde mycénien", CRA/ (1997 [1998]) 
889—906. My interpretation of the material differs somewhat from theirs. 

8 А. Schachter, Cults of Boiotia, BICS Suppl. 38.2 (London 1986) 47. 

9 R.A. Sucharski (“KO-MA-WE-TE-JA”, Eos 81 [1993] 177-181). Cf. J. Chadwick, in Th.G. 
Spyropoulos and J. Chadwick, The Thebes Tablets II: Minos Supplement 4 (Salamanca 1975) 
94—95. 
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Marineus appears at Knossos as well as Thebes; the Theban Marineus seems to 
have been located on the island of Euboia. He is the only one of these deities for 
whom a Hellenic identity does not spring readily to mind.!? 

The place /Hapha-i/, to which a female goat was sent, may have been a sanctu- 
ary of a goddess called *Haphaia, that is, Aphaia. One thinks immediately of the 
Aiginetan Aphaia. A Hellenic Theban goddess with similar attributes, that is, a kouro- 
trophos who vanishes from human sight, was Ino-Leukothea. The names “Aphaia” 
and “Leukothea”, “the one who is very visible", or “clear”, or "bright" on the one 
hand, and “the shining” or “brilliant goddess" on the other, have almost identical 
meanings. The pair of kourotrophos goddess and child god recurs throughout cen- 
tral and western Boiotia: it is difficult to avoid the speculation that they were all 
descended from the same Mycenaean ancestors. 

Of the triad Ma-Ka, O-po-re, and Ko-wa, it is suggested that Ma-Ka = Ма Га, 
that is, Mother Earth. Ga is attested as an independent figure of cult at Thebes both 
in inscriptions and in Euripides, who equates her with Demeter. Ko-wa is clearly 
Kora/Kore. The Hellenic poliouchos of Thebes was — again unusually — Demeter 
Thesmophoros, the bi-form goddess, and it would appear that she took over, but not 
entirely, the róle of the Mycenaean Ma-Ka and Ko-wa.!! 

The name of the other member of the triad, O-po-re, surfaces in the fifth century 
BC as an epithet of Zeus at Akraiphia. This is Zeus as the farmer’s god, who fosters -< 
the growth of crops. At Thebes O-po-re was displaced by another Hellenic god of 
fertility, Dionysos, who is described by Pindar as being Demeter's nápeópog at 
Thebes. It was perhaps the influence of the Theban triad which produced the same 
grouping of Demeter, Kore, and Dionysos at Potniai, with Demeter taking over from 
both Ma-Ga and Potnia.!? 

The two Bronze Age festivals — Ptoia and Teleia — survived into or were revived 
in the Hellenic period as the Ptoia on Mount Ptoion north of Thebes and the Daidala 
on Mount Kithairon to the south. Their existence in the Bronze Age confirms The- 
ban control over the territory in which they were celebrated. The Hellenic Ptoia 
probably began as part of the cult of the hero Ptoios, and were later taken over by the 
cult of Apollo, possibly not before the last quarter of the third century BC. The 
Daidala were celebrated in honour of Hera, one of whose epithets at Plataiai was 
Teleia.!? The later Hellenes interpreted this as Hera the Mature, and also gave her 
the epithet Nympheuomene: it may have been this interpretation which gave rise to 
the whole fiction of the mock marriage by which they interpreted the Daidala pro- 
cession. But Teleia also has to do with "belonging", in the sense of being a member 


10 J. Chadwick, in Th.G. Spyropoulos and J. Chadwick, The Thebes Tablets II: Minos Supplement 
4 (Salamanca 1975) 91 and 106. 

11 MäTä: Aesch. Supp. 890 = 900. 
Inscriptions: JG VII 2452 (corrected by A.D. Keramopoullos, ADelt 3 [1917] 354: htapóv yàg 
nakaipag teAecotópo). 
Eur. Phoen. 683-686: 5uóvopo Seat / Пероёфасса кол gira / Лаибттр Bed / таутоу vacca / 
Tavtov бё уй трофбс. 

12 Zeus Oporeus: IG VII 2733. Pind. /sthm. 1.3-5. 

13 А. Schachter, Cults of Boiotia, BICS Suppl. 38.1 (London 1981) 245. 
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of an association (a téAoc) of communities. It may go some way towards explaining 
the “pan-Boiotian” nature of the Daidala procession as well as the term ovvtéA€10, 
which described the Boiotian league of the Classical period. The Teleia of the My- 
cenaean period may have been a celebration bringing together inhabitants of all or at 
least part of the territory controlled by the Theban wanax, just as the later Heraia of 
Argos were used as a means of expressing Argive sovereignty over the Argive Plain 
and its surroundings. 

What happened at Thebes prompts the following observations: 
1) a substantial part of the Mycenaean population survived in situ: it is, after all, not 
the gods, but their worshippers who stay or leave; 
2) some gods worshipped in the Mycenaean period disappeared, or at least left no 
visible trace: the only example of this at Thebes is Marineus, and, if it is correct to 
suppose that he was localised on Euboia, it may well be thatthere was a successor 
there; 
3) some gods — or at least their names — survived intact: Hera, Hermes, Ga, Kore, 
possibly Poseidon (Komawenteia); 
4) some were absorbed into the orbit of other gods, probably as a reflection of the 
changed preoccupation of the dominant class from the preservation of the royal 
prerogative of the ruling wanax to the protection of the status of ruling landowners: 
thus Demeter became both poliouchos and patron of agriculture, partly displacing 
both Ma-Ga and Potnia, while *Oporeus gave way to two agricultural gods, being 
displaced at Thebes by Dionysos, and at Akraiphia absorbed into the cult of Zeus; 
5) others — the Theban example is Haphaia — reappear later under different names in 
different parts of the territory; 
6) although there is a tendency towards fragmentation — e.g. Haphaia, *Oporeus, 
Hera, Hermes, the Ptoia — which reflects the effects of the breakdown of the central 
palatial authority, the survival of at least one regional festival, the Teleia, suggests 
that remembrance of things past did not entirely die out; 
T) one notes the relative obscurity of Artemis; in Hellenic Boiotia she is limitary, on 
the seaboard at Aulis and elsewhere, inland at Tilphossion; Poseidon at Onchestos, 
for whom there is possible evidence in the form of Komawenteia, possesses the only 
other properly limitary sanctuary of Hellenic Boiotia, separating the territories of 
Thebes and Orchomenos; but there is nothing between Thebes/Tanagra, Thebes/ 
Plataiai, Thebes/Thespiai: perhaps Thebes still laid claim to all three; 
8) the principal deities of Hellenic Thebes.who do not have a Mycenaean pedigree 
of some sort were Apollo, Aphrodite, Herakles, and the Kabiroi. Apollo and Aphro- 
dite were inextricably associated with the early stages of the polis as an institution: 
Apollo was the patron of the ruling cadre of the state, while Aphrodite was patron of 
the magistrature.!^ The sanctuary of Apollo was the focal point of an Archaic polis: 
at Thebes, as at other former Mycenaean sites, it was situated peripherally to the 
Mycenaean centre, in this case at the Ismenion, southeast of the Kadmeia and well 
away from it. The importance of Aphrodite in Archaic Greek poleis, and particular- 
ly at Thebes, provides a clue to how the institution of the polis may have spread 


14 А. Schachter, in Le Sanctuaire grec (Genève 1990) 26-30. 
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throughout the early Hellenic world. Aphrodite was the poliouchos of Korinthos,!5 
an early champion of the Delphic Apollo, and a source of constitutional expertise in 
the critical period when city-states were taking shape and their rulers establishing 
their legitimacy. It is possible that the Pythian Apollo’s pre-eminent position as 
patron and róle model for the ruling aristocrats of a polis was based upon the róle he 
played in early Korinthos. 

As for Herakles and the Kabiroi at Thebes, they can best be regarded as gods 

imported by new migrants, Tirynthian exiles late in the eighth century, Greeks from 
the Asiatic seaboard at about the same time; 
9) we may note also the relative unimportance in Hellenic Thebes of Athena, whose 
róle as protectress of the city is assumed by Demeter. To be sure, there were sanctu- 
aries of Athena, at least one associated with one of the two foundation legends of the 
polis, but she never really caught on at Thebes.!® 

To sum up, the major deities of the Hellenic period in the region previously 
controlled by Mycenaean Thebes can be divided into four groups: those who sur- 
vived directly, at least in name, from the Bronze Age (Hera, Hermes, Ga, Posei- 
don?); those who survived under slightly different guises (Haphaia, *Oporeus); those 
who were displaced by gods newly popular (not necessarily “new”) (*Oporeus and 
Zeus/Dionysos, Potnia and Ma-Ga and Demeter); those introduced in the Archaic 
period (Apollo, Aphrodite, Herakles, Kabiroi). 

The question is, can what is observable at Thebes be extrapolated to other areas 
of the Greek world? There is no way of checking, since Thebes is unique, but it is as 
likely as not. 

The relative importance of several gods of the pantheon changed in response to 
the change from a palace-based, wanax-focussed polity, whose chief gods repre- 
sented the self-image and aspirations of the monarch, to a society in which wealth 
and power were based on the possession and working of land: so Zeus, Demeter, 
and Dionysos were more important to Hellenic Greeks than, for example, Poseidon. 

Apollo himself embodied the sovereignty of the new ruling class, land-based 
potentates who legitimated their claim to dominance by the patronage of the god of 
the governing assembly, whose favouring word was granted through his mouth- 
piece at Delphi; in individual states, the oracular Apollo tended to supplant local 
deities, some of them gods, some heroes, usually by making Apollo their father, !? 
thereby attaching to the ruling group both local sentiment and panhellenic prestige; 
at a lower level, that of the magistrature, Aphrodite and her consort Ares/Enyalios, 
became the patrons of the governing as opposed to ruling class. 

There were other deities, either single or in groups, and rituals common to a 
fairly widespread area, not limited to any one region or jurisdiction, but whose local 
identities remained so strong that the underlying similarity was seldom noticed or 
made much of. Here we can group the various dioskouric pairs, both male and fe- 


15 Schachter (supra n. 16) 14. 

16 For the Boiotian cults see A. Schachter, Cults of Boiotia (London 1981-). 

17 As, to give a Boiotian example, at ће Ptoion: see Cults of Boiotia 1 s.v. “Apollo (Ptoion)", and 
3 s.v. “Ptoios, Hero (Ptoion)”. 
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male, female trinities, the combination of mother and infant or kourotrophos and 
kouros, and such rites as the Daidala of southern Boiotia and the Heraia of Argos. 

Another of the defining features of the Hellenic renascence was, it is generally 
agreed, the appearance of the worship of heroes. Heroes were for the most part 
bound to a limited area: many were either anonymous or identified as residing in a 
specific place (e.g. the hero of Marathon, the hero of Mount Ptoion, the hero of the 
race course at Korinthos). 

By their very nature, individual heroes being closely tied to the place and people 
who worshipped them, heroes embody the particularist, separatist tendencies of the 
emerging Hellenic society. But the idea of a hero as a figure of cult is every bit as 
much a panhellenic one as that of the Olympian gods, and it appears to be another 
strand in the underlying unity of Hellenic culture. In this respect, unnamed heroes 
are most important, because they reflect the generalised and widespread existence 
of the concept despite the isolation of their worshippers from other Hellenes. Per- 
haps heroes should be thought of as having something in common with the cult 
groups to whom I alluded above, deities of similar type but with names varying 
geographically. Occasionally, as with Herakles, Asklepios, and the Dioskouroi, her- 
oes did acquire a panhellenic following. 

The evidence from the Mycenaean pantheon reveals the certainty of more con- 
tinuity in cult than in almost every other sphere, except language itself. The idea of 
* a deity who is bound both to the people and to the place, who mediates between the 
` two, would seem to be so basic that it is hard to believe that it developed so late and 
„so casually. Ail the evidence for Mycenaean cult activity comes from palace and 
administrative centres, and reflects the interests of the ruling class. Hero cult, on the 
‚ other hand, would have been something which people at the grass roots were in- 

volved in, rather than their lords and masters, and is therefore less likely to be no- 
.ticed in palace documents (although there is the mysterious TrisHeros at Knossos 
~ [TN 316] and Pylos [PY fr. 1204]). 


Conclusion 


In general, we can observe, even without clear traces in any given case, that the 
principal gods of the pantheon survived the breakdown of the palace based struc- 
ture; less important ones either disappeared from the records or survived in pockets 
in temporarily isolated communities. When we examine the situation in the Hellenic 
period, we observe that the divinities worshipped by any formally constituted com- 
munity ranged from the strictly local — mostly heroes — to gods such as Asklepios, 
and in the Hellenistic and Roman periods, the Egyptian gods, who had very few if 
any local characteristics. Between the two extremes there were the gods of the pan- 
theon, the Olympians, whose worship in different parts of the Hellenic world is 
often a matter of survival from at least the Bronze Age; as contact among the scat- 
tered communities was re-established, the Hellenic as opposed to local nature of 
these gods asserted itself, and such local elements as survived were traces rather 
than predominant features. Here Hesiod and Homer can be credited with standard- 
ising — even homogenising — the gods of the Hellenes. 
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The mixture of underlying unity with regional and local variations was caused 
at least in part by the centrifugal development of communities, beginning from a 
nucleus around a local power base — chieftain or leading family — and moving out- 
wards from there to take in and take over as much territory as possible, eventually to 
collide with neighbours doing more or less the same thing. This process has antago- 
nism built into it, and it is not difficult in the circumstances to account for the grow- 
ing importance of Artemis — the goddess whose domain was the dangerous trans- 
itions of life, at birth, puberty, and death — as protectress of eschatiai and desperate 
ends. Here she forms a balance with Apollo, protector of the state as an ordered 
entity, who, perhaps for this reason, became her brother. 

The Greek renascence of the Archaic period was therefore not only the birth of 
a new order but also a re-establishment of broken contacts from the old. 


Albert Schachter, 
McGill University 


HELLENES AND ACHAIANS: 
‘GREEK NATIONALITY’ REVISITED 


by 
FRANK W. WALBANK 
1 


I have given this paper, which deals mainly with Hellenes and Achaians, the sub- 
title of ‘Greek Nationality’ revisited. The Greek nationality I am revisiting (though 
only briefly) is the subject of a paper I wrote long ago in 1951, entitled “The Prob- 
lem of Greek Nationality”.! I gave it at the general meeting of the Classical Associ- 
ation held that year in Liverpool and in it I discussed and criticised a view prevalent 
at that time, that Greek history could be usefully interpreted in terms of "a struggle 
for Greek unity” and the failure of Greeks to set up a Greek nation. This seemed to 
me rather an absurd theory for several reasons. One was that to apply the modern 
idea of a nation to ancient Greece was patently anachronistic. The “panhellenic” 
note which can be detected in, for instance, the Lysistrata, the Olympian speeches of 
Gorgias and Lysias or the writings of Isokrates had nothing to do with such a con- 
cept. Nor did it seem reasonable to assess people in terms of what they failed to 
accomplish. : 

Today, indeed, such an approach to Greek history must seem strangely out-of- 
date. Although it was adopted at that time by such distinguished historians as Gae- 
tano De Sanctis in Italy and Max Cary in England, its real origins lay in the drive to 
create a united Germany in the nineteenth century and the nationalism of Bismarck’s 
Reich. Perhaps that discussion about a Greek nation is mainly important to us today 
as a reminder of how much our preoccupations as historians may later be seen to 
have reflected contemporary issues. To take a modern example, have the problems 
of Northern Ireland and former Yugoslavia nothing at all to do with our current 
interest in ethnicity? 

Certainly “ethnicity”, however we define it, has taken the place of “nationality” 
as a historian’s tool for interpreting Greek history and trying to understand how 
Greeks saw themselves. An impressive amount of work has been done in this field 
in recent decades, especially by Catherine Morgan and Jonathan Hall,” to help us to 
understand what it meant to be an Ionian, an Aiolian, a Dorian or an Achaian. They 
— and they are not of course alone — have shown convincingly that the identities of 
these branches of the Hellenic people are often to be seen as something “essentially 
changing, flexible and negotiable” and in some cases as comparatively late con- 


1  Walbank (1951). 
2 Morgan (1991); Morgan and Hall (1996); Hall (1997); cf. Gschnitzer (1955); Beck (1997). 
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structs rather than clearly fixed and inherited. The relationship between the specific 
political institutions which we encounter at particular dates and their actual (in con- 
trast to their supposed) origins has been illuminated by scholars working in many 
different fields such as archaeology, linguistics and religion. A special interest has 
also been generated in the many problems surrounding the early polis — how it should 
be defined, how, when and why it arose, and how it relates to so-called ethnic com- 
munities like early Achaia. For example, to take the case of Achaia, was the federal 
body, which was made up of some dozen poleis, and which we know as the Achaian 
League, a late construct or did it develop out of an earlier, perhaps at one stage a 
village organisation? 


2 


Tn this paper I have a particular interest. I want to consider first whether and to what 
extent recent work on ethnicity, which has been more obviously concerned with 
Archaic Greece, can contribute anything to our understanding of the Achaian League 
in the Hellenistic period. Further, I want to argue that the consciousness of being an 
Achaian dates from a time well before the political organisation of the Hellenistic 
Achaian League and that the main deities of the confederation, Zeus Homarios and 
to a lesser extent Athena Homaria, who play a large part in defining Achaian ident- 
ity, continued to be important down to the time of the Roman Empire, when they 
could be invoked in order to express or revive a consciousness of that identity. 
The answer to my first problem is not clear cut, for the reconstruction of the 
Achaian League in 280 took place in a new world of Hellenistic monarchies, which 
was radically changing the context in which such groups as the Achaians or the 
Aitolians operated. It was a world too where in Ptolemaic Egypt, for instance, the 
very definition of Hellene was to some extent losing its ethnic connotation and even 
becoming a tax category, occupied by some who might enjoy a dual life-style and 
bear both a Greek and an Egyptian name.? If “Greek” can mean something quite 
different, what about “Achaian”? My question about the relevance of work on eth- 
nicity is, I think, a real one, in as much as it remains true that ways of thinking, in 
which genealogy, myth, location and cult all have an important role, are not restric- 
ted to Archaic and Classical Greece. In the late third century, for instance, the Dor- 
ians of Kytinion in Doris, ravaged by Antigonos III of Macedonia, following an 
earthquake, appeal with apparent confidence for a contribution towards the rebuild- 
ing of their shattered walls to Xanthos in Капа on grounds of kinship — though 
admittedly the contribution they elicited was rather small.* But, as we can see from 
Cohen's new catalogue of Hellenic settlements,? the years after Alexander saw a 
great outburst of new foundations throughout the near and middle east, each with its 
relevant cults and often asserted ethnic links. And divine descent, a basic element in 
the background of Homeric society and in most myths dealing with ethnic origins, 


3 Thompson (1992). 
4 Ј. Bousquet, REG 101 (1988) 12-53; cf. Walbank, ZPE 76 (1989) 184-92. 
5 Cohen (1995). 
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crops up again in the constructed genealogies of many Hellenistic dynastic families. 
The Kytinion inscription, for example, refers to Ptolemy Philopator's kinship with 
the Argeads, descendants of Herakles. 

So my object here is to take a look at the Achaian League. The name Achaia has 
a resonance which goes back to Homer, who uses it of the Greeks at Troy, and 
subsequently echoes throughout Greek history. Legend brought the Achaians, ex- 
pelled by the Dorians from Argos and Sparta, to the shores of the Korinthian Gulf, 
which they took over from the Ionians. We may not believe this story. But the 
Greeks believed it and its political repercussions are well illustrated by the story in 
Herodotos of how the Spartan king Kleomenes pressed his (unsuccessful) claim to 
sacrifice on the Athenian akropolis with the assertion “I am not a Dorian, but an 
Achaian”.’ Later the Achaians who inhabited this area figure as an important power 
in Hellenistic Greece. And their name was still there to describe the province which 
incorporated most of Greece within the Roman Empire. For over a century before 
the débácle of 146 the Achaian League controlled the whole of the Peloponnese — 
though not always without encountering resistance. One does not have to believe 
the nineteenth-century myth about the struggle to win Greek unity to recognise that 
throughout Greek history the particularism of the Greek cities exacted a terrible 
price. In his chapter in Oswyn Murray's and Simon Price's recent book on The 
Greek City Nicholas Purcell remarks: "the polis in general, one might say, was a 
cul-de-sac, an unhelpful response to the challenge of Mediterranean reality, if build- 
ing large and relatively harmonious and inclusive societies is a worth-while goal".? 
Itis from this perspective that the Achaian League seems to have been, on the whole, 
a rather admirable institution. Its early history and development is, however, some- 
what more complicated than I realised when I first started working on it. 


3 


Before coming to the Hellenistic Achaian League, reorganised in 280, I must di- 
gress a little to examine that earlier history; and on this subject we are fortunate to 
have an excellent study by Catherine Morgan and Jonathan Hall, to which I owe a 
considerable debt.? A basic question is: when did Achaia become organised as a 
federal league of cities rather than functioning simply as an ethnos? Here I have in 
mind the distinction made in Aristotle's Politics, where he contrasts “an ethnos in 
which people are scattered in villages and one in which they are like the Arkadians" 
— which must mean one in which they are settled in cities organised to form a federal 
state, as was the case in Arkadia after the fourth-century synoecism of Megalopolis 
and the defeat of Sparta at Leuktra in 371. The appearance of cities within an ethnos 
need not of course coincide with or even lead to their union within a federal body. 


Paus. 8.1ff. 

Hdt. 5.72; cf. Parker (1998), especially Appendix, 27-33. 
Murray and Price (1991) 58. 

Morgan and Hall (1996) 164-232. 

Arist. Pol. 1261227. 
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When regular cities first arose in Achaia is highly controversial.!! Morgan and 
Hall have argued strongly that it was no earlier than the fifth century. Herodotos, it 
is true, tells us that Achaia is “now” — presumably sometime in the second half of the 
fifth century — divided into twelve parts (n£pea)!? — which does not sound exactly 
like “twelve poleis”, except that, like Strabo, who also speaks of Achaian рёрт or 
nepideg,'? he gives them the names of known Achaian cities. Moreover, we know 
the names and cities — if indeed they were already organised cities — of the Achaian 
oikistai of Sybaris, Kroton and Kaulonia in southern Italy, which were founded in 
the eighth and seventh centuries.!* They are, respectively, Ois of Helike, Myskellos 
of Rhypes and Typhon of Аіріоп;!5 Aigion of course continued to be a leading city 
throughout Achaian history. In another passage Strabo tells us that Aigion was a 
synoecism of seven or eight demoi — which are probably villages — Patrai of seven 
and руте of eight.!® So perhaps we should think of some sort of protracted process 
in the transformation of village communities to cities, with a stage representing 
what Strabo here calls suornuaro Snpwv, village structures. There is evidence from 
elsewhere that such communities would not necessarily be without a capacity for 
political action.!" 

Archaeological work certainly suggests a late development of what Morgan 
calls “high-order sites” in Achaia; and we can, I think, accept the view of Morgan 
and Hall that we have no firm archaeological evidence for fully organised poleis 
before 500. For the fourth century there is, of course, plenty of evidence both for 
separate cities and for their combination in a league. From Xenophon we know that 
the Aitolian city of Kalydon across the Korinthian Gulf was a member of the Achai- 
an League before 38918 and Pellene in 370/69;!? also that the Achaian cities were 
allied to Korinthos after Leuktra in 371. Both Aristotle and Dikaiarchos wrote 
Constitutions of Pellene;?! and an inscription records envoys from Pellene being 


11 See Beck (1997); Funke (1993); Gawantka (1985); Gschnitzer (1955); Koerner (1974); Morgan 
and Hall (1996); Rizakis (1990); Snodgrass (1991) 1—23. 

12 Hdt. 1.145 колта пер viv 'Аўолфу тфу éEeXacávtov “lavas бофбек@ ёсть pépec, “just as 
there are now twelve parts of the Achaians, who drove out the Ionians”. He goes on to list 
Pellene, Aigeira, Aigai, Bura, Helike, Aigion, Rhypes, Patrai, Pharai, Olenos, Dyme and Tri- 
taia. 

13 Strabo 8.7.4. 

14 Foundation of Sybaris: Strabo 6.1.13; Kroton: Strabo 6.1.12; Kaulonia: Strabo 6.1.10. 

15 Ois (Bérard reads «EvBap»tc) of Helike for Sybaris: Strabo 6.1.13; Myskellos of Rhypes for 
Kroton: Antiochos of Syracuse, FGrHist 555 fr. 10 = Strabo 6.1.12; Typhon of Aigion for 
Kaulonia: Paus. 6.3.12. 

16 Strabo 8.3.2; cf. Sakellariou (1989) 317-20. 

17 Cf. SVA 110 fora treaty of c.500 between Heraia and Elis before Elis was an organised polis; cf. 
Sakellariou (1989) 76, 318. 

18 Xen. Hell. 4.6. 

19 Xen. Hell. 6.5.29. 

20 Xen. Hell. 6.4.18. 

21 Cic. ad Att. 2.2 (Dikaiarchos); Hypereides in Harpokration 124.13-16 s.v. Maotfjpeg (Aristo- 
tle). The latter passage contains no mention of an Achaian syllogos (so Morgan and Hall [1996] 
194). The only reference to such a body is in the title of a play of Sophokles, Rizakis (1995) no. 
141. 
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entertained at Athens in 344/3.22 We also have the text of a treaty between the Achai- 
an League and Kopwveic, perhaps Koroneia, from the late fourth century.?? But 
there is also evidence for Achaian cities from the fifth century. We know, again 
from Xenophon, that the Spartans introduced oligarchies into the Achaian cities in 
417.25 A fifth-century honorific Athenian inscription for a ship-owner describes him 
as `Аҳолбс.25 But is that evidence, ask Morgan and Hall, for the existence of an 
Achaian League at that date? Not necessarily. And the same doubt attaches to Paus- 
anias’ reference to the victory in the mare race (kaArn) at Olympia in 496 by 
Pataikos, an 'Axauög from Руте.26 


4 


There is, however, one important piece of evidence for the early existence of a fed- 
eral league of Achaian cities, with its shrine of Zeus Homarios, which I should like 
to discuss more fully. And may I add now that I am not proposing to go into the 
question, once hotly debated, of how this deity's cult-name should be spelt - Omar- 
ios, Homarios, Amarios and Hamarios are all possible — since it is irrelevant to my 
present topic.?" The evidence I want to consider is a passage from Polybios,” which 
states that three southern Italian cities, Achaian in origin, namely Kroton, Sybaris 
and Kaulonia, combined and agreed first to set up a common sanctuary of Zeus 
Homarios, in which they held federal assemblies and councils, and secondly to adopt 
the customs and laws of the Achaians, ordering their constitution in accordance with 
these. The value of this statement as historical evidence has been queried by Morgan 
and Hall on three counts.?? I want to argue that these are not decisive and that on 
balance we should accept Polybios's statement. 

Their first argument is that Polybios is here writing to glorify his native Achaia. 
That is perfectly true, but it does not follow that he invented this account of a league 


22 16120. 

23 SVA 452. 

24 Xen. Hell. 7.1.43. 

25 IGF 93. 

26 Paus. 5.9.1. 

27 Nor shall I discuss whether the temple of Zeus Homagyrios (Paus. 7242) is to be identified 
with that of Zeus Homarios: on this see Rizakis (1995) no. 305. 

28 Polyb. 2.39.5-6: peta tivaç xpóvovsg (i.e. after the burning of the Pythagorean clubhouses) 
олосҳєрёс dpunoav (sc. the South Italian Greeks) ёл\ tò нїштүгой yevéo8at тўс лоћатеіос̧ 
adıav (i.e. the Achaians). ларакалёсоутес үйр бф@с xoi сорфроуцсаутес Kpotwviäraı, 
Zvopapitoi, KavAwviditar, mpdtov рёу an&der&av Ards Opapitov korvòv tepóv кой tónov, £v 
Ф тас te ovvddous xai tà SiaPotA1a cuvetéAovv, Sevtepov то®с ё01сроїс Kai vóuoug ÉK- 
Aaßövreg tovc t&v 'Адалфу єлтєВ@Аоуто xpfio9at xai дїоїкєту katà TObTOVG tijv TOALTELOY. 
“Some time afterwards they resolved to model their constitution completely on that of the Ach- 
aians. The Krotonians, Sybarites and Kaulonians, having called a conference and come to a 
unanimous decision, first established a common temple of Zeus Homarios, in which they held 
their meetings and discussions, and secondly, adopting the customs and laws of the Achaians, 
resolved to conduct their government in accordance with these". 

29 Morgan and Hall (1996) 195. 
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of southern Italian cities basing their new constitution on that of mainland Achaia. 
We should note that not only Polybios, earlier in this same passage, but also Iambli- 
chos, in a passage which probably goes back ultimately to Timaios, who had no axe 
to grind on behalf of Achaia, records Achaian intervention in Italy somewhat earlier 
in the fifth century, following the burning of the Pythagorean club-houses (syn- 
edria).?° Nor is it unlikely that the Achaians should seek to maintain an interest in 
and influence on their earlier overseas foundations. 

The second objection raised by Morgan and Hall concerns Sybaris, one of the 
three cities mentioned by Polybios. This city had been destroyed by Kroton in 510, 
restored in 453 and destroyed again in 448. The name Sybaris was then given for a 
time to the new colony of Thourioi, founded in 446 or 445; but the Sybarites soon 
seceded and founded a new Sybaris on the river Traeis. It is probably to this third 
city that Polybios here refers. 

Against that identification Morgan and Hall object that Strabo tells us that Syba- 
ris-on-the-Traeis was a Rhodian, i.e. a Dorian colony.?! That, however, is not so. 
What Strabo says here is that some people (туус) claimed Rhodian origins for both 
Sybaris-on-the-Traeis and for the city of Siris. In fact we know from Athenaios that 
both Aristotle and Timaios were in agreement that Siris was settled from Kolophon 
(which is of course Ionian in origin);?? and Strabo himself talks about an earlier city 
of Siris colonised by Ionians. Since then the тіуёс were wrong on Siris, it seems not 
impossible that they were also wrong about Sybaris-on-the-Traeis; for in neither 
case does Strabo endorse their view. Nor indeed is it very likely that Dorian settlers 
from Rhodes would want to give their colony the name of the Achaian city Sybaris. 

The third objection raised by Morgan and Hall concerns the setting up of a south 
Italian Homarion in the fifth century. This interests me more, since a common shrine 
and common deity or deities form one of the most conspicuous defining elements of 
an ethnos. Was there, in fact, they ask, any federal shrine to Zeus Homarios (and 
Athena Homaria) in Achaia in the fifth century? There is of course abundant evi- 
dence that the Homarion, the shrine of Zeus Homarios and Athena Homaria, ful- 
filled that function within the revived Achaian league from 280 onwards. Morgan 
and Hall argue, however, that that was not so before the destruction of Helike, the 
neighbouring city to the south-east of Aigion, by earthquake and tidal wave in 373.3? 
It is indeed true that Strabo records the Achaian possession of the territory of Helike 
and "the sacred grove of Zeus, the Homarion, where the Achaians assembled to 


^. 


30 Polyb. 2.39.1; Iambl. VP 263. 

31 Strabo 6.1.14: tıv&g 2 xoi 'Робіоу ktiopa фасі Kai Leipiti кой thv Ent tod Tpdevrog 
YXofop. "According to some, however, both Siris and Sybaris-on-the-Traeis were founded by 
the Rhodians". Tpdevtos is the generally accepted emendation of the MSS Tev0pavtoc. 

32 Athen. 523c: kai oi тђу Lipw бё KaToLKODVEEG, Щу npõtor катёохоу oi xd Tpotac #ёАӨбутєс, 
Sotepov 6' оло Колофоміоу, 0с фтүс1 Тїнолос кой 'ApiototéAnc, cic tpudiv ёЁфке1Лау оох 
fiocov Zußapıräv. “Again, those who settled at Siris, which was occupied first by those coming 
from Troy and later by Kolophonians, as Timaios and Aristotle tell us, drifted into luxury no 
less than the Sybarites". 

33 On the destruction of Helike in 373, see Rizakis (1995) nos. 109, 195, 388, 475, 479, 512 and 
513. 
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debate matters of common interest”.*4 But that does not have to mean that the sacred 
grove of Zeus had formerly been situated on the territory of Helike. Morgan and 
Hall claim that prior to the disaster the Achaians had worshipped and held their 
meetings at a differentshrine, in the territory of Helike, which, they think, was in all 
probability that of Poseidon Helikonios, whose worship was prominent at Helike 
from Homeric times onwards. They support this view with the argument that the 
first Achaian coinage, showing on the reverse of the only surviving stater belonging 
to it a figure of Zeus, was intended to celebrate the adoption of the cult of Zeus 
Homarios at Aigion in place of the supposed federal cult of Poseidon at Helike.?? 
This rather bold argument deserves little credence, however, for this rare issue is 
one of a series of new coinages which appear in the Peloponnese following the end 
of Spartan domination at the battle of Leuktra in 371. Head accordingly dated it to 
that year; and more recently Colin Kraay has linked it with Arkadian and Messenian 
didrachms which probably date back to the decade 370—360. It is highly improbable 
that this Achaian issue has anything to do with the adoption of a new federal cult. 
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There is, however, a problem about the Homarion, as is very clear if we examine 
two passages of Pausanias and one of Livy. In 7.24.4 Pausanias tells us that the 
Achaians met at Aigion “as the Amphiktyons did at Thermopylai and at Delphi”. 
This is a reference to the shrines of Demeter at Anthela and of Apollo at Delphi, and 
though Pausanias does not specifically say so, his words suggest that the Achaians 
likewise met at a shrine, which we have every reason to assume to be that of Zeus 
Homarios. But was that always true? Livy, who is here closely following the Acha- 
jan historian Polybios, tells us that from the beginning of the Achaian League — a 
principio Achaici concilii — meetings of the gens were always summoned to Ai- 
ріоп.26 It could be argued that Livy is here referring only to the revived league of 
280; but we know from Polybios 2.39.5-6, which we have just been considering, 
that Polybios believed the Homarion to have been the federal shrine in the fifth 
century (when the Italians copied it) and knew of no change after the destruction of 
Helike in 373. So if Livy is referring to the Homarion at Aigion, we may fairly 


34 Strabo 8.7.5: Аіуёоу 8' ёст кой тофта кол 'EAikn Kal то TOD Aids Асос tò 'Auóptov, блох 
ovvijecav ot 'Ayatoi fiouAevoópevor nepi тбу korväv. “These (i.e. Keraunia [read Keryneia] 
and Aigai) belong to Aigion as do Helike and the Amarion, the grove of Zeus, where the Achai- 
ans met to deliberate on affairs of common interest". Helike was destroyed and its territory 
annexed in 373. 

35 For Achaian coinage showing Zeus, cf. B. V. Head, Historia Numorum? (Oxford 1911) 410; see 
Colin Kraay, Archaic and Classical Greek Coins (London 1976) 101, for a link with Arkadian 
and Messenian didrachms (370-360). 

36 Liv. 38.30.2 (following Polybios): Aegium a principio Achaici concilii semper conventus gen- 
tis indicti sunt, seu dignitati urbis id seu loci opportunitati datum est. “From the beginning of the 
Achaian confederacy meetings of the people were always called to Aegium, whether as a recog- 
nition of the city's importance or in view of the convenience of the site". 
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assume that he (and so by implication Polybios, whom he is following) is speaking 
of the original confederacy. 

Atthis point, however, we must consider a further passage of Pausanias.?? Here, 
with reference to a date all around the time of the Gaulish invasion of 279, Pausanias 
states that “the Achaians decided to meet at Aigion which, following the destruction 
of Helike, was the leading city in Achaia". Although he does not actually say so, the 
implication of this passage would seem to be that the Achaians had previously met 
at Helike. Such a conclusion would of course contradict all the other evidence we 
have just been considering. Accordingly, in 1938, in his important book on the Achai- 
an assemblies, André Aymard proposed an ingenious solution to reconcile the two 
sets of evidence.?? To surmount the difficulty which arises if the shrine of Zeus 
Homarios was the federal shrine at Aigion only after the destruction of Helike in 
373 (as Morgan and Hall still argue), he suggested that after Helike was overwhelmed 
and Aigion took over its neighbour's territory — as Strabo records (7.7.5) — that 
territory included the Homarion. If that were true, however, we should have to sup- 
pose that Pausanias had not appreciated the fact that what occurred after the cata- 
clysm was merely the attribution of the same shrine to a different city and not the 
adoption of a new shrine in a new locality. 

Ingenious though it is, Aymard's theory will not stand up, thanks to evidence 
that has become available since he wrote. As Robert Parker points out in the import- 
ant appendix to his recent inaugural lecture as Wykeham Professor at Oxford - it 
deals with ethne cults — several federal inscriptions dating from the fourth century 
onwards found at a site to the north-west of Aigion, towards the coast, and published 
in 1953 and 1954 by Jean Bingen, render it virtually certain that the Homarion was 
located in that vicinity, which lies in the opposite direction to Helike and could not 
therefore have stood on territory annexed from that city after 373.39 
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So where does that leave us? There are, I suggest, two possibilities. One is that 
before 373 the Achaians met at a Homarion in the territory of Helike, but after the 
disaster transferred the shrine to a new locality to the north-west of Aigion. Recent 
work on the so-called Helike Project, using 18 m drill-holes and a magnetometer 
survey, has confirmed that the ancient ‘accounts of the destruction of Helike are 
substantially correct and that the remains of the original city and its territory were 


37 Paus. 7.7.2: 8poíec8o1 бё ёс Aiytov офису čõočev: обтп үйр petà "EA nv £rixAvoOsicav 
nÓA£OGV Ev 'Axaíq тфу GAwv 66En mpoeixev ёк лалолоб кой toxvev £v тф тоте. “They deci- 
ded (i.e. in 280) to meet at Aigion. For after Helike had been overwhelmed by the waves Aigion 
outstripped the other Achaian cities in reputation both from ancient times and then". 

38 Aymard (1938) 277-293. 

39 Parker (1998) 31 n. 77; Rizakis (1995) 201 no. 305 n. 2 on the inscriptions recorded by Bingen 
(BCH 77 [1953] 616-628; BCH 78 [1954] 402-409) and others from a site to the north-west of 
Aigion. 
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buried under alluvial deposits ranging between 1.5 m and 12 m in depth.* When, 
after 373, the people of Aigion took over this devastated territory, it is quite feasible 
that they should have moved the shrine of the now buried Homarion to a new site 
within their own territory, and as far as possible from the devastated area and the 
epicentre of the earthquake. 

This theory could be reconciled with Pausanias 7.7.2.*! But it contradicts a strict 
reading of Livy's statement that it was in Aigion that Achaian assemblies met a 
principio; and, more important, it involves the improbable assumption that down to 
373 there existed a shrine of Zeus Homarios, important to the whole of Achaia, at 
Helike, which is nowhere attested in any of our sources. And it is, of course, wholly 
at variance with Polybios 2.39.5—6.42 

Alternatively, we can assume that there was no move of the Homarion after 373 
and that, despite Pausanias 7.7.2, it does not follow from the decision of the re- 
formed league of 280 to meet at Aigion that the earlier league had not also met there. 
Between these two hypotheses a decision is not easy, for both present difficulties. 
But, on balance, it seems to me more probable that the federal sanctuary was not 
moved after 373 and that the decision of the reformed league of 280 to meet at 
Aigion merely took up a custom that had existed from the earliest days of the Achai- 
an League. Perhaps future archaeological work at Aigion and Helike will throw 
fresh light on the problem. But, whatever the possible outcome of such work, there 
is no reason to reject the Polybian account of the setting up of a league of southern 
Italian cities with its own Homarion in the late fifth century. For there is no ancient 
evidence to support the view that the Achaians ever looked to Poseidon Helikonios 
as their federal deity. Indeed, Strabo (8.7.3) puts the Achaian adoption of Zeus 
Homarios back into mythical times, for he thinks the Achaians took him over from 
the Ionians when they replaced them on the shores of the Gulf. 
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This has been a long digression; but it seemed necessary to establish that the Achai- 
an League of the fourth and third centuries was in no sense a recent construct, but a 
direct continuation of the earlier association, with its meeting-place at the Homarion 
at Aigion, as Polybios 2.39.5-6 implies. The question I now want to examine is this: 
What did the cult of Zeus Homarios (and Athena Homaria) mean to the ordinary 
Achaian of the Hellenistic age, not merely when such a person figured in any offi- 
cial capacity, such as occupying a magistracy or attending an assembly, but also as 
a private individual — and that especially after the expansion of the Achaian League 
to cover, eventually, the whole Peloponnese? This enlargement began in 251, when 
Aratos of Sikyon, having liberated his own Dorian city from the local tyrant, took 
the momentous step of attaching it to the Achaian League. There were in fact sev- 
eral reasons why this act was less surprising than it may at first sight seem. We know 


40 On the Helike project, see AR 43 (1976/7) 42; 44 (1977/8) 40. 
41 Quoted above, n. 37. 
42 Quoted above, n. 28. 
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from Pausanias that there was a mythological connection between Sikyon and Ach- 
aia. The territory occupied by the latter had at one time been known as Aigialos, a 
name said by some to have been taken from that of a king of Sikyon (though others, 
says Pausanias, derived it — and this is perhaps more plausible — from the same word 
meaning a sea-shore). Furthermore, and perhaps more importantly, such a union 
had its Achaian precedents, since before 389 Kalydon across the Korinthian Gulf 
had belonged to the Achaian League. And the other great Hellenistic ethnos, the 
Aitolian League, had already set up a significant pattern of expansion by absorbing 
various peoples of northern Greece during the years prior to the Chremonidean War 
of 268 — as Aratos will have known. Perhaps the novelty of Aratos’ move lay in his 
wish to become Achaian and in the Sikyonian (rather than Achaian) initiative. 

Be that as it may, the inclusion of Sikyon in the Achaian League and the vigor- 
ous leadership now provided by Aratos himself led to a speedy expansion which I 
do not propose to trace in detail. The point I want to stress is that for a considerable 
time the Homarion at Aigion continued to provide both a religious and a secular 
centre for league activities, although as expansion took in large, long-established 
cities of the Peloponnese, each with a noteworthy past, such as Korinthos, Argos 
and, after much resistance, even Sparta, Aigion became an increasingly inconveni- 
ent meeting place and political centre. Eventually, in 188, after long controversy, 
and strong opposition from Aigion, Philopoimen of Megalopolis successfully spon- 
sored a proposal to have federal assemblies meet at the various major cities in turn.“ 
This took away the political importance of Aigion and the Homarion. But there is 
evidence that, although it must have meant far less to the newer members of the 
confederacy, which of course already had their own special cults and deities, the 
religious importance of the Homarion, where presumably records of treaties and 
other public business continued to be kept and honorific decrees of the league to be 
set up, went on down to and even after 146. Clearly it would have been impossible 
to cart the contents of the whole Achaian record-office around from city to city on 
the trail of the assemblies. 
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In a public sense the shrine and cult of the Homarion thus remained central to the 
Achaian League, as it had always been." But its private significance, at any time, is 
difficult, perhaps ultimately impossible, to assess. There is, however, one small piece 
of evidence to show that some individuals looked to Zeus Homarios (and Athena 
Homaria) as the proper recipients of a personal act of devotion. Around 1900 there 
was discovered, in the neighbourhood of Damanhour in the Egyptian delta, an in- 
scription on a limestone stele which read: Абс 'Anapiov / xai 'A0fjvag /"Anapiacg, 


“Zeus Amarios and Athena Amaria”.* There has been some controversy over the 


43 Paus. 7.1.1. 

44 Liv. 38.1.5. 

45 Bernand (1970) I, 523-5 по. 1 = Sammelbuch i (1915) no. 357. Earlier discussion in P. Per- 
drizet, REA 23 (1921) 281—283; M. Launey, Recherches sur les armées hellénistiques, ii (Paris, 
1950) 953-954; L. Robert, American Studies in Papyrology 1 (1966) 175-211. 
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years about the date of the lettering of this inscription and the context in which the 
stele was erected. In 1921 P. Perdrizet argued that it was associated with a sanctu- 
ary, a view which was widely accepted. But in 1966 Louis Robert showed from a 
parallel example (SB 6664) that it was most probably a dedication associated with a 
domestic altar. As regards the date, several scholars, including Perdrizet and Marcel 
Launey, claimed that it was an inscription from imperial times, and envisaged the 
possibility that it was a later re-engraving of a Hellenistic dedication, a hypothesis 
which presented several problems. But in 1970 A. Bernand identified it, with great 
probability, as belonging to the “haute époque hellénistique". There is no evidence 
to support a direct military context for this dedication, but it certainly looks ex- 
tremely probable that the persons making it had, or had had, some connection with 
the large body of Achaian mercenaries employed by the early Ptolemies. A group of 
Achaians of purely civilian origin and living some 60 km from Alexandria seems 
altogether less likely. The Achaian connection, however, seems certain, since the 
Homarios title of Zeus and Athena figures nowhere else in our records. Thus the 
dedication shows that an Achaian, even when — indeed perhaps especially when — 
settled in a foreign land, might choose to assert his ethnic and religious identity (and 
perhaps express a sense of nostalgia) with a dedication to the deities of his native 
Homarion. 
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This example of a private dedication to the Zeus and Athena of the Homarion seems 
to date to a time when the Achaian League was still a leading state in mainland 
Greece and when association with it could, even in a foreign realm, be a subject of 
personal pride. But we have also evidence that well after 146 and the Roman take- 
over, ^6 Achaia and the Homarion continued to be of significance as an element in 
Greek consciousness. As early as 34/33 B.C., before the battle of Actium and the 
establishment of Octavian's principate, an inscription records a dedication to M. 
Iunius Silanus, pro-quaestor, by a Greek federation composed of Boiotians, Euboi- 
ans, Lokrians, Phokians and Dorians, that is to say, of ethnic groups situated to the 
north of the Korinthian Gulf.“ This group, which apparently bore no overall name, 
was a forerunner of a series of minor leagues with a fluctuating membership and a 
succession of different names. Eventually, however, as we learn from an inscription 
honouring T. Statilius Timocrates,^ which was shown by Arnaldo Momigliano to 


46 The usual view attributes the suppression of the Achaian league to L. Mummius in 146. Kallet- 
Marx (1995) 77-82, makes a strong case, however, for thinking that it had already disintegrated 
before Mummius brought the Achaian War to an end. 

47 Syll? 767. 

48 Syll? 796 A-B; cf. A. D. Momigliano, JRS 34 (1944) 115-116. Improved readings in SEG 
document 35304, ёбоёє тб. Пауахаїк@: соуєёріо. ёлолуёсол tov ávópa Kal Avastficaı 
Q9109 YOAKGS EIKÖVAG Ev TE toic TAVNYLPLOTNPIOLG TOV LEPÖV dydovov kal Ev тбл TOD Apa- 
piov Atos [tepJéver кой £v 'Eni6abpo £v тбл tod 'АскАлуллоё iepõ, &лтүрафтүу ёдо®сас v 
"Axatoi xoi Bowwroi [kai Фо]кеїс kai Eùßoeiç kai Aokpot kai Aopieig Titov Ztpate(Aiov 
Тєшөкрё@тт ypappatéa [aùtőv] yevóuevov @рєтїїс veka. “Resolved by the Panachaian Coun- 
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be concerned with the so-called “liberation” of Greece by Nero and hence to be 
dated to around AD 67, there was by this time a group of ethne which, though still 
predominantly representative of northern Greek peoples, now included the Achai- 
ans, who are mentioned first. The interesting thing about this inscription, which 
records an event which was believed to be of the greatest significance for Hellas as 
a whole, is that it reveals that the composite body has now adopted the name of 
Panachaioi and its ambassadors are called ambassadors of the Achaians. The name 
of this body, it is true, is not stable. In JG VII 2711 the federation is called that of the 
Panhellenes; but elsewhere in the documents included under this JG number it is the 
“Achaian koinon”. I have no desire to go into the confusing history of these Greek 
leagues under the early empire prior to Hadrian and their relative chronology. What 
I do want to emphasise is the fact that, according to the inscription of AD 67, in- 
Scribed statues to T. Statilius Timocrates are to be set up not only at the site of the 
“Panachaian Games" — which we know from another inscription celebrating the 
same occasion to be the Olympian, Isthmian and Nemean? — and at the Asklepieion 
at Epidauros, but also in the shrine of the Homarion. It is certainly noteworthy that 
this panhellenic body had identified itself so completely with its Achaian forbears 
and its new Achaian identity as to give the comparatively remote and almost paro- 
chial Homarion equal place with these venerable centres of Hellenic religious tradi- 
tion. 

The title adopted by this Panachaian League echoes Homer, Iliad 2.404;50 but 
the word also exists as an epithet of Demeter‘! and Агіетіѕ.52 A similar form, Pan- 
achais, is also found as an epithet of Athena; and there is, of course the Panachaian 
Mountain in Achaia. From this evidence it seems clear that the various ethnic groups, 
which found themselves within what had now become a province of the Roman 
empire, eventually agreed on Achaia, or some variant of the Achaian name, as their 
most appropriate symbol. Their purpose was plainly to assert a Greek identity. It 
was, in fact, not dissimilar to that which dominated the writers of the so-called Sec- 
ond Sophistic, except that Hellenistic echoes are not common in their works. Pau- 
sanias tells us?^ that the Romans called the governor of Greece oby ‘EAAGS0¢ GAAG 


cil to praise the man (i.e. T. Statilius Timocrates) and to erect bronze statues of him at the 
meeting-places of the sacred games and in the precinct of Zeus Amarios and in the shrine of 
Asklepios, bearing the inscription: the Achaians and Boiotians and Phokians and Euboians and 
Lokrians and Dorians to Titus Statilius Timocrates, who acted as their secretary, for his merits". 
Nero's speech liberating Greece (Syll .? 814 = ILS 8794) refers only to лбутес oi tijv "Axoiav 
кой tijv Éoc viv TIeAonóvvncov Katoikodvtes "EAAnveg (“all the Hellenes dwelling in Achaia 
and what is up to now the Peloponnese"). This clearly refers to both the Peloponnese and the 
other areas constituting the province of Achaia, i.e. northern Greece up to and including Thes- 
saly and parts of Epirus (Larsen [1938], 438), and so all the ethne named in Syll ? 796 A-B. 

49 IG V.2 517.15 (from Lykosoura). 

50 кікАлскеу бё үёроутас ápiotijac Mavayatdv, “He (Agamemnon) called together the most 
excellent old men of all the Achaians". 

5] Paus. 7.24.3. 

52 BCH 25 (1901) 350: Delphi. 

53 Paus. 7.20.2. 

54 Paus. 7.16.10. 
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"Axatac, of Achaia, not of Hellas, because they conquered the Greeks 8t ’Axaı@v, 
who were at that time the leading people of Greece.’ So one obvious reason for the 
decision of the ethnic bodies under Roman rule to adopt the Achaian title will have 
been to link them to the name of the province and may, as Larsen suggested, have 
been designed partly to gain their league recognition as a regular provincial assem- 
Ыу.56 But the decision was not obvious and was not taken at once. In fact, apart from 
any immediate advantages, this decision was based also upon a long-lasting histori- 
cal consciousness, in which the name Achaia encapsulated the traditions of the old 
Achaian League with its revered cult of Zeus Homarios and Athena Homaria and 
still carried a powerful resonance in the minds of Greeks whose fate it was to live 
under the Roman empire. 

To sum up my argument, I have tried in this paper to show that the name Achaia 
carried resonances not only from Homer but from a time before the political organ- 
isation of the cities of Achaia, that an Achaian identity was closely associated with 
the cult of Zeus Homarios and Athena Homaria at Aigion, that Achaians abroad 
might express their identity through this cult and that under the Roman empire Greeks 
living on both sides of the Korinthian Gulf found it appropriate to use the Panachai- 
an name and the cult of Zeus Homarios to express their Greekness in a world dom- 
inated by Rome.?? 


Table of relevant dates 


720 B.C. Foundation of Sybaris 


c.708 Foundation of Kroton 

c.675-650 Foundation of Kaulonia 

496 Pataikos, an Achaian from Dyme, wins the mare-race at Olympia 

c.450 Burning of Pythagorean clubhouses in S. Italian cities, followed by 
stasis 

c.430 Achaian intervention in S. Italy 


after c. 450 Foundation of Sybaris-on-the-Traeis 
before 417 Sybaris-on-the-Traeis, Kroton and Kaulonia form league with Homa- 


rion 

417 Spartans set up oligarchies in Achaian cities 

before 399 _Kalydon a member of the Achaian League 

373 Destruction of Helike by earthquake and tidal wave. Aigion annexes 
territory of Helike 

371 Spartan defeat at Leuktra 


c.370-360 New Achaian coinage shows Zeus Homarios 


55 Mummius’ provincia had been bellum Achaicum, Just. Epit. 34.2.1. 

56 Cf. Larsen (1938) 450—451; on the provincial assemblies, see Deininger (1965). 

57 This paper was read to a seminar in the Institute of Classical Studies, London, on 22 April 1999. 
I am grateful to several of those present for suggestions and, especially, to Dorothy and John 
Thompson, whose help and careful scrutiny have improved it in countless ways. 
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281/0 Achaian League refounded 

279 Gaulish invasion of north Greece 

251 Aratos frees Sikyon and attaches it to the Achaian League 

3rd cent.(?) | Dedication to Zeus Homarios and Athena Homaria near Damanhour, 
Egypt 

146 Dissolution of Achaian League in course of or after the Achaian War 

34/33 Dedication by Greek federation to M. Iunius Silanus (Syll.? 767) 

c. AD 67 Panachaian League honours T.Statilius Timocrates. Statues of him to 


be erected at the Homarion and other sites 


Note: dates before 417 are mostly approximate. 
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POPULATION AND POLITICAL STRENGTH 
OF SOME SOUTHEASTERN ARKADIAN POLEIS! 


by 
BJÓRN FORSÉN 


The population of a state is one of the most important factors, on the basis of which 
its political strength is built. Unfortunately we have very limited information about 
the population of the Arkadian poleis. This is even the case for the large southeast- 
ern Arkadian poleis Tegea, Mantinea and Orchomenos, although these belong to the 
Arkadian poleis about which we know most. The purpose of this paper is to try to 
evaluate the differences in population between Tegea, Mantinea, Orchomenos and 
the communities of the Mainalian tribe,? in order to see whether this can give us апу 
new information which could help us to understand the political history of the area 
in the Classical period. 

In this study I am going to use three different methods for calculating the popu- 
lation of ancient poleis. First, there is the possibility of estimating the population of 
the poleis on the basis ofexisting historicalstatements about the size of their armies. 
The second method is based on the belief that it is possible to estimate the popula- 
tion on the basis of the area covered by the urban centres. The third possibility is to 
try to establish the maximum population that each polis territory was capable of 
supporting. Each method has its own advantages and disadvantages. I will first de- 
scribe in which way these three methods have been applied to the southeastern po- 
leis so far and will then introduce an alternative way of using the third method, a 
way which allows us to compare the differences in population size between the 
poleis in question. Finally I will evaluate some possible problems and results of this 
model for understanding the history of the area. 


] The author owes thanks to the following persons for commenting on different parts of this 
paper; Pernille Flensted-Jensen, Jeannette Forsén, Rune Frederiksen, Mogens Herman Hansen, 
Thomas Heine Nielsen, Yanis Pikoulas and Jim Roy. I also want to thank Mogens Herman 
Hansen and everybody working in the Copenhagen Polis Centre for their immense hospitality 
during my stay as a guest researcher in Copenhagen in April and August 1998. My stay was 
financed by a generous mobility grant from the Nordisk Forskerutdanningsakademi, NorFA. 
This paper was finalized during my stay at the Archáologisches Institut in Heidelberg as an 
Alexander von Humboldt fellow. 

2  Ofthe Mainalian communities the following can be considered poleis in the classical period: 
Asea, Dipaia, Eutaia, Helisson, Oresthasion, and Pallantion. The political status of the rest is 
unclear, even though there are certain indications of Lykaia and Mainalos having been poleis 
(Nielsen [1996a] 139-142; Nielsen [1996b] 136-138). In this paper I will only use the term 
polis when explicitly speaking about Asea, Dipaia, Eutaia, Helisson, Oresthasion, and Pallan- 
tion. When this is not the case I will use the neutral term ‘community’. 
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I. Historical Sources and Demographical Models 


There are some historical sources which mention the number of hoplites and other 
troops of Tegea, Mantinea and Orchomenos that took part in different battles in the 
fifth century BC. Starting with the German scholar Karl Julius Beloch in the end of 
the 19th century scholars have used demographical models in order to calculate the 
population of poleis on the basis of the information about the number of hoplites the 
poleis could raise.? Before looking at which results can be reached for the popula- 
tions of Tegea, Mantinea and Orchomenos in this way let us recapitulate what our 
sources say about the number of hoplites and other troops of these poleis.* 
According to Hdt. 7.202, 500 hoplites from Tegea, 500 from Mantinea and 120 
from Orchomenos took part in the battle of Thermopylai in 480 BC. In the battle of 
Plataiai the following year Herodotos (9.28.3—4) mentions that 1,500 hoplites from 
Tegea and 600 from Orchomenos took part. Furthermore he states (9.29.2) that each 
hoplite was followed by a psilos and, accordingly, at 9.61.2 he gives the total size of 
the Tegean contingent as 3,000. The Mantineans did not take part in the battle of 
Plataiai, but from Thuc. 5.50.4 we know that in 420 BC they sent 1,000 men to 
Olympia to support the Eleians against an anticipated Spartan attack. Speaking about 
a battle between Sparta and Argos of 418 B.C. Diodoros (12.78.4) states that 3,000 
soldiers from the Eleians and almost as many from the Mantineans assisted the Ar- 
gives. Finally Lysias (34.7) in a speech written in 403 BC claims that even if the 
Mantineans were less than 3,000 strong they were nonetheless resisting Sparta. 
Now there are certain problems in interpreting the passages of Diodoros and 
Lysias. First, the figure for the Mantinean soldiers given by Diodoros seems also to 
include allies of Mantinea. At least Thucydides (5.58.1) speaking about the same 
campaign tells that the Argives were assisted by the Mantineans with their allies and 
by 3,000 hoplites from Elis. What then about the figure of Mantineans given by 


3 Everybody who has made calculations on the basis of hoplite numbers seems to assume that 
these were city-hoplites. The possibility that the Arkadian poleis could have hired mercenaries 
cannot however be totally excluded, especially for the Late Classical and Hellenistic periods. 
Xenophon, Hell. 5.4.36, mentions mercenaries fighting for Kleitor in 378 BC and Roy (1968) 
102 lists two further cases of mercenaries, in Tegea in the 3rd cent. BC (JG V 2.34, it is however 
not explicitly said that the status of the foreigners in Tegea were mercenaries) and in Mantinea 
in 193/192 BC (IG V 2.293 concerning Cretan mercenaries hired by Mantinea). I do in the 
following discussion exclude the possibility that part of the hoplite numbers mentioned for 
Tegea, Mantinea and Orchomenos could have been mercenaries. 

4  Inthe following I will only consider the cases in which the number of soldiers from the three 
poleis is explicitly mentioned in the ancient sources. Roy (1971) 439-441, believes that Xeno- 
phon's (Hell. 4.2.16—19) account of the battle at Nemea in 394 BC can be used to show that at 
least 2,400 Tegean hoplites took part. Roy's reasoning is based on the assumption that the 
Tegean troops were drawn up in the same depth as the Spartan ones. He considers it safe to 
assume this, as Xenophon mentions nothing to suggest that the Spartans were drawn up in a 
depth differing from that of their allies. The safeness of this assumption seems somewhat ques- 
tionable to me. Xenophon does for instance not mention the number of Tegeans, Mantineans 
and Achaians taking part in the battle, even though he mentions the number of several of the 
other Spartan allies. On the other hand he gives all the numbers of the Athenians and their allies. 
His description of the battle is thus clearly uneven, making any e silentio assumption dangerous. 
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Lysias? Does this figure also include Mantinean allies, or does it refer only to proper 
Mantineans? We do not know, but it is perhaps safest to assume that it does not 
include any allies. At any rate the Mantinean symmachia was dissolved ca. 418 BC? 
and we do not know of any Mantinean allies at the time when Lysias wrote. Still the 
passage of Lysias is very problematic. Theoretically it could equally well refer sole- 
ly to hoplites, to hoplites and light-armed troops, or even to all male adult citizens. 
The context in which Lysias' less than 3,000 Mantineans are mentioned (brave re- 
sistance to Sparta) seems to indicate that Lysias is thinking in terms of Mantinea's 
military capacity, and that his figure is, then, an army figure. But does it refer solely 
to hoplites or does it also include light-armed troops? And can we really exclude the 
possibility that it refers to all male adult citizens? Unfortunately Thucydides' refer- 
ence to the 1,000 Mantineans sentto Olympia is nearly as unclear as Lysias' — we do 
not know whether it refers to hoplites or to a military contingent consisting of both 
hoplites and light-armed troops. 

Another problem connected with estimating the populations of Tegea and Man- 
tinea is that scholars dealing with this question often presume that the population of 
Tegea and Mantinea, the well-known arch enemies, must have been roughly equally 
large. The only evidence presented in support of this preconceived idea is that put 
forward by Fougères in 1898.6 Fougères believes that the fact that Tegea and Man- 
tinea both sent 500 hoplites to Thermopylai would indicate that they had roughly the 
same population size. This is certainly a very weak argument, as Sparta, for in- 
stance, sent only 300 hoplites to the same battle. One should also note that Or- 
chomenos sent 120 hoplites to Thermopylai, i.e., roughly a fourth of the number of 
Tegean and Mantinean hoplites, whereas Orchomenos sent 600 hoplites to Plataiai 
as compared to Tegea's 1,500. This gives a ratio of 2.5 Tegean hoplites per one 
Orchomenian at Plataiai, but certainly the population ratio between the two peleis 
had not changed from ca. 4:1 to 2.5:1 in only one year's time! Obviously the per- 
centage of hoplites from single poleis drafted for the battles of Thermopylai and 
Plataiai varied greatly, and there is nothing saying that Tegea and Mantinea drafted 
as large a part of their respective hoplites to the battle of Thermopylai. In the same 
way it is impossible to tell whether the ratio 4:1 or 2.5:1 is the correct one for the 
difference in population between Tegea and Orchomenos. 

Thus the following information can be used as a basis for demographical calcu- 
lations of the three east Arkadian peleis: 

1. In 479 Tegea obviously had a hoplite army of at least 1,500 men. 

2. In the same year Orchomenos had a hoplite army of at least 600 men. 

3. In 480 Mantinea had a hoplite army of at least 500 men. Sixty years later it sent 
1,000 men to Olympia. This figure may refer to hoplites only, or it may refer to a 
force of hoplites and light-armed soldiers. In 403 there were somewhat less than 
3,000 Mantineans. For the sake of simplicity I will calculate with 3,000. Let us 
assume that this figure only includes Mantineans proper, and no allies. Then we still 
have to calculate with three possibilities, either that the figure refers to hoplites, or 
that it refers to all men under arms, or that it refers to all male adult citizens. 


5 Nielsen (1996c) 79-83. 
6 Fougères (1898) 568-572. 
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The minimum population which Tegea and Orchomenos must have had in order 
to be able to draft 1,500 and 600 hoplites can be estimated with the help of Mogens 
Herman Hansen's demographical model.’ According to Hansen a full draft of the 
armed forces would never affect more than 80% of all men aged up to 40 or 50 
years, the rest being unfit for service or just unavailable for the moment. According 
to an age distribution model quoted by Hansen males between 20 and 49 years of 
age would amount to ca. 42 % of all males in a society.® This means that if Tegea 
and Orchomenos fielded all their available hoplites between 20 and 49 of age, then 
their total number of hoplites in this age interval must have amounted to 1,875 and 
ca. 750 hoplites. The total number of male members of the “hoplite-class” of the two 
poleis would then have been 4,464 and 1,786. The only problem is that we do not 
know how large a part of the male Tegeans and Orchomenians belonged to the 
“hoplite-class”. It is usually assumed that 50% did so,? whereby the total male popu- 
lation of Tegea and Orchomenos would have been 8,928 and 3,572 persons, and the 
total population of both sexes 17,856 and 7,144 persons. Allowing for a margin of 
error around 1046, one could say that Tegea must have had a population of at least 
ca. 16,000—20,000 and Orchomenos one of ca. 6,000—8,000. And it should be stressed 
that in these estimates no account has been taken of possible slaves or metics.!? 

Let us follow the same model for Mantinea. The minimum population Mantinea 
must have had in order to be able to field 500 hoplites is then ca. 5,950, or ca. 5,500- 
6,500 if we allow for a margin of error around 10%. If the 1,000 and 3,000 Mantine- 
ans mentioned in 420 and 403 B.C. refer to hoplites, then Mantinea would have 
needed a population of 11,905 and 35,714. If we allow for the same margin of error 
as above the population needed is са. 11,000-13,000 and ca. 32,000—40,000. At 
leastthe latter figure seems impossibly high.!! Let us therefore assume that the 3,000 
Mantineans mentioned by Lysias refer to all male adult citizens in the age interval 
20-49. If we still believe that 50 % of the citizens belonged to the “hoplite-class”, 
then we end up with the same population as for Tegea, i.e., ca. 16,000-20,000. 
However, it should be noted that we have calculated with 3,000, even if Lysias 


7 Hansen (1985) 12. 

8 Nielsen (19962) 185 calculates with 40% and therefore reaches somewhat differing figures than 
the ones presented here. 

9 Cf.e.g. Nielsen (19962) 185; Hansen (1997) 27. If we calculate with a higher percentage as e.g. 
60 or 70% then a smaller total population would have sufficed for raising the numbers of hop- 
lites. : 

10 Beloch (1922) 269-280 uses a somewhat different demographical model, but reaches roughly 
the same result. Starting with the 1,500 hoplites of Tegea for instance, Beloch adds 25% for 
those being unfit for service or unavailable, whereby he gets 1,875 persons between 20 and 49 
years. He then estimates the number of 18-19 and above 50 year old males to be 50% of the 
number of 20-49 year old males, whereby he ends up with ca. 2,812 males of the “hoplite-class” 
above 18 years. Estimating the number of hoplites at 40% of the total citizen and metic popula- 
tion he ends up with ca. 7,000 citizens and metics over 18 years. He does not explicitly say how 
large the whole Tegean population would have been, but adding women and children beneath 
18 years would probably give a total free population around 20,000. 

11 Hansen (1997) 42 estimates the Mantinean population at 30,000, basing himself on the assump- 
tion that Lysias (34.7) refers to hoplites. Hansen tells me that he now considers his estimate too 
high. 
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mentions that the Mantineans were less than 3,000. Thus we should perhaps lower 
our figure to something like 14,000—18,000. 

Let us finally consider the possibility that the 3,000 Mantineans mentioned by 
Lysias were all male adult citizens. According to Hansen's age distribution model 
males above 18 of age would amount to 57 % of the total male population. In this 
case the total Mantinean population would have amounted to only 10,526, or ca. 
9,500-11,500 if we allow for a margin of error around 10%. However, this estimate 
should be lowered even somewhat more as Lysias mentions that the Mantineans 
were less than 3,000. Thus we might have to accept a population as low as 8,000- 
10,000 for Mantinea. But as already stressed above, it seems more likely that Lysias 
refers to the military capability of Mantinea than to the total number of male adult 
citizens. 

Before continuing one fact should be stressed. The figures of the Tegean 
(16,000—20,000) and Orchomenian (6,000—8,000) populations calculated above are 
to be regarded as minimum ones. We simply do not know whether Tegea and Or- 
chomenos made a full draft for the battle of Plataiai or not. The figure of the Manti- 
nean population, 14,000-18,000 if we believe that Lysias refers to all men under 
arms, is, on the other hand, a maximum one, as it is clear that Lysias refers to a full 
draft. Thus the figures for the three poleis are not totally comparable. 


II. The Size of the Urban Centres as an Indicator of the Population 


As a result of the development of modern archaeological survey methods scholars 
have tried to establish the population on the basis of the relationship between hu- 
mans and living space in settlements. This method could theoretically also be ap- 
plied to southeastern Arkadia, as we have some information about the urban centres 
of the poleis studied in this paper. The walls of Mantinea as rebuilt in 370 BC are 
well preserved and enclose an area of 124 ha.!? In Tegea only four short pieces of 
the city wall have been found. The area enclosed by these walls seems to be ca. 190 
ha large.!3 In Orchomenos only the top of the akropolis is enclosed by walls, the 
area covered being ca. 20 ha.!* Unfortunately there is not one single Mainalian com- 
munity with enough left of its walls for an estimate of the area enclosed by the walls 
to be made. On the other hand there are survey data available for some of the Maina- 
lian communities, showing how large an area the urban centres of Asea, Haimoniai 
and Oresthasion cover. In Asea this area is at least 25 ha large, in Haimoniai 25-30 
ha and in Oresthasion 12-14 ha.!> 


12 Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 256. 

13 For an estimate of the course of the Tegean city walls, see Voyatzis (1990) fig. 3. Nielsen (in 
press) has calculated the area enclosed as in this fig. to ca. 190 ha. 

14 Meyer (1939) 892. 

15 For Asea and Haimoniai, see Forsén & Forsén (1997) 167, with further references. For Orestha- 
sion, see Pikoulas (1988) 102, according to whom the akropolis together with the lower city 
measured 750x200 m, which would give a total area of 15 ha, but as the site probably has an 
oval shape I have here estimated its area to 12-14 ha. Further augering done since the publica- 
tion of Forsén & Forsén (1997) seems to indicate that the area of the urban centre of Asea could 
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Now it should be noted that there are certain differences between these figures. 
In Tegea and Mantinea the area enclosed by the walls does not include any akropolis 
(presumably at Agios Sostis and Gourtsouli respectively), whereas in Orchomenos 
the walls only surround the top of the akropolis, and thus it is possible that part of 
the urban settlement was located outside the walls.!6 This possibility also cannot be 
excluded for Tegea and Mantinea even if, because of the large areas surrounded by 
their city walls, it seems less likely that a large part of their urban population lived 
outside the walls. For Haimoniai, Oresthasion and Asea the area mentioned above 
refers to the total estimated settlement area and not to the area enclosed by the walls, 
which probably was smaller. This should be kept in mind when making compar- 
isons with e.g. Tegea or Mantinea. The accessible data for Orchomenos differ so 
much from the data for the other communities that it might be wisest to exclude 
Orchomenos from any further comparison on the basis of the urban area. 

If one compares the areas within the walls of Tegea and Mantinea with each 
other one notices that the Tegean urban area within the walls is ca. 50% larger than 
that of Mantinea. As the character of the urban centre at Tegea is similar to that of 
Mantinea it seems likely that this also indicates that the size of the urban population 
of Tegea was ca. 5096 larger than that of Mantinea. Furthermore the area within the 
walls of Tegea is ca. eight times larger than the urban settlement area of Asea and 
Haimoniai and ca. 13 times larger than that of Oresthasion. Exactly what this indi- 
cates in terms of difference in population is unclear, but if we take into account the 
different character of the measured areas, then the urban population of Tegea could 
have been as much as ca. 10-15 times larger than that of the three Mainalian com- 
munities. 

Several attempts have recently been made to estimate the number of people 
living in certain urban centres, the area of which is known. This is a rather risky 
operation as the settlement density varies greatly from site to site. The Kea survey 
uses a density of 150 persons/ha for the urban centre of Koresia, but calculates that 
only between 6 and 8 ha of the total 18 ha was densely occupied.! The Southern 
Argolid Survey calculates with 250 persons/ha for towns, but subtracts 16% of the 
space for public buildings and open spaces in Halieis and 2596 in Hermione.!? M.H. 
Hansen has recently shown that the area inside the walls of Plataiai in 431 BC must 
have had a density of ca. 200 persons/ha.!? However, this density refers to the total 
area inside the walls with no consideration taken of space not being densely occu- 
pied. If we adjust the density used by the Southern Argolid Survey so that it also 
refers to the total area inside the walls, then we get a density for Halieis of 210 
persons/ha and for Hermione of 187.5 persons/ha. In the case of Koresia an adjusted 
figure cannot be calculated, as the course of the walls is unsure. 


have been even larger than 25 ha. Pikoulas kindly informs me (per lett. 22.1. 1999) that accord- 
ing to him Classical Haimoniai only covers an area of ca. 15 ha. 

16 Osborne (1987) 118 even suggests that no population at all lived inside the Orchomenian walls. 
For criticism of Osborne's suggestion and for a discussion of the urban history of Orchomenos, 
cf. Nielsen (in press). 

17 Whitelaw & Davis (1991) 278-80. 

18 Jameson et al. (1994) 549—552. 

19 Hansen (1997) 28. 
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It is however questionable if a high density like those of Plataiai, Hermione and 
Halieis really is applicable to the large agrarian towns of Tegea and Mantinea. Un- 
fortunately we lack information about the urban settlement area of these poleis, but 
it seems as if part of the area within their walls was reserved for cultivation. Thus a 
fourth-century BC inscription mentions the existence of gardens next to the houses 
in Tegea, and in the third century BC we know that corn in times of emergency was 
planted within the walls of Megalopolis.?? The reference to Megalopolis is not with- 
out interest as the character of the urban centre of Megalopolis is similar to that of 
Tegea and Mantinea, with the town covering a large area (ca. 350 ha) on ground 
level. Concerning Megalopolis we know from Diodoros (15.70.1) that in 318 BC it 
managed to raise 15,000 able-bodied men (including slaves and metics). This would 
give a total population for Megalopolis of ca. 70,000?! Now Megalopolis had a 
huge territory, and a large percentage of its population must have lived outside the 
urban centre. If we believe that 50 % of the population lived outside the urban cen- 
tre, then the population density of the area within the walls of Megalopolis was only 
100 persons/ha. If we raise the percentage of those living outside the urban centre to 
60 % then the density within the walls falls to 80 persons/ha.?? A low density of 80— 
100 persons/ha of the total area within the walls would give an urban population of 
ca. 15,000-19,000 persons for Tegea and of ca. 10,000-12,000 persons for Man- 
tinea. 

It should finally be stressed that by using the second method we only reach an 
estimate of the population of the urban centres. There probably also existed villages 
settled all the year round. In the small polis of Asea at least two such villages, and 
possibly as many as a handful, have been identified,?? and it seems reasonable that 
also poleis like Tegea and Mantinea with their large territories had similar villages. 
In the Mantinike there might have existed five such villages.?* However, in the 
absence of intensive surveys of the Tegean and Mantinean chora we cannot make 
any estimate of the population living in villages or even in isolated farmsteads. Nei- 
ther do we know how large a part of the total population lived in the urban centres. 
Hodkinson and Hodkinson estimate that somewhat less than every second Mantine- 
an would have lived in the urban centre, but in Koresia the Kea survey calculates 
that at least 75% of the total population lived in the urban centre.” 


20 IG V.2 p.36 (= IPArk no. 5) and Plut. Phil. 13.1. For the Tegean inscription, cf. also Hodkinson 
& Hodkinson (1981) 286, n. 153. 

21 Drawing on the passage of Diodoros Beioch (1922) 279 deduced a total population of Megalo- 
polis of ca. 60,000. For an estimate of the area inside of the walls of Megalopolis see Nielsen (in 
press). 

22 Hodkinson & Hodkinson 1981 (see below) calculates with roughly 50% of the Mantinean popu- 
lation as living outside of the urban centre. As the territory of Megalopolis was much larger than 
the one of Mantinea, one would expect that a larger percentage of the Megalopolitan population 
lived outside of the walls than in Mantinea. For known settlement sites in the Megalopolitan and 
Mantinean chora see e.g. Jost (1999). 

23 Forsén & Forsén (1997) 173-174. Inside the territory of Asea there are also 20—30 possible 
farmsteads, which however can have been used only seasonally. 

24 Jost (1986) 155-156. 

25 For the estimate of Hodkinson and Hodkinson, see the description of their calculations below, 
for the estimate of the Kea survey, see Whitelaw and Davis (1991) 278—281. 
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Ш. How Many People Could the Territory of a Polis Support? — the Hodkinsons’ 
Mantinean Experiment 


So far it has only once been attempted to calculate how large a population the terri- 
tory of an Arkadian polis could have supported, and that was done by Stephen and 
Hilary Hodkinson for Mantinea nearly twenty years аро.26 Their impressive calcu- 
lation experiment works as follows. First they estimate the maximum potential cul- 
tivable area of the Mantinean territory, thereby reaching about 9,000 ha or 90 km?. 
Thereafter they count with 18 ha as an average size for wealthy estates and 4.5 ha for 
hoplite estates. Since the evidence suggests that there was not a large number of 
wealthy Mantineans they calculate with only 150 wealthy estates. These would cov- 
er an area of 2,700 ha cultivable land. The remaining 6,300 ha cultivable land there- 
after should be divided in some way between hoplite and sub-hoplite estates. 

Hodkinson and Hodkinson suggest a total of somewhere between ca. 2,350 and 
2,650 households for Mantinea, out of which 150 would have been wealthy estates, 
about 1,000—1,200 hoplite estates and 1,200—1,300 sub-hoplite estates. This would 
only leave approximately one ha cultivable land for each sub-hoplite household. 
This means that part of the sub-hoplite population owned less cultivable land than 
was needed for their subsistence, and thus must have gained their living from non- 
agricultural activities. Hodkinson and Hodkinson suggest that ca. 1,000—1,200 house- 
holds lived in the urban centre. They estimate these households to have had an aver- 
age size of 4—5 plus 1—2 slaves, whereas for the remaining households in the coun- 
tryside they do not reckon with any slaves for the households. Hodkinson and Hod- 
kinson do not calculate how large a total population this would lead to, but follow- 
ing their suggestions one would end up with a total population of ca. 11,500-14,500 
for Mantinea.” 

Several scholars have recently criticized Hodkinson and Hodkinson's estimate 
of the Mantinean population for being too low.? Therefore it might be worthwhile 
to look closer at some points of criticism that could be put forward against the Hod- 
kinsons' calculation example. These are as far as I can see: 

1) Hodkinson and Hodkinson have chosen a too low estimate for the Mantinean 
territory when calculating with only 207 square kilometres.?? This is probably true. 
A more correct estimate of the territory is the 275 square kilometres given by Be- 
loch, whereas the 325 square kilometres suggested by Fougéres must be rejected as 
too high.9? However, this does not change anything in Hodkinsons' calculations, as 


26 Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) esp. 274-277 and 286. 

27 According to Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 286 the 1,000-1,200 households in the urban 
centre would give an urban population of perhaps 6,000-7,200. To reach this figure they have 
for the sake of simplicity calculated with an average size of an urban household of 6 persons, 
instead of the 4-5 plus 1-2 slaves. If one calculates with 4-5 persons for each of the 1,350- 
1,450 households in the countryside, one reaches a population in the countryside of 5,400- 
7,250 persons. 

28 Cf.e.g. Demand (1990) 70-71; Roy (1999). 

29 Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 275. 

30 Beloch (1922) 280 and Fougères (1898) 125. Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 244—245 exclude 
the valley of Kapsia from Mantinea's territory, as they believe that this valley was the territory 
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these are based on the amount of cultivable land, and not on the area of the total 
territory. An enlargement of the total territory from 207 to 275 square kilometres 
does not really change Hodkinsons' estimate of the cultivable area, as the area added 
is mountainous. 

2) Hodkinson and Hodkinson calculate with a too small part of the total Manti- 
nean territory as potentially cultivable. They start from the figure of cultivated land 
in 1961 (ca. 69 km? — 25% of 275 km?), but raise this figure to 90 square kilometres 
for their own calculations. This is equivalent of ca. 3396 of the territory (275 km?). 
Garnsey calculates with 35-40% as a reasonable estimate of the cultivable portion 
of Attika in antiquity.?! On Melos Wagstaff and Augustson calculated with 20% of 
the land being cultivated in antiquity as opposed to 14% in modern times.?? Com- 
pared with these figures Hodkinsons' estimate of the cultivable part of the Mantine- 
an territory does not seem to be too low. 

3) Hodkinson and Hodkinson do not make any allowance for households sup- 
ported by pasture on uncultivated land nor on households supported by crafts and 
trade. This is not the fact. In their calculations Hodkinson and Hodkinson reserve 
4.5 ha for an ordinary hoplite household. This leaves only 0.67-1.39 ha for the sub- 
hoplite households.*? This is far below the minimum necessary for subsistence. Ac- 
tually Hodkinson and Hodkinson point out that even the hoplite households in order 
to survive probably needed help from extra measures like e.g. grazing livestock on 
the barren mountain slopes. They stress that some sub-hoplite households must have 
lived primarily from non-agricultural activities like crafts and shop-keeping, and 
one could imagine that the rest were living e.g. on grazing live-stock, even if this is 
not explicitly stated by Hodkinson and Hodkinson.*4 

4) Hodkinsons’ estimate of the population density within the town walls is too 
low. This criticism put forward by Demand? does not really affect the calculations 
by Hodkinson and Hodkinson, as these are not based on the population density within 
the walls. The population density mentioned by Hodkinson and Hodkinson is reached 
after the assumption that roughly 1,000-1,200 of the total of Mantinea’s 2,350- 


of the Elisphasioi. However, a new inscription (SEG 37 240) proves that the Elisphasioi are to 
be regarded as the citizens of Helisson (cf. te Riele [1987] 171-172), As Helisson is located 
further to the west, in the Helisson valley, there is no reason not to include the valley of Kapsia 
into Mantinean territory. 

31 Сагпѕеу (1988) 92. Other estimates range from 20-50%. For further references, see Garnsey 
(1988) 91-92. 

32 Wagstaff and Augustson (1982) 132. 

33 Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 274-277. 

34 For the extra measures of the hoplite households, Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 283-284, for 
sub-hoplite households supporting themselves by crafts and shopkeeping, Hodkinson & Hod- 
kinson (1981) 277 and 285, for the importance of livestock grazing on the mountain ranges of 
Mainalon and Artemision, Hodkinson & Hodkinson (1981) 280. 

35 Demand (1990) 70. Demand considers Hodkinsons' estimate, which would give a population 
within the walls of 6,000-7,200 too low, and prefers Amit's [(1973) 145-146] estimate (10,000) 
of the Mantinean population. However, it should be noted that Amit refers to the whole popula- 
tion of Mantinea, whereas Hodkinson and Hodkinson only refer to the population within the 
walls. They calculate with nearly as many Mantineans living in villages, and thus actually count 
with a higher Mantinean population than Amit. 
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2,650 households lived within the walls. This would give an urban population of 
6,000-7,200 and a population density for the whole area within the walls of 49-58 
persons/ha, which most likely is too low. A higher percentage of urban households 
would on the other hand give a higher density without changing the total population 
of Mantinea considerably. If we raise the number of assumed urban households to 
са. 1,500-1,650 we get an urban population of 9,000—10,000 апа a population den- 
sity inside the walls of Mantinea of ca. 73-80/ha. This density which is not too 
different from the one suggested for Megalopolis would imply that about 2/3 of the 
Mantineans lived in the urban centre and about 1/3 in the countryside. Thus a larger 
percentage of the Mantinean population would have lived in the urban centre than 
the assumed 40-50 % in Megalopolis. On the other hand it does not seem unlikely 
that a polis like Mantinea with a territory of perhaps only 275 square kilometres had 
a larger percentage of the population living in the urban centre than a large polis like 
Megalopolis with a territory covering possibly as much as 1,500 square kilome- 
ігеѕ.36 

Asaconclusion Ithink that Hodkinsons' calculations must beconsidered rough- 
ly correct. Hodkinson and Hodkinson never tried to check their calculations by look- 
ing at how many people the Mantinean territory supported at the end of the 19th 
century, when the area was overpopulated, but still mainly self-sufficient and non- 
motorized. As will be shown below such a calculation experiment supports their 
calculations. 


IV. Using the Modern Population as a Measure of the Ancient One 


An alternative way of estimating how many people an area could have supported in 
antiquity is to compare with how many people the same area supported at the end of 
the 19th century, at a time when the Peloponnese was overpopulated, but still large- 
ly self-sufficient and nonmotorized. This alternative model has one advantage to 
that of Hodkinson and Hodkinson - it can quite easily be extrapolated over large 
areas, and thus enables us to form a picture of the differences in population that the 
territories of different poleis could have supported. Even if this model as well as the 
model used by Hodkinson and Hodkinson will never enable us to estimate the fac- 
tual population of any specific polis at a specific time, it should still give us a certain 
idea of, for instance, whether Tegea had a larger population than Mantinea, and of 
how much larger the Tegean population was than, for instance, that of Asea, or that 
of the whole Mainalian tribe.?7 

Asa basis for this alternative model I have chosen the census of 1896. The 
population of Arkadia grew heavily from the beginning of Greek independence un- 


36 Nielsen (in press) argues for Megalopolis having had a smaller territory, only consisting of ca. 
400 square kilometres, at the time of its founding. We do not know how fast Megalopolis ex- 
panded to include the 1,500 square kilometres it measured in its heyday, but if we assume that 
Megalopolis had a population of ca. 70,000 in 318 BC, then the territory at that time must have 
exceeded at least 1,000 square kilometres in order to feed the population. 

37 Asanexample of a similar approach, cf. e.g. Pikoulas (1987) 135. 
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til the end of the 19th century.?® Still Arkadia was at the end of last century quite 
isolated and mainly self-sufficient. The first carriage road connecting Tripolis with 
the coast was not constructed until 1856, and the Tripolis-Corinth-Athens railroad, 
which finally put an end to the isolation of the landscape was not built until 1891, 
with the extension to Kalamata being completed in 1896.39 The population of Arka- 
dia as a whole continued to grow from 1896 until the Second World War, but this 
growth was made possible by modernization within the agricultural sphere. How- 
ever, this growth was not constant, as some villages were heavily involved in the 
first wave of emigration to America at the turn of the century and thus show tempo- 
rary cuts in their population between 1896 and 1920.0 

As borders for Tegea, Mantinea, Orchomenos and Pallantion I have used the 
ones suggested by M. Jost. These borders are also reproduced in Fig. 1. The only 
comments I have on these borders are the following. The southern part of the Tegean 
territory with the old Tegean demes Oion and Karyai belonged in the Classical per- 
iod to Lakedaimonia with Oion and Karyai being perioikic settlements. Oion has 
recently been located close to the modern village of Kerasea, and Karyai close to the 
modern village of Vourvoura.^! I have calculated Tegea's population in two differ- 
ent ways; first as the population of the whole territory suggested by Jost, and then I 
have subtracted the population of those modern villages which are located close to 
Oion and Karyai (Blachokerasea, Kerasea, Alepochorion, Pigadakia and Vourvoura). 
The territory of Orchomenos might on the other hand be somewhat too small on 
Jost's map. Above all I would like to enlarge the Orchomenian territory somewhat 
towards the southwest. We know that Orchomenos in the early fourth century BC 
was the head of a synteleia comprising apart from Orchomenos also Methydrion, 
Thisoa and Teuthis.** This synteleia would hardly make sense if Orchomenos did 
not control the pass at modern Vlacherna, over which the most logical road from 
Orchomenos to the three other poleis must have passed. ? I have therefore calcula- 
ted also the population of Orchomenos in two different ways; first for the territory 
suggested by Jost, and then I have added the population of the modern villages of 
Vlacherna and Plesia.“ 

Another problem when trying to use the modern population as a measure of the 
ancient one in southeastern Arkadia is what to do with the quite substantial popula- 


38 Panagiotopoulos (1987). 

39 Gritsopoulos (1976), 407—410; 498. 

40 Asan example it could be mentioned that the population of Kandreva (671-665-502), Barbizza 
(175-165-156), Paparis (548-473-430) and Marmaria (142-122-104) fell from 1896 to 1907 
and 1920, whereafter the population started to grow again. At the same time other villages in the 
same southern Mainalian area grew from 1896 to 1907 and 1920. As examples one could men- 
tion Lianos (121-126-135) and Maniatis (155-182-199). 

41 For Oion and Karyai and their locations, cf. Pikoulas (1987) 135-139 and Shipley (1997) 233- 
234 and 238-239. 

42 Forthis synteleia, see Nielsen (1996a) 232-236; Nielsen (1996c) 84-86. 

43 For two possible traces of the Orchomenos-Methydrion road, see Pikoulas (1999) nos. 18 and 
19-20. 

44 Meyer (1939) 889 suggests that the border between Methydrion, Kaphyai and Orchomenos 
would have been located somewhat to the west of Vlacherna (Bezenikos). For a similar opinion 
cf. also DuSanié (1978) 352-356 and Pikoulas (1990-91) 151. 
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tion of Tripolis (11,754 inhabitants in 189655). The population of Tripolis was un- 
doubtedly the first to be supported partially by imports from outside Arkadia, but in 
the end of the last century the town must still largely have been supported by its 
neighbouring agricultural communities. In order to facilitate the calculations I have 
ignored the existence of possible imports, and divided the population of Tripolis in 
two equal parts, assigning them to Tegea and Mantinea. By doing so I am well 
aware of being too generous towards Mantinea, as Tripolis lies within the ancient 
territory of Tegea. I have assigned no part of the population of Tripolis to Pallantion, 
but on the other hand I have assigned the whole population of the modern village of 
Thanas (859 inhabitants in 1896) to Pallantion, even though it is located on the 
border between the territories of Pallantion and Tegea. 

The territory of the Mainalian tribe is not indicated on Jost's map, nor has any 
attempt to establish its borders been made so far. Still, the borders are quite easy to 
follow at least in the southeast and the northwest. In the southeast Mainalian terri- 
tory is separated from Lakedaimonia by a large, inhospitable and arid area, which 
still today is uninhabited, apart from some small villages mainly supporting them- 
selves by herding goats and sheep (Maurogiannis, Kouvelia, Kaltesai and Agriako- 
na). In the northwest Mainalian territory is bordered by the Rapouni mountain, which 
also is largely uninhabited today. To the south of the Rapouni mountain the Helis- 
son river for some way clearly constitutes a border line, excluding modern villages 
like Vangos from the Mainalian territory. The southwestern border is more difficult 
to draw, but thanks to recent work in this area, above all by Pikoulas, we can today 
locate Oresthasion and Haimoniai and the Lakedaimonian perioikic settlements 
Belmina (Chelmos), Leuktron and Malea.6 It is on the basis of this new information 
that the Mainalian border in the southwest has been drawn in Fig. 1. 

If we look at the calculations in Fig. 2 we notice that the census of 1896 is well 
chosen in the sense that it gives roughly the same results for the population of Te- 
gea, Mantinea and Orchomenos, as the ones we reached on the basis of the few 
historical sources mentioning the army strengths of thesepoleis. The figures reached 
in Fig. 2 should of course not be taken at face value, but they suggest that in a 
premodern society the maximum carrying capacity of the Tegean territory (not in- 
cluding Oion and Karyai) is ca. 22,000-27,000 inhabitants, of the Mantinean terri- 
tory ca. 12,000-15,000 and of the Orchomenian territory (including the villages of 
Vlacherna and Plesia) ca. 5,000—6,000. Furthermore, the whole Mainalian territory 
could support as many inhabitants as the Mantinean. 


45 Ihave reached this figure by adding the population of the following communities, all of which 
today are suburbs of Tripolis, to the figure of Tripolis’ population: Mantzagra (424), Mbasiakou 
(488) and Sechi (378). 

46 Cf. Pikoulas (1988) no. 60 (Oresthasion), no. 45 (Haimoniai), no. 70 (Belmina), no. 92 (Leuk- 
tron) and no. 91 (Malea). For Haimoniai, cf. also Roy, Lloyd and Owens (1992) 185-190. 
Pikoulas (1989) 157—160 considers Oresthasion to be a Lakonian perioikic settlement from the 
mid-sixth century BC until 371 BC. There cannot be any doubt that Oresthasion was heavily 
influenced by Sparta, but I still think that it belonged to Mainalia. C.f. e.g. Tellon, son of Dai- 
mon, Olympic victor in 472 BC, who once is described as an Oresthasian and once as a Maina- 
lian (Moretti 1957, 92, no. 231). 
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Fig. 2. The population of some southeastern Arkadian poleis as compared to the population of 
modern villages in the same area 


Inthis table the name of the village of today (as written on the map Hellenic Military Service 1:250,000 
from 1979) is given, then the name of the village in 1896* (if this differs from the modern one) and 
finally the population of these villages in the census of 1896, as given e.g. by Chouliarakis (1974) 
192-194 and 196-197. 


Tegea except Oion and Karyai 


Perpataris (Mouzaki*) 113 
Stringos 234 
Vounon 600 
Garouni 28 
Tzivas 400 
Demirion 181 
Kerasitsa 512 
Kamarion 502 
Alea (Piali*) 557 
Stadion (Achouria*) 701 
Giokareika 107 
Svoleika 196 
Episkopi (Imbrachim Efenti*) 200 
Agios Sostis 173 
Akra (Mertsasousi*) 108 
Rizai 939 
Magoula 377 
Garea (Meimetaga*) 342 
Stenon (Steno Mouchli*) 656 
Agiorgitika 656 
Lithovounia 204 
Parthenion (Verzova*) 1,730 
Neochorion 768 
Agios Vasileios 506 
Zeugolateion (Zeugolateio Kainourio*) 636 
Pelagos (Bosouna*) 342 
Parorion (Parori*) 140 
Skopi (Benteni Megalo*) 383 
Merkovounion 454 
Perthorion (Perithori*) 537 
Kandalos (Zeli*) 371 
Manthyrea (Kapareli*) 494 
Psili Vrysi (Manesi*) x 330 
Maurikion 442 
Ano Doliana 1,649 
Vervena 1,602 
Koutroufa 142 
50% of the population of Tripolis 5,877 
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Tegea according to Jost (1985) 
Tegea except Oion and Karyai 


Blachokerasea 

Kerasea (Arvanitokerasia*) 
Alepochorion 

Pigadakia 

Vourvoura 


Mantinea 

Loukas 

Nestani (Tsipiana*) 

Kapsas (Kapsia*) 

Kardaras 

Simiades 

Artemision (Kakouri*) 

Pikerni 

Sangas 

50% of the population of Tripolis 


Orchomenos according to Jost (1985) 
Levidion 

Orchomenos (Kalpaki*) 
Palaiopyrgos (Bontia*) 

Kandila 

Noudimon 

Roussis 


Orchomenos including the villages of Vlacherna and Plesia 
Orchomenos according to Jost (1985) 


Vlacherna (Bezenikos) 
Plesia 


Pallantion 

Makri (Boleta*) 
Thanas 

Pallantion (Besiri*) 
Euandron (Berbati*) 


Southern Mainalia except Pallantion 
Arachamitai 

Kerastari 

Asea (Kandreva*) 

Dorizas 

Manaris 

Athinaion (Alyka*) 

Ambelakion (Barbizza*) 

Marmaria 

Lianos 
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Paparis 548 
Daphni (Koutroubouchi*) 253 
Maniatis 155 
Anavryton (Gardiki*) 541 
Anemodourion 546 
Routsion 202 
Rapsommatis 313 
Mallota (Tsapoga*) 199 
Perivolia (Rousvanaga*) 432 
Makrysion (Salesi*) 349 
Palaiochouni 71 
6,563 
Northern Mainalia 
Valtetsion 1,041 
Silimna 856 
Mantaiika 84 
Tselepakos 223 
Mainalon (Zarakova*) 286 
Kato Davia 154 
Davia 216 
Roeinon (Roino*) 981 
Piana 709 
Chrysovitsion (Stovitsi*) 535 
Arkoudorremma 35 
5,120 


Concerning the individual Mainalian communities, Pallantion could as a maximum 
have supported some 1,500—2,000 inhabitants (cf. Fig. 2). Approximate numbers of 
the other southern Mainalian communities could also be given as they have all been 
securely located. The maximum carrying capacity of Oresthasion would thus prob- 
ably be the same as the population of the modern villages of Anemodourion, Ana- 
vryton and Routsion (1,289 inhabitants), and that of Haimoniai the same as the popu- 
lation of Makrysion, Mallota, Perivolia, Rapsommatis and Palaiochouni (1,364 in- 
habitants). Peraitheis could hardly have had a larger population than Arachamitai 
and Kerastari (470 inhabitants), and Eutaia than Paparis, Daphni, Maniatis and Lia- 
nos (1,077 inhabitants), thus leaving the villages of Athinaion, Marmaria, Asea, 
Dorizas, Manaris and Ambelakion (2,363 inhabitants) to constitute the population 
of Asea. A more approximate estimate would be that Asea could have supported a 
population of ca. 2,000—3,000 inhabitants, Oresthasion, Haimoniai and Eutaia one 
of ca. 1,000-1,500 and Peraitheis one of ca. 300—600. 

The population of the individual northern Mainalian communities is much more 
difficult to establish. We know somewhat more about two of them, Dipaia and Helis- 
son, which both survived the synoikism of Megalopolis.*" The rest of the northern 
Mainalian communities are merely names to us – Iasaia (?), Lykaia, Soumateion 
and Mainalos*® — thus perhaps indicating that they were of less importance, and thus 


47 Cf. Nielsen (1996a) 139—142 with all references. 
48 For these, cf. Nielsen (1996a) 139 and Table 6 with further references. For the possible loca- 
tions of Dipaia, Helisson, Lykaia, Soumateion and Mainalos, cf. Pikoulas (1999) Appendix II. 
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probably had a smaller population. If, for instance, Dipaia and Helisson had a popu- 
lation similar to that of Oresthasion, Haimoniai and Eutaia, i.e. ca. 1,000-1,500, 
then the rest of the northern Mainalian communities cannot have supported more 
inhabitants than Peraitheis, i.e. ca. 300—600. 


V. Population and Political Strength 


The political strength of a state is to a large extent based on the size of its population. 
The way a state is organized is also of some importance for its political strength. A 
centrally governed state is usually stronger than a loose federation with a slow and 
at times even unclear process of decision-making. 

Traditionally Tegea and Mantinea have been considered equally large, perhaps 
partly because they waged war against each other more or less regularly. This is a 
picture that should be abandoned. All models applied above (cf. also Fig. 3) show 
that Tegea had a considerably larger population than Mantinea.*? Tegea could actu- 
ally have had a population almost twice as large as that of Mantinea. Mantinea again 
can be described as being roughly twice as large as Orchomenos. Taking this into 
account Mantinea must constantly have felt threatened by Tegea, as was Orchomenos 
by Mantinea. On the other hand Mantinea was probably large enough to make it 
impossible for the Tegeans to subdue it and the same probably also goes for Or- 
chomenos vis-à-vis Mantinea. 


Fig. 3. Estimates of the population of Tegea, Mantinea and Orchomenos based on different models 


On the basis Poss. urban Hodkinson & Carrying capacity 
of army figures population Hodkinson as in the census of 
1896 
Tegea min. 16,000-20,000  15,000-19,000 22,000-27,000 
Mantinea max. 14,000-18,000 10,000-12,000 11,500-14,500 — 12,000-15,000 
Orchomenos min. 6,000-8,000 5,000-6,000 


The only possible direction for Tegea and Mantinea to expand was towards the 
Mainalian tribe in the west. None of these communities was large enough to be able 
to resist Tegea or Mantinea on its own. One way of resisting expansionistic attempts 
from Tegea and Mantinea was to lean towards Sparta, and hope that it would oppose 
any such attempts. Another possibility for the individual Mainalian communities 
was to collaborate with each other against their expansionistic neighbours. Nielsen 


49 Rune Frederiksen who is preparing an MA thesis on Greek theatres informs me that the 4th 
century BC theatre of Mantinea could accommodate ca. 4,000 spectators as compared to ca. 
6,000-6,500 spectators for the Late Hellenistic theatre of Tegea. If one assumes that the size of 
the theatre in a polis is a retrojection of the largeness of its population, then the difference in 
seating capacity of the Tegean and Mantinean theatres would constitute yet another proof of 
Tegea having had a larger population than Mantinea. 
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has recently suggested that the creation of the Mainalian tribe, possibly in the be- 
ginning of the fifth century B.C., should be seen in this light. 

The Mainalian territory as a whole could without doubt have supported a popu- 
lation comparable to that of Mantinea. Thus a united Mainalian tribe should have 
been able to defend itself against Mantinea or even Tegea. However, the Mainalian 
tribe cannot be considered a successful defensive pact. The reason for this failure 
might lie in organisational problems. Although we know nothing about the political 
organisation of the Mainalian tribe, there must have existed some kind of a tribal 
authority, which selected the tribal officials for the Arkadian Confederacy in 370 
BC. Furthermore we know that the Arkadian tribal states were able to control sanc- 
tuaries, raise armies, strike coins and enter into alliances. Still the small poleis or 
communities belonging to these tribal states probably had their own political organ- 
isations and were able to wage war or ratify treaties of their own.?! This must have 
been a weakness which easily broke the tribe apart. 

Let us finally see if the population estimates suggested above can help us in 
understanding the remarkable construction of the Mantinean symmachia. Recently 
Nielsen has discussed the Mantinean symmachia in detail.?? Our principal source 
for the Mantinean symmachia is Thucydides (4.134.1—2; 5.28.3—29.2; 5.33.1-3; 5.47; 
5.67.2; 5.81.1). From his description we know that the symmachia had been created 
by 423 BC and that it included at least some of the Mainalians, apart from the Parrha- 
sians. Thucydides' description gives the impression that the symmachia had been 
created by force (cf. Thuc. 5.29.1 — котёстролто omükoov) and the Mantineans 
even maintained a garrison in Parrhasia. The symmachia was clearly hegemonic and 
the Parrhasians were obviously not autonomoi while under Mantinean rule. 

Keeping the suggested population figures in mind it seems surprising that Man- 
tinea would have been able to conquer by force an area consisting of at least half of 
the Mainalian tribe? in addition to the whole Parrhasian one. If the Mainalian tribe 
is to be understood as a defensive pact, then a Mantinean occupation of some Main- 
alian communities would have been resisted by the whole Mainalian tribe. I have 
not tried to calculate the possible Parrhasian population in this paper, but I have 
shown that the Mainalian territory very well could have supported a population as 
large as the Mantinean one. Consequently the combined Mainalian and Parrhasian 
populations must have been clearly larger than the Mantinean one. Could the Man- 
tinean symmachia then have been created in any other way than by use of force? 

The largest Arkadian polis Tegea was a loyal ally of Sparta from the middle of 
the fifth century BC until 370 BC.™ Logically Tegea together with Sparta should 
have dominated the small Mainalian and Parrhasian communities. We do not know 


50 Nielsen (1996b) 132-143. 

51 Cf. Nielsen (19962) 147, 188-190. The only Mainalian polis, of whose constitution we have 
any information, is Helisson. 

52 The following description is mainly based on Nielsen (1996c) 79-86. Cf. also Pikoulas (1990) 
474-480 for a discussion on the efforts of Mantinea, Tegea and Sparta to control the Mainalian 
and Parrhasian tribes. 

53 In order to have passage to Parrhasia, Mantinea had to control at least Haimoniai and Peraitheis 
apart from all the northern Mainalian poleis. Cf. e.g. Nielsen (1996a) 246. 

54 Nielsen (19962) 218-220. 
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much about Tegea in this period, but the fact that Tegea in 423 BC fought a battle 
against the Mantineans in Oresthis (Oresthasion) seems to indicate that Tegea was 
the head of another hegemonic symmachia which saw the creation ofthe Mantinean 
symmachia as a casus belli. We do not know how large an area was subdued by this 
Tegean symmachia, but it probably consisted at least of the southern Mainalian po- 
leis Pallantion, Asea, Eutaia and Oresthasion.?? Let us assume that it consisted of all 
the Mainalians, while the Parrhasians were controlled by Sparta. 

Let us furthermore assume that the Mainalians, or at least part of them, were not 
pleased with their position in the Tegean symmachia. As Tegea was so powerful the 
Mainalians needed help from another powerful polis in order to revolt. As Tegea 
was a loyal ally of Sparta, and probably the most important Arkadian ally of Sparta, 
no help was to be expected from the Lakedaimonians. The only choice left in this 
situation would have been Mantinea. Mantinea was smaller than Tegea, actually 
about the same size as the Mainalian tribe, and could in that sense have seemed to be 
a fitting ally. Furthermore Mantinea felt threatened by Tegea, and therefore always 
looked for allies in order to be able to protect itself. So Mantinea sent troops to 
Mainalia on the request of the Mainalians. Some of the Mainalian communities 
perhaps resisted calling in the Mantineans, correctly fearing that they would be drawn 
into yet another hegemonic symmachia. These communities would then have been 
forced to obedience by the Mantineans. Tegea could of course not accept the incur- 
sion of the Mantineans, and therefore sent troops which fought the Mantineans in 
Oresthis 423 B.C. The outcome of the battle was unclear, and as a consequence 
Mainalia was divided into two. 

Now let us assume that some of the Parrhasians were impressed by the fact that 
Tegea did not manage to beat the Mantineans in the battle of 423 BC and asked 
Mantinea to intervene in Parrhasia. We do not know exactly when this happened. 
The Parrhasians were certainly among the Mantinean allies by 421 BC, but it is 
unknown for how long they had been so. Thucydides (5.29.1) says that the Mantine- 
ans allied themselves to Argos 421 BC, because they feared that Sparta would not 
accept their dominance of their allies. Thucydides (5.33.1) also mentions the Parrha- 
sians as belonging to the Mantinean symmachia for the first time in 421 BC. This 
could indicate that the Parrhasians were subdued by the Mantinean symmachia some- 
time between 423 and 421 BC. 

Thucydides (5.33.1) finally mentions that the Lakedaimonians were called in by 
the Parrhasians in 421 BC as a result of a stasis among the Parrhasians. We are not 
told what this quarrel was about, but as Nielsen correctly points out, it probably 
refers to the fact that some of the Parrhasians were for the Mantineans, whereas 
some were against them.>° This could be taken as evidence for the Mantineans hav- 
ing been invited only by a small group ofthe Parrhasians. Sparta drove the Mantine- 
ans out of Parrhasia and pulled down the Mantinean fort there. Thus ‘order’ was 
restored in Parrhasia, but the Mantineans were not compelled to leave the northern 
Mainalian territory until after the battle at Mantinea in 418 BC.5’ 


55 Nielsen (19962) 244 and Nielsen (1996c) 86. 
56 Nielsen (19962) 267. 
57 Thuc. 5.81.1. Nielsen (1996a) 246-249; Nielsen (1996c) 80-83. 
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This new sketch of the creation of the Mantinean symmachia is of course highly 
hypothetical, but it is more in accordance with the fact, too long ignored, that Man- 
tinea was neither as large nor as powerful as Tegea. 
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THE SHIFTING FOCUS OF SETTLEMENT AT MILETOS! 
by 
ALAN M. GREAVES 
Introduction 


When one studies the development of ancient cities it is sometimes interesting and 
necessary to look beyond the immediate confines of the city in question, both chro- 
nologically and geographically, and see the city as a dynamic entity, which moves 
and changes within a longer timescale, as does the geographical environment in 
which it finds itself. It would be impossible to write a fully detailed description of 
the geographical surroundings of Miletos and its history from earliest times to the 
present day in a single article. Yet only by doing so can we gain an overview of how 
the city evolved over time. In this article I would like to present a brief physical 
descripton of the area immediately surrounding the ancient city of Miletos and the 
features that made it such an ideal location for settlement. I will then consider where 
the city located itself in relation to those physical features as it moved over time 
according to changing historical and geographical factors and the primary needs of 
any community: defence, communications and water-supply. 


Physical Background: The City-Peninsula 


Miletos was located on a small peninsula on the northern side of the larger Milesia 
Peninsula on the western coast of Asia Minor. When one considers the history of 
Miletos, or any ancient place, it is important to be aware that the geographical set- 
ting of archaeological sites is not fixed and can have changed since antiquity. In 
prehistoric times the small city-peninsula of Miletos was an archipelago of islands 
which became conjoined only at a later date.? Also, in later antiquity the area around 
Miletos was subject to silting by the Maeander (modern Büyük Menderes) river 


] This article started life as a paper for the Symposium on Mediterranean Archaeology at Edin- 
burgh (February 1997), and I am grateful to those who attended for their useful comments. I am 
also grateful to Roger Brock, Lene Rubinstein, Mogens Hansen and Tobias Fischer-Hansen for 
their advice and suggestions. I would also like to thank the University of Leeds School of Geo- 
graphy for assisting me in producing figure two. The purpose of this article is to discuss the 
changes that took place in settlement at the site of Miletos over a very long period of time and 
does not concentrate on any particular period. It is hoped that this will introduce colleagues to 
some of the published material currently available on the site, recent archaeological develop- 
ments and possible future lines of enquiry. 

2  Brückner (1998). 
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which left it isolated from the sea on a large alluvial plain.? For the majority of its 
history, the city-peninsula is thought to have been approximately 1.8 km long (north 
to south) and 1.2 km broad at its widest point, being roughly triangular in shape, 
tapering towards the north with several indentations on the western side and with 
several defensible hills and naturally-formed harbours. It is necessary briefly to dis- 
cuss the outstanding geographical characteristics of this site before considering the 
city's precise location in respect of them. 

There are several low hills on or near the city-peninsula which were important 
in the development of the city (see figure one). The northernmost hill is Humeitepe? 
(26.3 m above current sea-level at its highest point), the northern and western sides 
of which are precipitous with steep cliff-like edges, nearly 20 m high in places while 
the top of the hill is relatively flat and stony. To the south-west of Humeitepe, on the 
opposite side of the Lion Harbour is Kaletepe® (28 m high’); the western side of 
Kaletepe is extremely steep, like that of Humeitepe, the northern and eastern sides 
slope more gently and the southern side is almost totally obscured by the Roman 
theatre, but it too must originally have been steep. South of Kaletepe and the Theatre 
Harbour is the Stadium Hill, which is low-lying (only 10 m high) and indistinct with 
no steep sides to give it defensible advantage. To the south-west of the city-penin- 
sula and slightly inland is the hill of Kalabaktepe which has steeply sloping edges in 
all directions and a relatively flat top, although this is partly the result of ancient 
terracing. At its highest point Kalabaktepe is 57.2 m high, with a terrace on its east- 
ern side, at a height of about 36 m. Other hills of historical interest near the city- 
peninsula include: Deg'irmentepe, 1.5 km south-east of Miletos, west of Kalabak- 
tepe, which was the site of the Late Bronze Age nekropolis;? Zeytintepe, a low hill 
north of Deg’irmentepe, which was the site of an Archaic temple of Aphrodite;? and 
Kazartepe, a low mound to the south-east of Kalabaktepe near Yeni-Balat which 
was the nekropolis of Hellenistic and Roman Miletos.'° These hills present a choice 
of defencible locations, each with its own advantages and disadvantages. 

The city-peninsula was also endowed with good natural harbours, and Strabo 
(14.1.6) tells us that it had four harbours, one of which was large enough for a fleet. 
The exact location of the harbours mentioned by Strabo is uncertain as there are 
several places on the peninsula where such harbours could have existed, although 
the Lion Harbour, Theatre Harbour and another harbour to the east of Humei Tepe 
appear secure.!! It is difficult for the modern visitor to Miletos to discern where 


+. 


3 Aksu et al. (1987b) and Brückner (1998). 
4 For topographical studies of the Miletos city-peninsula see Milet 2.3 and Voigtlander (1985). 
5 Sometimes known as Home Tepe. 
6 Also known as the Theatre Hill. 
7 Itis impossible to estimate what the exact original height of the Kaletepe may have been as it is 
now obscured by the Byzantine fortress and was probably leveled off in antiquity. 
8 Niemeier and Niemeier (1997). 
9 Forexcavation reports see U. Gans (1991); R. Senff (1992); M. Heinz & R. Senff (1995); and R. 
Senff & M. Heinz (1997). 
10 Işik (1986); Parakenings & Kerschner (1991). 
11 Brückner (1998) 251. 
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Figure One: The city-peninsula and its immediate environs. 
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these harbours were located as they have been silted up by the alluvial action of the 
Büyük Menderes river. Figure two is a G.I.S. projection of the contours of the pen- 
insula as it is now, showing the presumed ancient sea level, highlighted here in grey 
to emphasise the harbours. The shape of the city's two most important harbours, the 
Lion Harbour and the Theatre Harbour, is quite clear when visualised in this way. 
These harbours on the western side of the city-peninsula would also have been shel- 
tered from storms by the island of Ladé.!? The Lion Harbour has been the subject of 
a great deal of recent geological and geophysical research aimed at learning more 
about its precise depth and shape, and to find traces of moles or other harbour con- 
structions.!? This research so far suggests that it was of a good shape and depth for 
ancient ships. The Theatre Harbour, to the south of the Lion Harbour, is less well 
understood but was, initially at least, the most important harbour in Miletos and the 
focus of the prehistoric and Archaic harbour-town.!^ These harbours would have 
been essential for long-distance communications and the Milesian Islands! would 
have provided useful staging posts for longer journeys and for shelter and safe an- 
chorage from Aegean storms. The harbours would also have been very important as 
a base for fishing, which was an important part of ancient economies and diets. 

Miletos' roads were of less importance than its harbours for communications, 
even for local transport,!ó but there was probably a network of local roads in the 
Lower Maeander Valley!” and two ancient roads are known to have existed near 
Miletos: the Sacred Way which went south from Miletos to Didyma!? and a Roman 
road which probably went east towards Assessos.!? The Maeander Valley was a 
major communications artery for land transport and could also be used for river 
transport because although the river is not ideal for ships, especially where there 
was braiding in its upper courses, it would have been navigable by small rafts.?? 

In terms of water-supply, the city-peninsula was not supplied with rivers or 
abundant springs, and water was probably obtained from wells. It is hard to say 
exactly how far below the ground surface the water-table was in antiquity because 


12 This island is now a low hill on the alluvial plain of the Büyük Menderes, near the modern 
village of Batiköy, 2.50 km to the north-west of the city-peninsula of Miletos. This island would 
have sheltered the mouths of ancient Miletos' harbours from winds coming into the Gulf of 
Latmos from the open sea to the west. 

13 Brückner (1995 & 1998); Wille (1995); Stümpel er al. (1995) 252-3, Stümpel et al. (1997) 128- 
130. 

14 Kleiner (1968) 48. 

15 During certain periods in its history Miletos controlled several small islands in the seas nearby 
including Patmos, Leros, Pharmakoussa and Ladé. 

16 Many parts of Miletos' chora and its possessions in the Maeander Valley, Latmos and the 
Milesian Islands were best reached by sea. For example a ferry service (ropOpic) operated 
between Miletos and Ionipolis: Milet 1.3, n. 150, line 99ff. and Cook (1961) 96-7. Bulk items, 
such as building stones, were transported to Panormos by sea and carried from there to Didyma 
via the Sacred Way, Flemming et al. (1973) 34-37. 

17 Marchese (1986) 139-42. 

18 Milet 1.3, n. 133. Although dated to 450/49 BC, this practice and the road itself, appear to date 
from an earlier (i.e. Archaic) period. 

19 Known from a milestone found at Akyenikóy, French (1981) 81, no. 209. 

20 Marchese (1986) 141. See Baran (1965) 87, Plate 1. 
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Figure Two: GIS visualisation of the city-peninsula. 
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tectonic changes in the Aegean have resulted in a significant rise in the level of the 
water-table at Miletos in the last two millenia and the water-table is clearly higher 
now than it was in prehistory, submerging the earliest archaeological levels.?! Nu- 
merous wells and cisterns have been excavated in Miletos and there is a reference to 
a well of Achilles at Miletos in Athenaios (2.43d). There was at least one Archaic 
well-grotto nearby, on the plain between Kalabaktepe and the Theatre Harbour.? 
The majority of ancient Miletos’ water-supply must have been met by these wells 
until the construction of the city's main aqueduct in the Roman period.?? 

To summarise, the physical characteristics of the city-peninsula were good for 
human settlement: it had several defencible hills and was in itself a defencible pen- 
insula; it had several good natural harbours which facilitated seaborne communica- 
tion and was reasonably well positioned in relation to land transport; and, although 
lacking obvious water sources, it was close enough to the water-table to make well- 
construction relatively simple. 


Miletos' Development Over Time 


The geography of Milesia is such that the northern coastal plain is the area which 
would be most attractive for ancient settlement, being flat, fertile and relatively well- 
watered, and this is where Miletos stood. This narrow plain lies to the north of the 
Stephania Hills and as the exposed edge of these cliffs is eroded, or slips as the result 
of seismic activity,” a deep layer of colluvium has been deposited over the plain, 
burying earlier settlement and evidence from the earliest periods.?? Fieldwalking 
therefore would not necessarily recover pottery of the very earliest periods of human 
occupation in this part of Milesia; the most important early sites so far identified 
have been on either hilltop (e.g. Killiktepe?6) or coastal locations (e.g. Kümüra- 
dasI and Altinkum Plaji?5). It is only with occasional finds from deep excavations, 
such as modern construction works or the recent deep excavations at the Temple of 
Athena, that early material from nearer Miletos itself is coming to light.?? 


2] On changes in water-level see Flemming et al. (1973) 34. On the effect this has had on archaeo- 
logical exploration see Weickert (1957) 104; Mee (1978) 134; and Niemeier and Niemeier 
(1997) 209-211. 

22 Milet 1.8, 40 and 118. = 

23 See below, n. 69. 

24 Itis now being recognised that landslips and rockfalls are one of the more damaging conse- 
quences of earthquake activity (Stiros and Jones [1996]). 

25 Cf.Snodgrass on Boiotia (Snodgrass [1987] 108—109). 

26 Voigtländer (1983). Killiktepe is a high and relatively inaccessible hill, 2.5 km to the south, 
which overlooks the city-peninsula. Pot scatters here date from the Neolithic to Early Bronze 
Age, although there is no secure evidence yet for occupation at the site. 

27 Voigtländer (1986 and 1988). 

28 Gebel (1984). 

29 See Niemeier, forthcoming, on Neolithic material from near Yenikóy and Chalcolithic material 
from the Temple of Athena site. The excavations at the Temple of Athena use an advanced well- 
point vacuum pump system to excavate deep strata below the current sea-level: see Niemeier 
and Niemeier (1997) 210—211. 
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The earliest evidence for settlement at the site of Miletos itself comes from the 
area around the later Temple of Athena which stood near the Theatre Harbour (see 
figure one). There is evidence for settlement in the Athena Temple area from the 
Chalcolithic, Early Bronze Age and Middle Bronze Age periods.?? There is as yet 
only limited architectural evidence for settlement at Miletos in these periods, but the 
Temple of Athena/Theatre Harbour area already appears to have been the favoured 
location for settlement, although settlement in other places cannot be ruled out.?! 

In the Late Bronze Age three building phases are usually ascribed to Miletos, all 
of which were still focussed in the Temple of Athena/Theatre Harbour area.?? Dur- 
ing the first two of these so-called building phases the settlement was undefended. 
The undefended "second building-period" settlement was destroyed in the LHIITa2 
period. But in the third building phase a large defencive wall was constructed at a 
time when defence had clearly become a more important issue.? However, that 
desire for defence, which had inspired the construction of huge walls, did not yet 
warrant a total shift away from the harbour and its communications potential to one 
of the nearby hills.?* There must have been a perceived need for access to the sea 
which helped maintain the wide cultural contacts which prehistoric Miletos enjoyed 
and which had other economic benefits.?^ Other than access to the sea any attrac- 
tions that this area had are not immediately clear to the modern visitor as it is cur- 
rently a flat, damp, low-lying and generally unpleasant spot. Recent geological re- 
search has shown that in prehistoric times, the Temple of Athena/Theatre Harbour 
area was very different, being an island or peninsula, and the low hills which were to 
form much of the later city (i.e. Kaletepe and Humeitepe) were islands.?6 In addition 
to probably having had good beaches or harbours for ships such a peninsula loca- 
tion, despite its low elevation, would have been defended by the sea on all sides. The 


30 Niemeier, forthcoming. 

31 Chalcolithic pottery is known at Miletos from excavations west of the bouleuterion, to the east 
of Kaletepe (Voigtländer [1982]) and under Heróon III (Parzinger [1989]). However, these 
were not from stratified contexts and cannot be used to say which other locations in the area 
might have been settled. 

32 For major references see Weickert (1940); (1957); (1959-60); Voigtländer, 1975; Schiering 
(1975); (1979); Niemeier & Niemeier (1997 and forthcoming). Mee ([1987] 135—6) estimates 
the size of the prehistoric settlement at Miletos to be 5 hectares (50,000 m?) although there is 
some doubt about the accuracy of Mee's estimate (Niemeier and Niemeier [1997] 196). The 
first building phase had contacts with Minoan Crete and may yet be shown to have been a 
Minoan "colony" of some description (see Niemeier & Niemeier [1997] 242—243 discussing 
Branigan [1981]). The second and third building phases show much evidence of Mycenaean 
influence, but as no Linear B inscriptions have yet been securely identified and some Hittite 
influence can be seen at the site, it Should not be thought of as a purely Mycenaean settlement or 
"colony". 

33 Onthe walls of the “third building period" settlement see Schiering (1975); Voigtländer (1975); 
and C. Loader unpubl. Ph.D. th»sis, Durham. 

34 Only the nekropolis of the prehistoric city was located inland, on Deg'irmentepe, see Mee (1978) 
133 and Niemeier & Niemeier (1997) 203. 

35 Not just trade, but fishing which was also an important part of ancient economies and would 
have benefited from a coastal location. 

36 Brückner (1998). 
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advantage of this location was therefore defence as much as, if not more than, com- 
munications.?? This low-lying location had an added advantage because wells could 
easily be sunk here, as it is close to the water-table. Several prehistoric wells have 
been found at the site? and although the water in them is now brackish this is due to 
the sea-level changes and they must have originally been filled with sweet water.?? 
Therefore, in the prehistoric period, the Temple of Athena/Theatre harbour area met 
all three of the key criteria for settlement: first and foremost, defence, but also com- 
munications and water-supply. 

There is as yet no evidence for Sub-Mycenaean settlement at Miletos” but there 
was a significant Geometric period settlement in the Temple of Athena/Theatre 
Harbour area.^! Also in the Geometric period, and apparently for the first time, Kala- 
baktepe was defended and occupied, thus creating a bipartite settlement with a “har- 
bour-town" by the Theatre Harbour and a defended citadel community on Kalabak- 
tepe.^ Although such an arrangement with an upper town and a lower harbour-town 
is not unusual, it marked a distinct change in the character of Miletos from a single 
and, for most of its history, undefended settlement in the prehistoric period. Now 
clearly the need for defence was so great that it had become necessary to seek more 
defended locations on the hilltops, perhaps in response to threats from Cimmerians, 
Lydians or pirates,“ although there was still an equally important need for access to 
the harbour and this bipartite arrangement catered for both needs. Another very 
important factor which may have caused this change is the formation of the larger 
city-peninsula from the small peninsula and islands of the prehistoric periods (com- 
pare figures three A and B). Although it is not yet clear when this change occurred, 
if the original peninsula or island on which prehistoric Miletos had stood now be- 
came joined to the islands of Humeitepe and Kaletepe, the total area of the newly 


37 The work of Nancy Demand has re-emphasised that defence is the most important factor in the 
location of ancient cities and that commerce was a secondary development (Demand [1990] 
165-169). 

38 For example, Schiering’s plan of the early settlement near the Temple of Athena shows a total 
of four wells (Schiering [1975]). See also Niemeier, forthcoming. 

39 On changes in water-level see Flemming et al. (1973) 34. 

40 There is some sub-Mycenaean pottery from the Temple of Athena/Theatre Harbour area (Weick- 
ert [1957] 32 and Hommel [1959-60] pl. 52.1 and 52.2). Whether or not this period really could 
really be called Sub-“Mycenaean” depends on one's interpretation of the extent and nature of 
Mycenaean settlement at the site. 77 

4] On the Geometric period at Miletos see Hommel (1959-60) 38—39, Coldstream (1977) 260; 
Snodgrass (1971) 429 and fig. 139. 

42 Milet 1.8; and more recent work by Müller-Wiener (1986), (1987), (1988); and von Graeve 
(1990), (1991), (1992), (1995), (1997), (1999 forthcoming) — preliminary reports in /stanbuler 
Mitteilungen and latterly Archäologischer Anzeiger. 

43 Examples of similar arrangements are Athens-Piraeus, Kolophon-Notion and Priene-Naulo- 
chos, although at Miletos the two parts of the town do not have a separate name and identity, as 
they do in the examples cited above. Perhaps a better parallel is Klazomenai where Aristotle 
(Pol. 130317) tells us that there was faction between those who lived on the mole and those who 
lived on the island, yet only a single name appears to exist for the settlement as a whole. 

44 Demand (1990) 30-31, citing Boardman (1980) 28. Cobet (1997) 255 ff. A hint at increasing 
levels of piracy is Thucydides, 1.4ff. 
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Figure Three: A rough sketch plan showing the location of Miletos over time. 
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formed larger city-peninsula may have been too great to be safely enclosed and 
defended, as the old peninsula presumably had been in the prehistoric period. From 
a defensive point of view, therefore, Kalabaktepe would be an obvious choice as it 
was high, steep-sided and could be more easily enclosed, although it was some dis- 
tance from the harbours.* 

In the Archaic period Miletos was to reach its peak and this is reflected in the 
size of the settlement at the time, which appears to have covered a very large area.*6 
The extent of Archaic Miletos’ city walls is much debated? but Kalabaktepe ap- 
pears to have been encircled with walls and on its summit a second wall has recently 
been found.*8 Whether the Archaic walls extended onto the plain below Kalabak- 
tepe to enclose the whole peninsula is not yet clear.” Work is continuing in order to 
establish a clear connection between Kalabaktepe and the Sacred Gate area but ex- 
cavation is hampered by the extreme depth of deposits that overlie the archaeology 
in this part of the site.*° Also, the remains of any such wall may be slight, especially 
if it was dismantled as part of the Persian sack of 494 BC?! As for the lower city, 
some or all of the city-peninsula may have been enclosed within the city walls to 
defend the harbour area?? and Miletos’ considerable seapower would have helped in 
its defence.°? The total area of contiguous urban settlement in Archaic Miletos can- 
not easily be determined as some areas within the presumed line of the walls may 
not have been intensively settled;?^ some areas are obscured by building in later 
history;>> and there were important peri-urban sanctuaries outside the walls.56 Never- 


45 Kaletepe was closer to the Theatre Harbour but is not so large or high or steepsided as Kalabak- 
tepe and we cannot be certain if it was settled or not, due to the Byzantine castle which is sited 
there. 

46 Е тау have been as much as 110 hectares (1.1 million m2). (Estimated by Müller-Wiener [1986] 
98). On Archaic Miletos in general see Milet 1.8; Müller-Wiener (1987); von Graeve (1990); 
von Graeve & Senff (1991); Heinrich & Senff (1992). 

47 For discussion of the Archaic city walls see: Milet 1.8; Milet 2.3; and Cobet (1997). 

48 Senff, Hürmüzlü & Songu (1997). Kalabaktepe appears to have been the city's akropolis, with- 
in which the small area of the summit-terrace had an inner line of defences. 

49 Cobet (1997) discusses the question in detail, but conclusive evidence has yet to be found. 

50  Excavations here are currently on-going under the direction of W. von Graeve (for a prelimi- 
nary report see Schneider [1997]). Excavations continued close to the Sacred Gate in 1997 and 
1998, but are not yet published. 

51 Compare Hdt. 9.13 on the destruction of Athens by the Persians. See Weir (1995). The con- 
struction of the city walls at Athens appears to have been a stone socle with a mudbrick super- 
structure, possibly with a protective coat of stucco or similar. This could be easily toppled and 
would be harder to trace through geophysics and excavation than a wall of solid stone. 

52 As Piraeus was defended by Themistokles (Thuc. 1.93.3-7 and 1.7 on walled coastal cities in 
general). 

53 Hdt. 1.17. 

54 Extensive trenching on the plains between Kalabaktepe and the Temple of Athena found limited 
evidence for Archaic settlement in this area, with several trenches (i.e. nos. 10 to 13) finding 
nothing at all (Milet 1.8, p. 39ff). Equally, one might expect that settlement within the Kalabak- 
tepe walls would be more dense than in the lower town as this was the most secure area and land 
here would be at a premium. 

55 The case of Kaletepe has already been mentioned, but any areas in the ancient city where there 
are Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine or Islamic period monuments (of which there are many) 
cannot be investigated by archaeologists. 
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theless, it has been estimated that the early Archaic town may have had as many as 
1,8005? or 4,000 houses,** although such estimates assume contiguous settlement 
across the whole city-peninsula area, which has yet to be proven. 

The destruction of Miletos by the Persians following the ill-fated Ionian Revolt 
which culminated in a sea battle off the island of Lade, was almost total.” Archaeo- 
logically, there is little that can be said about Miletos in the early Classical period in 
general, but there appears to have been rebuilding on Kalabaktepe™ and possibly 
the Stadium Hill,6! but not in the Temple of Athena/Theatre Harbour area. Persian 
fear of a repeat of the Ionian Revolt may have meant that Miletos was prevented 
from re-building its city walls, making attempts to estimate the size and location of 
the settlement in this period difficult. If there was a Persian garrison building at 
Miletos it may have been on Kaletepe.@ 

When the town was rebuilt the walls were probably planned on the same scale 
and in the same location as the Archaic city, i.e. to enclose the whole city-peninsula 
and Kalabaktepe. A settlement on a peninsula has many advantages, but if that pen- 
insula is too large to be safely enclosed and defended, those advantages are forfeit- 
ed.“ The optimism that assumed that Miletos would grow to fill this space was ill- 
founded and after the fifth century BC it must have become clear that Miletos was 
never going to become the city that it had once been, even when the city was synoik- 
ised with Pidasa in second century BC® and with Myous in first century BC, 
which significantly increased its urban population." Another defensive problem 
was that Kalabaktepe, Kaletepe and Humeitepe were not only defensive opportu- 
nites, but also potentially threatening vantage points from which attacks could be 
launched over the walls if they were left outside of the circuit of the walls. 

A city which enclosed the defensible heights of Kalabaktepe and the many fine 
harbours of the peninsula would be ideal, but a decision had to be made between the 
two, as Miletos in this period was not large enough to cover the whole area effec- 
tively. Also, siege warfare was now more advanced and long land walls of the type 


56 Most notably, the sanctuary of Aphrodite on Zeytintepe, see Gans (1991); Senff (1992); Heinz 
and Senff (1995); and Senff and Heinz (1997). 

57 Hoepfner and Schwandner (1986) 12. 

58 Gates (1995) 238. 

59 There is considerable archaeological evidence for the destruction, and Herodotos tells us that 
the city was totally depopulated (Hdt. 6.19), although he appears to contradict himself later on 
when Milesians appear at Mykale (Hdt. 9.104). 

60 Milet 1.8. 

61 Niemeier and Niemeier (1997) 206-208. 

62 Niemeier, forthcoming. 

63 McNicoll (1997) citing Milet 2.3, 122 and Kleiner (1968) 16. 

64 Many Greek colonies were founded on peninsulas to take advantage of the defensive position 
and good harbourage that peninsulas often provide. Small peninsulas where the settlement can 
command the whole peninsula are ideal, but can limit the growth of the settlement over time. 

65  Milet 1.3, 350-357, no. 149. 

66 Demand (1990) 141—142, 165—166, 171—173; Strabo 14.1.10; Pausanias, 7.2.11. 

67 Survey work at the site of Pidasa, modern Cert Osman Kale, has shown that an estimated popu- 
lation of about 2,000 is possible, due to its size and favourable mountain location (Cook [1961] 
91-6 and Radt [1973—74]). 
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that would have been required to link Kalabaktepe to the peninsula would be a de- 
fensive weak-spot. Probably sometime in the late second/early first century BC a 
cross-wall (diateichisma) was built cutting across the neck of the peninsula to the 
south of the Temple of Athena, and the area to the south of it, including all of Kala- 
baktepe, was abandoned never to be reoccupied.6® This new cross-wall took a short, 
strong line across the neck of the peninsula for maximum defencive effect and en- 
closed Kaletepe and Humeitepe within its bounds. The result of this was greatly to 
reduce the total area occupied by the city, reduce the length of its walls, make it 
more defencible and bring the focus of the town closer to the harbours. 

The commercial advantage of proximity to the harbours may appear at first to 
have been a motivating factor in the movement towards the harbours away from the 
traditional stronghold of Kalabaktepe. In fact, this was a secondary effect of the 
need to increase defence, which always takes precedence over commercial needs.6? 
In the late Hellenistic and the Roman periods the city was of sufficient size safely to 
control the whole of the city-peninsula and keep it secure. Also, the seas around 
Miletos had been made safer by the campaigns of Pompey."? In this new situation 
and the changed defensive climate of the Roman period, Miletos’ commercial har- 
bours flourished and elaborate market buildings were constructed in the city.’! In 
the third century AD, a 2 km long aqueduct was constructed to bring water into the 
city from springs in the hills and feed an elaborate Nymphaeum and bath-houses."? 
As this system brought water into the city, the need for wells and spring-houses was 
reduced and this must have changed life in the city considerably, as the Nymphaeum 
became the city's main water-supply and the focus of the Roman and post-Roman 
city. 

In 263 AD a wall was built to repell the Goths who were ravaging Asia Minor 
and in 538 AD the size of the city was greatly reduced by the building of a new wall, 
the so-called Justinian Wall, which limited the size of the city to a secure position at 
the northern end of the peninsula, covering Humeitepe, Kaletepe with the Lion Har- 
bour in between.’ This is an ideal position for a small settlement in this locality." 
As time went by, the city shrank and retreated up to the security of Kaletepe which 
overlooked the two main harbours. In the Byzantine and Islamic periods the region 
became increasingly unstable and defence became more and more important and 


68 Foran excellent discussion of Hellenistic Miletos and its walls see McNicoll (1997) 167-169. 

69 Demand (1990) 165-167. +. 

70 Inthe first century B.C. Julius Caesar himself was captured and held to ransom by pirates based 
on the Milesian island of Pharmakoussa (Plut., Caes., 2-4). After the campaigns of Pompey in 
67 BC were the seas around Miletos made safe. Pompey’s action against the pirates was hon- 
oured at Miletos in 63 BC with the dedication of the Large Harbour Monument, which still 
stands at the head of the Lion Harbour. 

71 Mile 1.6 & 1.7. 

72 Milet 1.5; Crouch (1993) “Miletus” s.v.; and Tuttahs (1997). The aqueduct which supplied the 
Nymphaeum was c. 3300 m long and was fed by water sources 30 m above the plain, in the hills 
to the South (Milet 1.5, 9-10). 

73 Міе 2.3. 

74 This would also have been an ideal location for the smaller prehistoric settlement, had the city- 
peninsula existed at the time. 
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trade less so.”> In the tenth and eleventh centuries AD Kaletepe was fortified and the 
new defended focus of the city became the castle here, where a deep well supplied it 
with water. There was a change in the communications potential of the city as the 
Gulf of Latmos silted up. The discovery of Late Antique amphora and pot fragments 
in the cores taken from the Lion Harbour at a depth of only 3 m suggests that the 
silting-up of the harbour was well-advanced by this period.’ Direct land access to 
the Maeander Valley may have been made easier by this change and Balat existed as 
a caravanserai, but without its famous harbours it effectively ceased to be a place of 
any importance. In 1955 an earthquake destroyed Balat, which was rebuilt as Yeni- 
Balat ("New-Balat") some distance away on the modern highway, ending millenia 
of near-continuous occupation in the area of ancient Miletos. 


Conclusions 


Physical environments which present such a range of opportunies for settlement, 
such as that of Miletos, will produce dynamic cities which move to new positions to 
suit the changing needs of the community overtime. Although it would be tempting 
to see the changes in focus which Miletos underwent as being a result of changing 
priorities of defence, communications (and trade) and water-supply, when one takes 
into consideration changing geographical factors it is clear that defence is the over- 
riding influence on settlement location in all periods. At times when there is a sud- 
den change in the city's focus, often as a response to new threats such as the Cimme- 
rians or Goths, the change is not a simple response to imminent attack but a culmi- 
nation of slower processes of change (e.g. changes in geography; piracy; popula- 
tion; or warfare), which have weakened the city's defensive position over time and 
which the new threat crystallises. There is more to the polis than its physical re- 
mains,” but a better understanding of those remains in a broad geographical and 
chronological perspective may help us to better understand the development of these 
complex communities. 
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SPARTA, LAKEDAIMON AND THE NATURE OF PERIOIKIC 
DEPENDENCY! 


by 
JONATHAN M. HALL 


If there is some scholarly disagreement as to whether Archaic Sparta could be des- 
cribed as a city in the urban sense, there is at least a general consensus that it was, in 
both Spartan and non-Spartan eyes, a polis.? Yet, in spite of this, Victor Ehrenberg 
once argued that Sparta could not have been a polis, since the lack of coincidence 
between the name of the state (Lakedaimon) and its citizen body (Spartiatai) contra- 
vened the identity of state and society that defined, for him, the essence of the Greek 
polis? The paradox provides both a salutary reminder that many recent definitions 
of the Greek polis have all too often been predicated on assumptions derived from 
the modern historiographical tradition,* as well as a vindication of the “pragmatic 
approach", adopted by the Copenhagen Polis Centre, which seeks to analyse in de- 


1 This article originated in a response to a paper by Graham Shipley entitled “Тһе Other Lakedai- 
monians': The Dependent Perioikic Poleis of Laconia and Messenia,” delivered at the Fourth 
Symposium of the Copenhagen Polis Centre in August 1996 (now published in CPCActs 4, 
189-291). I thank Graham Shipley and Mogens Hansen for encouraging me to develop my 
thoughts in article form and for offering me invaluable advice. 

2 Eg. С.С. Starr, Individual and Community. The Rise of the Polis 800-500 BC (Oxford 1986) 
36: “in a famous statement Thucydides [1.10.2] observed that even in his own day the center of 
Sparta was no more than a cluster of four villages, though no one would deny that it was a 
polis"; A.M. Snodgrass, "Archaeology and the Study of the Greek City," in J. Rich & A. Wal- 
lace-Hadrill (eds.), City and Country in the Ancient World (London 1991) 1—23, esp. 6: "That a 
*nucleus' could continue to take the form of a cluster of separate villages, long after the trans- 
ition to polis status, is proved...by Thucydides' well-known reference to fifth-century Sparta"; 
C. Ampolo, “Il sistema della ‘polis’. Elementi costitutivi e origini della città greca," in S. Settis 
(ed.), / Greci. Storia Cultura Arte Società 2: Una Storia Greca 1: Formazione (Torino 1996) 
297-342, esp. 302: “La spiegazione sta nel fatto che nel caso di Sparta si trattava di villaggi che 
facevano parte integrante dello stato (cioè kópar subordinate all’ unica хоАлс)”. M.H. Hansen, 
"Introduction: The Polis as a Citizen-State," in CPCActs 1, 20 recognizes that the term Sparta 
can denote the political community but disputes the orthodoxy that the polis lacked an urban 
centre (“The Polis as an Urban Centre. The Literary and Epigraphical Evidence," in CPCActs 4, 
9—86, esp. 34—35). 

3 У, Ehrenberg, Der Staat der Griechen (Zürich & Stuttgart 1965) 109. See also J. Andreev, 
"Sparta als Type einer Polis," Klio 57 (1975) 73-82. 

4  See,forexample, E. Lévy, "La Cité grecque: invention moderne ou réalité antique," Cahiers du 
Centre Glotz 1 (1990) 53-67; W. Gawantka, Die sogenannte Polis : Entstehung, Geschichte 
und Kritik der modernen althistorischen Grundbegriffe der griechische Staat, die griechische 
Staatsidee, die Polis (Stuttgart 1985); M.H. Hansen, “Polis, Civitas, Stadtstaat and City-State," 
CPCPapers 1, 19-22. 
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tail the contexts in which the ancient Greeks used the word polis. The results gener- 
ated by almost five years of area-specific research would seem to indicate that the 
ancient definition of the polis was not as inconsistent as formerly supposed,? and 
this article will attempt to demonstrate that an application of some of the CPC's 
empirically-derived "principles" to the question of the relationship between Sparta, 
the perioikic poleis and Lakedaimonian politeia may offer surprising new insights. 

It is commonplace to regard the population of ancient Lakonia as being divided 
into three distinct groups: the Spartiatai, who constituted the fully enfranchised 
warrior class; the perioikoi, who were personally free but whose own communities, 
though self-governing, were not wholly independent since they owed certain obli- 
gations (particularly in the military sphere) to the Spartiatai; and finally the helots — 
serfs enslaved on their own land and compelled to contribute a sizeable proportion 
of their agricultural output to their Spartan masters.’ It is, for example, precisely this 
tripartite division that is mentioned by Herodotos both in his description of the fu- 
nerary rituals accorded to Spartan kings (6.58.2-3) and in his record of the forces 
which marched from Lakonia to fight at Plataia in 479 BC (9.10.1; 9.11.3). Again, it 
is these three groups which are enumerated by Xenophon in his account of the diffi- 
culties that beset the Spartans after their defeat at Leuktra in 371 BC: as many of the 
Spartiatai had been killed in the battle as had survived (о%тбу Zraptiatőv où релб- 
ушу ATOAMAOTOV Ev TH £v Ає®ктро1с и@ут T] Aeınouevov), while many of the 
slaves (t@v SobAwv) and the perioikic cities (лоААфУ SE TEPLOLKiSwv nÓAeov) were 
in revolt (Ages. 2.24). 

This tripartite division overlaps, however, with a second, bipartite division: to- 
gether, the Spartiatai and perioikoi constituted the Lakedaimonioi.? Thucydides, for 


5 Pace P.J. Rhodes, “Epigraphical Evidence: Laws and Decrees,” CPCActs 2, 91-112, esp. 91- 
92: “I suspect that we shall find that the Greeks themselves were not wholly consistent in their 
use of the word...that is, they were often not as tidy and systematic in their use of their language 
as a tidy and systematic scholar would wish, and the principle that any political entity which a 
Greek is known to have called a polis must have been a polis may not be a useful principle on 
which to base our research." See the objections of M.H. Hansen, “ПОЛЛАХОХ TIOAIZ AE- 
TETAI (Arist. Pol. 1276a23): The Copenhagen Inventory of Poleis and the Lex Hafniensis de 
Civitate," in CPCActs 3, 7-72, esp. 18-19 who cites this passage. 

б Iam mainly concerned in this article with the perioikic communities of Lakonia rather than 
Messenia. It should be noted, however, that the term “Lakonia/Laconia” was coined by the 
Romans and that the ancient term “Lakedaimon” (when used in a territorial sense) and its cog- 
nate “Lakonike” could sometimes be applied to both Lakonia and Messenia. See P. Cartledge, 
Sparta and Lakonia. A Regional History 1300-362 BC (London 1979) 4-5. 

7 See, for example R. Sealey, A History of the Greek City-States 700-338 BC (Berkeley-Los 
Angeles 1976) 67: "The basic structure of the state recognised people of three different status, 
namely, Spartiates, perioeci and helots"; P. Cartledge, Agesilaos and the Crisis of Sparta (Bal- 
timore 1987) 15: "In tandem with the creation of the Helots, the Spartans had developed a third 
force within the population of Lakonia and Messenia. The Perioikoi..." (my emphasis); cf. idem 
(supra n. 6) 97. 

8 Note that Thuc. 5.23.3 also uses the word 6ovAeia as a collective term for the helots. 

9  V.Ehrenberg, “Der Damos im archaischen Sparta,” in idem, Polis und Imperium. Beiträge zur 
alten Geschichte (Zürich & Stuttgart 1965) 202—220 (originally published in Hermes 68 [1933] 
288-305), esp. 217; F. Hampl, “Die lakedämonischen Perióken," Hermes 72 (1937) 1—49, esp. 
1, 7; G.L. Huxley, Early Sparta (London 1962) 25; Cartledge (supra n. 6) 16, 177; W.G. For- 
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example, says that the perioikic settlements of Thyrea and Anthene (both near the 
eastern coast of the Peloponnese at a distance of more than 50 km from Sparta) were 
inhabited by Lakedaimonioi (5.41.2), while the Lakedaimonioi commemorated on 
the Serpent Column at Delphi evidently included perioikoi alongside Spartiatai.!? 
Within the general category of the Lakedaimonioi, we often find explicit opposi- 
tions drawn between its two constituent groups. Thus, the exiled Spartan king De- 
maratos tells king Xerxes of Persia (Hdt. 7.234.2): "Q Вас1Ає%, хАл]бос нёу TOAAOV 
пбутоу TOV Aakeðarpoviwv Kal т0Алєс noriai. tò ёё HEAELG ёкрадеїу, ELÖNGELG. 
ёст. £v t Aakedaipovi Enápm nóAu бубрфу óxtakxuoy Ui ov HAALOTO. kai ODTOL 
т@утєс ELOL GHOLOL тоїе1 EVOGSE poyxecapévovov ої ye HEV GAAOL Aakeóauióviot 
10910161 рёу ODK ёроол, àyo90t бё (“The population of the Lakedaimonians is 
great, O King, and they have many poleis. But you will know what it is you wish to 
learn. There is a polis in Lakedaimon called Sparta which has more than 8,000 men. 
And these are all the equals to the men who have fought here; the other Lakedaimo- 
nians are not the equals to these but they are good all the same"). Similarly, in 
describing Peloponnesian operations in the eastern Aegean in 411 BC, Thucydides 
(8.22.1) specifies that the infantry was led by the Spartiate Eualas (EbdAag Enap- 
1t&Tno) while the navy was commanded by Deiniadas the perioikos (Aewvábag ле- 
pioıkog), and Xenophon (Hell. 6.21) recounts how, after his invasion of Arkadia іп 
370 BC, Agesilaos first dismissed the Spartiatai (то®с pèv Ўлартійтос ánéAvogv 
oixade) and then sent the perioikoi home to their own cities (xotg бё nepioikovg 
d&$fjkev ETL tac Eavtdv nóAsic). By contrast, the helots of Lakonia were never 
inclusively indicated by the term Lakedaimonioi (although the helots of Messenia 
do seem to have referred to themselves by the ethnic Methanioi).!! This bipartite 
division of Spartan society distinguishes, then, between Lakedaimonioi (Spartiatai 
+ perioikoi) on the one hand and helots on the other.!? 

In his response to Xerxes, Demaratos refers to the “many poleis" that the 
Lakedaimonian perioikoi inhabited (see above),!? and an ancient tradition — pre- 
served in Strabo but possibly traceable to Androtion — recounted that there had once 


rest, A History of Sparta (London 1995 [3rd edn.]) 131; L. Thommen, Lakedaimonion Politeia. 
Die Entstehung der spartanischen Verfassung (Historia Einzelschriften 103; Stuttgart 1996) 
15; Shipley (supra n. 1) 201. 

10 Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 27; cf. Hdt. 9.81. 

11 The ethnic is attested on two bronze spear-butts, probably to be dated to the 460s BC and dedi- 
cated by the Messenians as victory offerings at the sanctuaries of Zeus at Olympia and Apollo 
Korythos at Korone: W. Dittenberger and K. Purgold, Olympia V. Die Inschriften von Olympia 
(Berlin 1896) 247-48; L.H. Jeffery, The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece: A Study of the Origin 
of the Greek Alphabet and Its Development from the Eighth to the Fifth Centuries BC (Oxford 
1990 [2nd edn.]) 206, no. 3. See R.A. Bauslaugh, "Messenian Dialect and Dedications of the 
‘Methanioi’,” Hesperia 59 (1990) 661-68. 

12 Shipley (supra n. 1) 203. It has been argued by Hampl ([supra n. 9] 24) that perioikoi, as much 
as Spartiatai, could control helots. 

13 Thuc. 5.54.1 may be referring to perioikic cities when he states that not even at nölzız ёЁ Ov 
ёпёрфӨтсау [ће poleis from which they had been sent"] knew the destination of Agis’ expe- 
dition in the summer of 419 BC, though poleis here is often taken to refer to Sparta's allies 
within the Peloponnesian League: see Gomme's comments in HCT 4 (1970) 73-74. 
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existed as many as 100 poleis іп Lakedaimon.!* Some of these poleis are known to 
us by name: Pherekydes (FGrHist 3) attributes the origins of the poleis of Oitylos 
(fr. 168) and Tainaron (fr. 39) to eponymous founders; Thucydides refers to the 
poleis of Kythera (4.54.1) and Kynourian Anthene (5.41.2); and Pseudo-Skylax enu- 
merates among the poleis of Lakedaimon Asine, Mothone, Achilleios Limen, 
Psamouthous Limen, Tainaros, Las, Gytheion, Boia, Side, Epidauros, Prasia and 
Methana (45—46). As befits a periplous, these are all coastal cities, but the account 
continues with the observation that Бісі дё кой &AAXat roial nóAgUG Aakeðar- 
роуіоу. Ev pecoyeia $ ёст Enápm kai GAXat norai (“there are many other 
poleis of the Lakedaimonians and in the interior of the territory are situated Sparta 
and many others"). 

Pseudo-Skylax's account of perioikic communities in Lakedaimon would ap- 
pear to be employing the term polis in the sense of what Shipley calls a “polis- 
town”,!> while Thucydides’ reference to thy буо nöAıv (“the upper city") at Ky- 
thera suggests a similar usage. Indeed, for scholars such as Niese, Hampl or 
Gschnitzer, the literary attestations of the term polis to describe perioikic settle- 
ments should only be taken in the urbanistic sense of “polis-town” since there can be 
no question that these communities possessed the status of autonomous "polis- 
states", given their presumed subjugation to Sparta.! Nevertheless, this assumption 
must now be questioned in the light of three recent propositions made by Mogens 
Herman Hansen on the basis of research undertaken by the Copenhagen Polis Cen- 
tre. Firstly, Hansen has convincingly demonstrated that the criterion of autonomy as 
the sine qua non of polis status is a myth of modern historiography: in antiquity, 
communities that were dependent upon a more powerful city or members of a hege- 
monic league could still be described as poleis.!? Secondly, the classification of 
perioikic poleis as urban rather than political centres would flagrantly contradict the 
empirically derived "principle" which Hansen terms the Lex Hafniensis de Civitate 
and which states that “in archaic and classical sources the term polis used in the 
sense of "town" to denote a named urban centre is not applied to any urban centre 
but only to a town which was also the political centre of a polis."!? Thirdly, Hansen 


14 For Bólte's attribution of the tradition to Androtion see Jacoby's commentary on Androtion 
(FGrHist 324) fr. 49. Strab. 8.4.11 says that in his own day there were thirty Lakedaimonian 
noAixva: in addition to Sparta. See Shipley (supra n. 1) 190-195 and 226-69, where something 
in the region of 95 presumed poleis in Lakortia and Messenia are listed. 

15 Shipley (supra n. 1) 206. See, however, P. Flensted-Jensen & М.Н. Hansen, “Pseudo-Skylax’ 
Use of the Term Polis," in CPCPapers 3, 137-67 who note that, with very few exceptions, 
Pseudo-Skylax "restrict(s] the term polis to urban centres which were also political centres of a 
polis" (p. 148). 

16 B. Niese, "Neue Beiträge zur Geschichte und Landeskunde Lakedämons,” Géttingische ge- 
lehrte Nachrichten (1906) 101—42, esp. 103; Hampl (supra n. 9) 48; F. Gschnitzer, Abhändige 
Orte im griechischen Altertum (München 1958) 62-63. See generally Shipley (supra n. 1) 206- 
207. 

17 М.Н. Hansen, “The ‘Autonomous City-State.’ Ancient Fact or Modern Fiction?," in CPCPa- 
pers 2, 21-43. 

18 М.Н. Hansen, “TIOAAAXQ2Z TIOAIZ AETETAI (Arist. Pol. 1276223). The Copenhagen In- 
ventory of Poleis and the Lex Hafniensis de Civitate," in CPCAcıs 3, 7-72. 
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observes that in most documented cases the attestation of a “city-ethnic” (an adjec- 
tive or substantive derived from a toponym designating an urban centre that is not in 
itself a civic subdivision) provides a good indication that the individual or individ- 
uals so named belonged to a polis in the political sense.!? That the ethnics attested 
for the perioikic communities of Kythera (Kytherioi), Oion (Oiatai), Aigys (Aigyeis), 
Epidauros Limera (Epidaurioi), Kyphanta (Kyphantaseis) and Pellana (Pellaneis)?? 
are likely to be city-ethnics rather than ethnics based on civic subdivisions may be 
inferred from Xenophon's frequent mention of Néav 6 'Acıvoiiog (Xen. Anab. 5.3.4; 
6.4.11; 7.1.40; 7.2.1); since demotics and “sub-ethnics” are only very rarely em- 
ployed outside the polis of which they are constituent parts, Xenophon's designa- 
tion of Neon as an Asinaian should indicate that Asinaios — and, by extension, Ky- 
therioi, Oiatai, Aigyeis, etc. — are therefore city-ethnics. While it may be objected 
that the second and third propositions, taken singly, need not provide cast-iron proof 
for the political status of a polis?! the cumulative effect of all three propositions 
should indicate strongly that perioikic communities were both "polis-towns" and 
*polis-states", and it was in the latter capacity that their members were entitled to 
compete in the Olympic Games alongside the citizens of other Greek ро/еіѕ.22 
Given that under some circumstances a Kytherios, an Aigyeus, a Kyphantaseus 
or a Pellaneus might also be described as a Lakedaimonios, it might be supposed 
thatthe city-ethnic designates the citizenship of a particular perioikos while the term 
Lakedaimonios should indicate a broader affiliation, perhaps based on regional cri- 
teria. At first sight, such a conclusion would appear to be confirmed by Demaratos' 
pronouncement (see above) that ott év тў Aaxedaipovi Znáptn nörıg (“in Lakedai- 
mon, there is a polis named Sparta"), which ought to mean that Lakedaimon was the 
name of the region in which the city of Sparta was situated and, by extension, the 
xy pa or territory which Sparta controlled. That the term “Sparta” was employed to 
indicate both an urban centre (“polis-town”) and a political centre (“polis-state”) is 
certainly supported by further ancient testimony. Thucydides (4.3.2) tells us that 
Pylos is 400 stades from Sparta, by which he must mean the urban centre,? and the 


19 М.Н. Hansen, “Boiotian Poleis ~ a Test Case," in CPCActs 2, 13-63; idem, "City-Ethnics as 
Evidence for Polis Identity," in CPCPapers 3, 169-96. See also T.H. Nielsen, "Arkadia. City- 
Ethnics and Tribalism,” in CPCActs 3, 117-63. 

20 Kytherioi: Thuc. 7.57.6. Oiatai: Xen. Hell. 6.5.26. Aigyeis: Theopomp. (FGrHist 115) fr. 361. 
Epidaurioi, Kyphantaseis and Pellaneis: /С ХП.5 542. Ethnics are also attested for perioikic 
settlements in Messenia: Thuc. 1.101.2 (Thouriatai; Aithaies); Xen. Hell. 3.3.8 (Aulonitai). 

21 See,for example, the reviews of CPCActs 3 and CPCPapers 3 by A. Chaniotis, BMCR 97.7.16 
and Н. van Wees, G&R 44 (1997) 230-31. 

22 Paus. 3.22.5; IG V.1 1108. See Hampl (supra n. 9) 2-3; Ehrenberg (supra n. 9) 217. 

23 Cartledge (supra n. 6) 240—241 points out that an error of calculation has been made here and 
that the true distance between Pylos and Sparta is about 600 stades. While this provides grist to 
the mill of those who have recognised Thucydides’ numerate vagueness (see, for example, S. 
Hornblower, "Introduction: Summary of the Papers; The Story of Greek Historiography; Inter- 
textuality and the Greek Historians," in idem (ed.), Greek Historiography [Oxford 1994] 1—72, 
esp. 26-27), the observation does not negate the assumption that Thucydides is here talking 
about an urban centre. 
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term "Sparta" regularly indicates the political centre where the ephors and kings 
exercised their rule.” 

Furthermore, the territorial usage of the term “Lakedaimon” can be demonstra- 
ted by Herodotos' juxtaposition of Lakedaimon with Attike and Boiotia — both in- 
disputably territories (9.6) — and by Xenophon's description of Lakedaimon as the 
territory in which the perioikic settlement of Pharai was situated (Hell. 4.8.7; cf. Ps.- 
Skylax 46). Indeed, this notion can be traced back to the Homeric Catalogue of 
Ships (Il. 2.581-85) where the poet invokes Oi 8’ zixov kotàmv Aaxeóaígova Ky- 
тфессоу, Däpiv te Ўлартцу te noAvtpripová te MÉconv, Вроселбс т ёуёроуто 
кої Adyeräg ёратету@с, ot т dp’ 'АрокЛос ғїҳоу "Eog т, ÉpaAov птоћіеӨроу, ої 
te Adav eixov nö’ OitvAov åupevénovto (“those who hold hollow Lakedaimon 
with its ravines, and Pharis and Sparta and Messe abounding in doves; those who 
inhabit Bryseiai and lovely Augeiai; those who hold Amyklai and the coastal citadel 
of Helos; those who hold Las and dwell around Oitylos"). As in the descriptions of 
the contingents from Boiotia, Phokis, Lokris, Euboia, Arkadia, Elis, Aitolia, Krete 
and Rhodos, the poet names the region first, followed by the settlements located 
within that region.?? On this evidence alone, one would be forced to conclude that 
the term Spartiatai (ХлартиттсХлортійттс), which is already attested by the mid- 
dle of the seventh century ВС,26 is a city-ethnic while the term Lakedaimonioi should 
represent what Hansen terms a “regional ethnic".?? 

Predictably perhaps, the matter is not so simple. According to Eustathius' com- 
mentary on the Шаа (294.4), the fifth-century comic poet Kratinos had referred to 
xópav Zräprnv (“Spartan territory"). This could, of course, simply refer to the ter- 
ritory immediately surrounding the city of Sparta than to Lakonia generally, but 
more troubling evidence is presented by the fifth-century genealogist Pherekydes of 
Athens (FGrHist З fr. 168) who describes the perioikic polis of Oitylos — situated ` 
some 50 km to the south of Sparta - as lying £v Xnáprij (“within Sparta”). By 
contrast, Lakedaimon could be employed to denote the political centre of the Spar- 
tan state: on several occasions Lakedaimon is described as the place where embas- 


24 E.g. Thuc. 2.2.1; Xen. Hell. 3.2.1 (ephors); Thuc. 1.128.7; Xen. Hell. 5.3.10 (kings). 

25 SeeL. Pareti, Storia di Sparta arcaica Vol. 1 (Firenze 1917) 154. 

26 P.Oxy. 3316 (attributed to the Spartan poet Tyrtaios). 

27 Hansen (supra n. 19 [CPCPapers 3]). F. Gschnitzer, “Stammes- und Ortsgemeinden im alten 
Griechenland," WS 68 (1955) 120-44 distinguishes between a Stammesgemeinde, where an 
ethnos or population group gives its name to the region it inhabits (e.g. Aitolians, Achaians, 
Boiotians, etc.), and an Ortsgemeinde, where a community assumes a collective name from its 
central place (e.g. Athenians, Megarians, Korinthians, etc.) — this second category is based on 
the “Ableitungen von Ortsnamen" formulated in W. Dittenberger, "Ethnika und Verwandtes 
П”, Hermes 41 (1906) 161—219. Hansen's distinction is a little different: “city-ethnics” operate 
exclusively at the level of the polis and are always Ortsgemeinden; "regional ethnics" on the 
other hand operate at a level beyond the polis and may be either Stammesgemeinden derived 
from "primitive Volksnamen" (e.g. Arkadians, Epeirotes) or Ortsgemeinden based on broader 
geographical areas (e.g. Euboians, Sikeliotai). 

28 Forthe location of ancient Oitylos, see W. Cavanagh, J. Crouwel, R.W.V. Catling & G. Shipley 
(eds.), Continuity and Change in a Greek Rural Landscape: The Laconia Survey Y: Archaeo- 
logical Data (BSA Supp. Vol. 27; London 1996) 300-301. 
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sies are allowed to address the Spartans and where the ephors exercise their duties.?? 
Furthermore, Lakedaimon can also signify the urban centre that we more normally 
call Sparta. This is clear from Xenophon's description of the messenger who was 
sent eis thv Aaxedaipova (“to Lakedaimon”) to announce the news of the Leuktra 
defeat to those who had assembled in the city to celebrate the Gymnopaidia (Hell. 
6.4.16). It is also explicit in an inscription from Olympia, dated to 316 BC, which 
states that Lakedaimon (i.e. the city) is 620 stades from Olympia (Syll.3 1069). When 
we find Lakedaimon explicitly juxtaposed with Athens,*° or contrasted with other 
poleis,?! then we are forced to the conclusion that the term Lakedaimon is used to 
denote a polis in its three essential aspects: i) as "polis-town" (i.e. the city of Spar- 
ta); ii) as "polis-country" (i.e. Lakonia and — for much of the Archaic and Classical 
periods — Messenia); and iii) as “polis-state” (the political community of Lakedai- 
monioi).?? Consequently, the term Lakedaimonioi should be viewed as a city-eth- 
nic, and it is almost certainly in this sense that it is juxtaposed with other city-ethnics 
('A0avaiot, Kopiv8tot, Zucuóviot, Atyıvätat) оп the victory monuments that were 
dedicated at Delphi and Olympia — and, we assume, Isthmia — after the battle of 
Plataia.?? Yet, as has already been observed, in these contexts Lakedaimonioi in- 
cluded perioikoi alongside Spartiatai and it is inconceivable that the same term could 
simultaneously be read in two different ways — as a city-ethnic in the case of the 
Spartiatai but as a regional ethnic in the case of the perioikoi. The only conclusion 
that can be drawn is that perioikoi, as much as Spartiatai, possessed two city-eth- 
nics.*4 

At first sight this seems paradoxical. We are normally accustomed to think of 
those who bear a city-ethnic as politai of the polis from which they take their name, 
yet it is quite clear that the assembly of the Lakedaimonioi (thy ёккАтсіау тфу 
Aaxedatpoviev [Thuc. 1.87.1]) did not include perioikoi. In fact, of course, not all 
politai need be fully enfranchised — indeed the isomorphism between citizens by 
birth and citizens with {ull political rights is only really true of democracies.*> The 


29 E.g. Thuc. 1.43.1 (embassies); 5.19.1; 5.25.1; 8.58.1 (ephors). 

30 Hdt. 7.32: плу оёте ёс 'АӨцуос̧ обте ёс Aaxedainova блёлєрле (“but he sent neither to 
Athens nor to Lakedaimon with respect to the request for earth"). 

31 Ps.-Xen. Lak.Pol. 9.4: £v pév yàp тойс бАМлс nóAeow ... £v бё тў Aakedaipovt .. (“for in 
other poleis ... but in Lakedaimon ..."). 

32 This tripartite use of the toponym “Lakedaimon” conforms to regular Greek practise: see Hansen 
(supra n. 5) 38 and compare the case of Elis, which may refer either to the town (Xen. Hell. 
3.2.27; 7.4.14), the region (Thuc. 2.66.1) or the political community (Xen. Hell. 6.5.3; 7.4.15- 
16). 

33 Hdt. 9.81 says that a gold tripod was dedicated at Delphi while bronze statues of Zeus and 
Poseidon were set up at Olympia and Isthmia respectively. For the inscription on the Delphic 
tripod: Meiggs-Lewis, СНІ 27; for the inscription on the statue of Zeus at Olympia: Paus. 5.23.1— 
2 


34 Contra H. Michell, Sparta (Cambridge 1952) 68: “If, as there is good reason to suppose, the 
perioecic towns were also тОАє1с in their own right, then a perioecus could not be a citizen of 
his own town and of the city of Sparta at the same time." 

35 See especially М.Н. Hansen, “Polis, Politeuma and Politeia: a Note on Arist. Pol. 1278b6--14,” 
in CPCPapers 1, 91-98, esp. 92-93. 
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non-Spartiate Lakedaimonioi, then, were politai of the Lakedaimonian state insofar 
as they were the freeborn male children of Lakedaimonioi, even if they were not 
fully enfranchised.?6 

It is this recognition of Lakedaimonian "citizenship" that helps us understand a 
little better Xenophon's description of status groups in his discussion of the Kinado- 
nian conspiracy of 397 BC (Hell. 3.3.5-6). In attempting to gauge the seriousness of 
the plot, the ephors are told that the conspirators included ғ1Аож koi veodapadeor 
Koi тоїс onopetoot Kal toic TEPLOLKOLG' блох Yap Ev то%то1с тїс AÓyoc YEVOLTO 
пері Znapttatóv, ovdéva, 60vac8o1 KPUTTELV TO HN ovy ўӧёос àv Kal adv c- 
Oievv aùtõv (“helots, neodamodeis, hypomeiones and perioikoi — all of whom, when- 
ever there was any mention of the Spartiatai, could barely conceal the fact that they 
would gladly eat them raw"). Here, Xenophon presents us with a spectrum of status 
groups in ascending order, starting from the helots, who had no political rights what- 
soever, and ending with the Spartiatai who held both Spartan and Lakedaimonian 
citizenship. The term “neodamodeis” signifies those (often of former helot status) 
who have been newly enrolled in the damos — that is, within the Lakedaimonian 
(but not Spartan) politeia.?® The term “hypomeiones” appears nowhere else in any 
extant account of Spartan society, but its comparative denotation (“inferiors”) re- 
quires a category against which it is defined — namely, the *homoioi", or Spartiatai 
of equal status.?? The hypomeiones, then, are those who have been demoted from 
full Spartiate citizen status but retain their identity as Lakedaimonian citizens. Rea- 
sons for demotion might typically include failure to pass through the Spartan educa- 
tion programme (agoge), failure to beelected to one of the Spartan common-messes 
(pheiditia) and even failure to meet the stipulated contribution to the common- 
mess;? it is also possible that the kypomeiones embraced those who were excluded 
from full citizen rights due to either cowardice in battle (tresantes) or mixed parent- 
age (nothoi, mothakes/mothones).*! Finally, the perioikoi rank above the hypo- 
meiones in Xenophon's list because although they share Lakedaimonian citizenship 
with them, they also possess citizenship in their own poleis – unlike the hypomeiones 
who have lost their full civic rights at Sparta. 


36 Pareti (supra n. 25) 201; Hampl (supra n. 9) 7; Thommen (supra n. 9) 15; Shipley (supra n. 1) 
207. 

37 Hampl (supra n. 9) 26; Shipley (supra п. 1)°203. 

38 Cartledge (supra n. 6) 251 suggests that the neodamodeis were first created after 424 BC when 
the helots who had accompanied Brasidas on his expedition to Thrace in 424 BC were granted 
their freedom and settled at Lepreon on the borders of Lakonia and Elis (Thuc. 5.34.1). 

39 This much can be inferred from Xenophon's account. When asked, after his arrest, his motiva- 
tions in promoting the conspiracy Kinadon replied that he wished to be “lesser than nobody in 
Lakedaimon” (unõevòç fitvov eivat £v AaKedaipove [3.3.11]). In introducing Kinadon, Xeno- 
phon describes him as “not one of the homoioi” (ob pévtor tüv ópotav [3.3.5]). See further 
Cartledge (supra n. 6) 313-14. 

40 Cartledge (supra п. 6) 314. Arist. Pol. 1271a26 describes how failure to meet mess contribu- 
tions resulted in demotion from the citizen body. 

41 Forthe tresantes: Hdt.7.229-32;9.71.Nothoi: Xen. Hell. 5.3.9. Mothakes: Phylarchos (FGrHist 
81) fr. 43; Plut. Cleom. 8.1; Ael. VH 12.43. See generally Cartledge (supra n. 6) 314-15. 
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The category of Lakedaimonian citizenship may also, however, explain the ap- 
parent anomaly whereby the perioikic cities of Lakedaimon were immune from the 
terms of the King's Peace of 386 BC which guaranteed autonomy “to all poleis both 
large and small” (Xen. Hell. 5.1.31).*? The cynical response to this would be that 
since the Spartans were apparently the guardians (albeit self-appointed) of the peace, 
the interpretation of what might or might not constitute a breach of the treaty lay in 
their hands, though the attribution of such manipulative Realpolitik to the otherwise 
obsessively religious Spartans has worried at least one modern scholar.“? Instead, 
the notion of a single Lakedaimonian state provides a more convincing explanation. 
The crime of Thebes was to dominate what were technically peer polities within the 
overarching framework of the Boiotian League. Even if the situation in Lakedaimon 
was in practical terms virtually identical to that in Boiotia, the Spartans could at 
least make the case that the perioikic poleis were not formerly-independent, subju- 
gated peers but rather participants within the Lakedaimonian politeia.* 

The picture which emerges is one of two quite different and superimposed sys- 
tems which structure political, civic and territorial space in Lakedaimon. The first, 
which operates in the horizontal plane, is essentially “polycentric”. It is organised 
around a number of neighbouring poleis (Sparta, Boia, Tainaros, etc.), each of which 
has its own institutions, urban centre and almost certainly chora. The second, which 
operates in the vertical plane, is *monocentric" and focused on the polis of Lakedai- 
mon whose urban centre is Lakedaimon-Sparta, whose territory comprises the whole 
of what is now termed Lakonia (and, through conquest, Messenia) and whose citi- 
zens are all the Lakedaimonioi, whether enfranchised or not. ? The point of contact 
between the two systems is represented by the physical conurbation of Sparta- 
Lakedaimon. 

In antiquity the conjunction between these two systems seems to have been 
envisaged as a type of synoecism. In setting out the early (pre)history of Lakonia, 
Pausanias (3.1.2) records that Lakedaimon, son of Zeus and Taygete, formed a union 


42 Cf. Hansen (supra n. 17) 28: "a rigorous implementation of the King's Peace would have resul- 
ted in the breaking-up of many more confederacies than the Boiotian and Chalkidian, and in the 
liberation of many more dependencies, including the perioikic communities in Lakonia and 
Messenia." 

43 А.С. Keen, "Were the Boiotian Poleis autonomoi?,” in CPCPapers 3, 113-25, esp. 115: “If it 
was generally acknowledged that they [perioikic communities] were non-autonomoi poleis, and 
therefore ipso facto in breach of the terms of the King's Peace, one must assume a very high 
level of cynical hypocrisy amongst the Spartans concerning the oaths of the Peace." 

44 Itis worth noting here that Ephoros (FGrHist 70) fr. 117 says the perioikoi “also shared in the 
politeia” (ueséxovtac Kai noArteiag). Only Isoc. Panath. 179 remarks on the charade whereby 
perioikic poleis nominally existed but in reality had less power than Attic demes (óvouáot uev 
NPOGAYOPEVOHEVOUG WG NOAEIG oikoüvtac, thv дё Sbvanıv EXovrag &Xátuo TÜV Ofjiov tv 
rap’ fiiv). 

45 Typically scholars have tended to emphasise only one of these two dimensions. For example, 
Hampl (supra n. 9) stresses the unity of the Lakedaimonian state but downplays the civic status 
of the perioikic poleis, while Cartledge ([supra n. 6] 178 and [supra n. 7] 16) identifies the 
relative autonomy of perioikic poleis but suggests that the term "Lakedaimonioi" has military, 
rather than fully political, connotations. 
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with Sparte, daughter of Eurotas (cuvdke1 ёё 6 Аакєбойноу Indpty Өхүстрі tod 
Eùpóta). The use of eponymous figures to account for toponyms (Lakedaimon, 
Sparta) and the names of natural features (Mount Taygetos, the Eurotas river) is, of 
course, a typical aetiological strategy that is frequently employed by Pausanias in 
the early chapters of his books, 6 though the explicit use of the verb cuvotkeiv to 
describe the union — rather than the more prosaic terms Aapeiv үхуоіка or ya- 
neiv (e.g. Paus. 4.1.1; 5.1.4, 6) – can hardly be accidental. There is, however, а 
major difference between the Lakedaimonian synoecism that Pausanias and his 
sources imagine and the more famous Attic model that was propagated by Thucy- 
dides (2.15.2). In the case of the latter, Theseus is said to have dissolved the bouleu- 
teria, prytaneia and archai in the neighbouring cities of Attike — a centripetal pro- 
cess that demoted these communities to the status of demes and promoted Athens as 
the single political centre. In Lakedaimon, by contrast, the centralisation of the 
Lakedaimonian "state" coexisted with the polycentric model of quasi-autonomous 
neighbouring cities described above. 

Merely to observe the simultaneous existence of the polycentric and monocen- 
tric models is one thing; to attempt to account for how, under what circumstances 
and when the two systems emerged is quite another. Here, as is so often the case in 
Spartan history, we are hindered by the fact that our earliest sources rarely predate 
the late-fifth or fourth centuries, are almost exclusively non-Spartan in derivation 
and are therefore already profoundly influenced by what has been termed “the Spar- 
tan mirage" — an idealistic view of the Spartan past which stressed the timelessness 
and stability of its social and political order and which served to provide a utopian 
blueprint of the ideal, timocratic society for those who were disenchanted with the 
perceived inequities of radical democracy (particularly at Athens).*’ The inevitable 
consequence of this is that research into the early history of Sparta must of necessity 
be tentative — even on occasion speculative — and inferred from less explicit catego- 
ries of evidence. Nevertheless, from any historical point of view it is most unlikely 
that both the polycentric and the monocentric models emerged at the same time, so 
the question remains regarding the model to which we give chronological primacy — 
that is to say, did the perioikic communities emerge within the context of an existing 
Lakedaimonian consciousness or were they incorporated at a later date within the 
Lakedaimonian state? 

Niese argued that the perioikic communities were colonial foundations estab- 
lished by the Dorians of Sparta soon after their arrival іп the Peloponnese.“ If true, 


46 See С. Calame, "Spartan Genealogies: the Mythical Representation of a Spatial Organization," 
in J. Bremmer (ed.), Interpretations of Greek Mythology (London 1987) 153-86; I. Malkin, 
Myth and Territory in the Spartan Mediterranean (Cambridge 1994) 19-22. 

47 ЅееЕ. ОШег, Le Mirage spartiate. Étude sur l’ idéalisation de Sparte dans l’ antiquité grecque, 
2 vols. (Paris 1933 & 1943); C.G. Starr, "The Credibility of Early Spartan History," Historia 14 
(1965) 257—72; E.N. Tigerstedt, The Legend of Sparta in Classical Antiquity, 2 vols. (Stock- 
holm 1965 & 1978); E. Rawson, The Spartan Tradition in European Thought (Oxford 1991 
(2nd edn.]); A. Powell and S. Hodkinson (eds.), The Shadow of Sparta (London 1994); N.M. 
Kennell, The Gymnasium of Virtue (Chapel Hill 1995); Thommen (supra n. 9). 

48 Niese (supra n. 16) 135. See also Hampl (supra n. 9) 7-16 who suggests that in time the status 
of theperioikoi declined due to their inability to maintain contributions to the pheiditia. This is 
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this might imply that the colonists carried out with them to their new communities 
an already-formed affiliation to a monocentric Lakedaimonian state.*? On the other 
hand, the tradition as reported by Pausanias (3.2.5-7) speaks of a series of early 
conquests of perioikic territory — Aigys during the joint reign of Charilaos and Arche- 
laos, Pharis and Geronthrai during the reign of Archelaos' son Teleklos, and Helos 
under Teleklos’ son Alkamenes.°® Furthermore, evidence from field survey sug- 
gests that in the postmycenaean period many perioikic sites were inhabited at least 
as early as Sparta?! As a result, the weight of scholarly opinion has generally in- 
clined to the view that formerly independent neighbouring settlements were brought 
into some sort of dependent relationship with Sparta, commencing in the eighth 
century, and that the extension of the term “Lakedaimonioi” to denote the free in- 
habitants of these settlements was a later historical occurrence.?? Typical in this 
regard was Ehrenberg's hypothesis that the perioikoi, though occupying a position 
of dependence upon Sparta from an early date, were not officially incorporated within 
а Lakedaimonian state until the sixth century.? 

There is certainly much to recommend Ehrenberg's proposition, beginning with 
the evidence of nomenclature. The ethnic Lakedaimonios begins to receive epigraph- 
ic attestation in the sixth century: a marble seat, set up at Olympia and dated by 
Jeffery to 600—550 BC, carries an inscription commemorating its dedicator, "the 
Lakedaimonian Gorgos, proxenos of the Eleans",5^ while the ethnic also appears on 
a bronze strip, dedicated at Olympia in the period 550-525 BC.* By contrast, it is at 
present unattested in the extant fragments of the seventh-century poets Alkman and 
Tyrtaios, although the latter does employ the ethnic Spartiatai (P.Oxy. 3316). 


not the place for a discussion of the historicity of the Dorian Invasion: for a recent (sceptical) 
synopsis with bibliography, see J.M. Hall, Ethnic Identity in Greek Antiquity (Cambridge 1997) 
4-16, 56-65, 114—26. 

49 Similararguments have been made by those who suggest that the Attic synoecism was actually 
the consequence of Athenian (re)colonisation of Attika: see A.M. Snodgrass, "Central Greece 
and Thessaly,” CAH (2nd edn.) Ш.1 (1982) 657—95, esp. 668; W.G. Cavanagh, "Surveys, Cities 
and Synoecism," in Rich & Hadrill (supra n. 2) 97-118, esp. 108. For a general discussion: R. 
Parker, Athenian Religion: A History (Oxford 1996) 10-17. 

50 For the problems with the chronology of this account, see Cartledge (supra n. 6) 107. 

51 Protogeometric material has been recorded at Parálio Ástros, Amyklai, Análipsis-Anthochóri, 
Stená-Mavrovoüni and possibly Karaotisi-Astéri, while submycenaean pottery is reported from 
Sídza-Leonídi: see Cavanagh et al (supra n. 28) 277, 282, 290, 293, 297-98. 

52 There is no overall consensus regarding the mechanism of domination (military or pacific) nor 
the origins of the perioikoi themselves (Dorians, Achaians or a mixture of the two). For a sum- 
mary of the divergent views, see P. Oliva, Sparta and Her Social Problems (Prague 1971) 55- 
62; Cartledge (supra n. 6) 97-98. Cartledge (ibid. 98) is almost certainly right to suggest that 
not all perioikoi of the Classical periodarrived at their status via the same route. 

53 Ehrenberg (supra n. 9) 217. Ehrenberg further suggests that this extension of the Lakedaimoni- 
an state may have prompted the Spartiatai to begin calling themselves “the equals" (Ouoio1). 
See also Thommen (supra n. 9) 50-51 and passim, who similarly believes that the ideology of 
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54 Jeffery (supra n. 11) 199, no. 15. 

55 Jeffery (supra n. 11) 199, no. 19. 
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Secondly, it is a reasonable (though undemonstrable) assumption that the exten- 
sion of the term Lakedaimonioi to include perioikoi was occasioned by their parti- 
cipation in military undertakings alongside the Spartiatai.’° Nevertheless, despite 
suspicions that the success of Spartan expansion should have been due to perioikic 
support,’ there is no unambiguous evidence for perioikic co-operation in military 
enterprises prior to the battle of Plataia in 479 BC (though Cartledge suggests that 
this terminus ante quem could be pushed back to the Spartan expedition to Samos in 
525 BC since all the naval stations of Lakonia lay in perioikic territory).>8 

Thirdly, there is the question of the nature of the perioikic relationship with 
Sparta. While Larsen believed that the perioikoi occupied a position somewhere 
between the helot population and the free allies of the Peloponnesian League, Oliva 
argued that their status should rather be envisaged as being situated between the 
Spartiatai and their Peloponnesian allies.*? Building on this observation, Cartledge 
has suggested that the Spartiatai contracted a series of unilateral alliances with peri- 
oikic poleis which later served as a model for the system of treaties that maintained 
the Peloponnesian League.© The formula of the Peloponnesian League treaties is 
known to us from a fifth-century inscription which bounds the Erxadieis Aitoloi “to 
follow wheresoever the Lakedaimonians lead by land and sea and to have the same 
friends as they” ([һелоџ]ёуос̧ hór ka Ao[xg60116vio]t hayiovraı xoi ka [tà yüv 
к]ол kà(0) 0àXo[0]0av, тӧ[у adtov] HiAov кол tòvv aùt[òv £x0póv] Exovreg hóv 
лєр [xoi Лаке]ёолибулол).6! By the time of this inscription, the Lakedaimonians 
who are party to the treaty included the perioikoi (see above), but it is self-evident 
that had exactly the same formula been adopted earlier to bind the perioikic commu- 
nities to Sparta then the term Lakedaimonioi can only have signified the Spartans; 
the other alternative is that the term Lakedaimonioi is a later substitution for Spartia- 
tai.°? In either case, one might reasonably conclude that the polycentric model is 
historically anterior to the monocentric model, that the perioikic communities had 
originally been independent poleis which were gradually brought into relations of 


56 M.Clauss, Sparta. Eine Einführung in seine Geschichte und Zivilisation (München 1983) 106— 
107. 

57 E.g. J.B. Salmoa, "Sparta, Argo e il Peloponneso," in Settis (supra n. 2) 847-67, esp. 849. 

58 Hdt.3.54; Cartledge (supra n. 6) 143.Salmon (supra n. 55) 849 tentatively suggests a date prior 
to 550 BC on the assumption that perioikic incorporatien predated the establishment of the 
Peloponnesian League. 

59 J.A.O. Larsen, "ITepíotkot," RE XIX (1938) 818; Oliva (supra n. 52) 62. 

60 Cartledge (supra n. 6) 178-79; idem, “The Peculiar Position of Sparta in the Development of 
the Greek City-State,” Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 80 (1980) 91-108, esp. 107- 
108; idem (supra n. 7) 16. 

61 SEG 26 461. The treaty has been variously dated within the fifth century: for a summary see 
Shipley (supra n. 1) 275, п. 51. It is almost certain that the "Aiteloi" with whom the treaty was 
contracted refers to the Aitolian ethnos of west Greece rather than to the homonymous perioikic 
polis: see Shipley (ibid. 275, n. 53). 

62 Paus. 3.11.1 says that the chief city of Lakonia had from its beginnings been called Sparta but 
had eventually assumed the name Lakedaimon (ёстіу ў хӧАс̧, Enáptn рёу буорасдғїсо £& 
&pxfic, npocAaßoüca ёё ava xpóvov xai Aakedaiuav ў adın калеїсдол) which would sug- 
gest the first of these two possibilities. However, at 3.1.2 he says that the chora and the popula- 
tien had been called Lakedaimonian prior to the foundation of Sparta. 
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dependency with Sparta through military, political or diplomatic mechanisms and 
that eventually — perhaps as late as the sixth century — this enlarged political collec- 
tivity came to be designated by an ethnic (“Lakedaimonioi”) that was either (i) a 
completely new coinage or (ii) an extension of a pre-existing ethnic that had pre- 
viously denoted only the Spartans. Unfortunately, the case is not quite so straight- 
forward. 

As far as the ethnic is concerned, its relatively late epigraphical attestation might 
suggest the first of these two alternatives — i.e. that it is a new coinage of the Late 
Archaic period. Yet this is, of course, an argument from silence which need not be 
highly significant: for example, the city of Chaironeia in Boiotia is first described as 
a polis by Hekataios (FGrHist 1 fr. 116) and then Thucydides (4.76.3; 4.89.2) but 
the ethnic “Chaironeis” is not attested prior to its appearance on fourth-century 
coins,® while as yet no ethnic is attested for the Arkadian city of Eutaia which is 
called a polis by Xenophon (Hell. 6.5.12).6* Ir. fact, although the usage of the ethnic 
Lakedaimonios is uncommon in the early Archaic period, the same cannot be said 
for the employment of the toponym “Lakedaimon”. It is certainly true that in early 
Greek poetry Sparta rather than Lakedaimon tends to be the preferred form,Ó5 but 
Lakedaimon is also attested,© and this duality of nomenclature is already found in 
Homer: in the Odyssey, the formula ёс Zräprnv тє xoi ёс ITóAov ňuaðóevta (“to 
Sparta and to sandy Pylos”) occurs a number of times,” but we also find the formula 
ёс HóAov Түүабётүу nd’ ёс Aakedaipova diav (“to divine Pylos and to noble Lakedai- 
mon”).68 Bólte recognised that “Sparta” was the commoner poetic form but he be- 
lieved that the term "Lakedaimon" was actually older, and although there was at that 
time no explicit contemporary evidence to which he could appeal a startling recent 
discovery in Boiotian Thebes has corroborated his hypothesis. 

On November 2 1993, a chance discovery of a Linear B tablet during road- 
works along Pelopidas Street in the Kadmeia district prompted a two-year rescue 
excavation which revealed a large archive of tablets dating to the second half of the 
thirteenth century ВС.?° The new tablets will undoubtedly contribute greatly to our 
understanding of not only Mycenaean political and religious administration but also 
the Mycenaean linguistic system itself. However, what is of concern here are the 
references on three tablets to a ra-ke-da-mo-ni-jo / ra-ke-da-mi-ni-jo (Aakeóat- 
póvioc) and a ra-ke-da-mo-ni-jo-u-jo (Aakeóauióviog vidc).”! If, as the excavator 
claimed, Aaxedatovioc is an ethnic, then we would have a surprisingly early attes- 


63 M.H. Hansen, "An Inventory of Boiotian Poleis in the Archaic and Classical Periods," CPCActs 
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chyl. fr. 20 Campbell; Timotheos fr. 791 Campbell. 
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tation of the use of ethnics in the Greek world. Unfortunately, the juxtaposition of 
the adjective Aaxeda1ovios with the word vtdc ("son") makes it more likely that 
the former is a patronymic — meaning “son of Lakedaimon" - than an ethnic."? That 
said, it is inherently unlikely that the Lakedaimon named in the texts gave his name 
to a town or region (a prerogative generally reserved for either mythical eponymous 
heroes or Hellenistic kings and generals), so the attestation of the name should indi- 
cate the prior existence of the toponym. Furthermore, the fact that both Lakedaimon 
and his son are included in lists of offerings and associated with divinities and reli- 
gious officials should indicate their high status -7 and, as a consequence, the com- 
parative importance of the place from which the onomastic is derived. It would not, 
in fact, be stretching the imagination too far to imagine that the toponym Lakedai- 
mon denoted the central place of Mycenaean Lakonia. 

The early existence of the toponym “Lakedaimon” might then incline us to ac- 
cept the second of the two alternatives outlined above — namely, that the ethnic 
Lakedaimonioi originally denoted the Spartiatiai and was later extended to include 
the perioikoi — but there is one grave obstacle: the historical settlement of Sparta 
preserved no physical continuity with the central place of Mycenaean Lakonia. Al- 
though some Late Helladic sherds have been found on the Spartan akropolis, they 
are very few and invariably date to the very final phases of LHIII,’* after which a 
gap in occupation appears to intervene until the later phase of the Protogeometric 
period (ca. 950 ВС).7° There are a number of possible candidates for the centre of 
Mycenaean Lakedaimon, but the site which offers the best qualifications is undoubt- 
edly the Mycenaean mansion on the eastern side of the Eurotas plain near Ther- 
арпе.76 It was here that the Lakedaimonians of the historical period chose to wor- 
ship Menelaos and Helen; furthermore, this sanctuary lay in close proximity to that 
of Polydeukes, one of the Dioskouroi and the brother of Helen (Paus. 3.20.1), and 
both Pindar (/sthm. 1.10) and Pseudo-Hesiod (fr. 198 Merkelbach-West) associate 
the Dioskouroi with Lakedaimon in contexts where it would appear that Lakedai- 
mon indicates a precise place rather than a general region." While it is theoretically 
possible that Mycenaean Lakedaimon could also have been designated by the name 
Sparta, a plausible etymological interpretation of the toponym (onópcn from олеіро, 
meaning “the city that is sown or generated”)? would seem to indicate a relatively 
new settlement and therefore suggest that the name Sparta does not predate the foun- 
dation of the historical city on the western bank of Eurotas. 
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The evidence suggests, then, that the inhabitants of historical Sparta usurped a 
name (Lakedaimon) that had originally designated a much older settlement located 
elsewhere and that this had already occurred by the time of the Odyssey. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine that this claim was pursued simply out of an internal desire to root 
Spartan origins in Bronze Age Lakonia — not least because the extraneous origins of 
the “Dorian” conquerors of Lakonia never ceased to be exalted.”? The action be- 
comes easier to explain, however, if we hypothesise that the name Lakedaimon still 
possessed a significance for neighbouring communities in Lakonia (or at least in the 
Eurotas basin). By promoting themselves as the new protectors of the old Lakedai- 
monian heritage, the Spartans could portray themselves as the natural guardians of 
their fellow Lakedaimonians. In other words, while the fact of perioikic incorpora- 
tion argues strongly for the anteriority of the polycentric model, it was achieved at 
an ideological level by appealing to a largely imagined monocentric model based in 
part on the memory (however refracted) of Mycenaean Lakedaimon. 

This conclusion is inevitably conjectural, though it at least resolves two diffi- 
culties inherent in the communis opinio. In the first place, the traditional explanation 
asks us to believe that the perioikic settlements were subjugated — either peacefully 
or forcibly — to Sparta and then at a later date granted a Lakedaimonian citizen- 
status that in real terms offered them no tangible benefits. On the hypothesis offered 
here, however, a prior subscription to a Lakedaimonian identity on the part of the 
perioikoi may actually have facilitated the mechanisms by which they became bound 
to Sparta. In the second place, the fact that the perioikoi remained steadfastly loyal 
to Sparta until well into the fourth century9? should indicate a relationship that was 
based on more than the mere artificiality of unilateral treaties — the Spartans did not, 
after all, always command the same degree of loyalty from their Peloponnesian 
allies. In this sense, the perioikoi were not so much hostages to Spartan terrorism as 
they were fellow-collaborators in their own dependency — or, rather, conscious con- 
spirators in the Spartan promotion of a Lakedaimonian identity whose authenticity 
was legitimated by reference to the Heroic Age. 

This legitimation was achieved in part through the promotion of cults to pre- 
Dorian “Achaian” heroes such as Menelaos and Helen,®! Agamemnon and Kassan- 
dra,8? and Achilles, as well as through the efforts the Spartans made to locate and 
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repatriate the remains of their former hero-kings — Orestes at Arkadian Tegea (Hdt. 
1.67-68; Paus. 3.3.7) and Teisamenos at Achaian Helike (Paus. 7.1.8). It is also 
perhaps in this context that one should situate the so-called "hero reliefs" which, 
interestingly enough, are more commonly found in perioikic communities than in 
Sparta itself.3* Here, however, a final observation presents itself. While archaeolo- 
gical evidence for cult at the Menelaion and Agamemnoneion sites dates to the late 
eighth century, there is no explicit epigraphic testimony that indicates that either 
Menelaos or Agamemnon were the recipients of honours prior to the sixth century, 
so the possibility cannot be ruled out that earlier cult was destined for different 
recipients. It is also in the sixth century that the Spartans attempted to repatriate the 
bones of Orestes and Teisamenos, that the poets Stesichoros and Simonides promo- 
ted the association of Agamemnon with Sparta,®> and that the “hero relief" series 
begins. This “philo-Achaian” policy on Sparta's part should certainly be connected 
with extra-political manouevres that attempted to establish Sparta's primacy within 
the Peloponnese,® though it probably also served to consolidate the symbolic con- 
struction of a common Lakedaimonian past shared by perioikoi and Spartans alike. 
It may well be, then, that while initial rapports with perioikic communities were 
established within the ideological framework of a monocentric Lakedaimonian iden- 
tity in the eighth century BC, that identity was further developed, extended and 
perhaps even “politicised” in the course of the sixth century. 

I am not suggesting that we situate the origins of the polis in the Bronze Age:?’ 
the site of historical Sparta preserves no physical continuity with Mycenaean 
Lakedaimon (be that Therapne or elsewhere) and, although it is difficult to sub- 
scribe to the belief that post-Mycenaean Lakonia was entirely bereft of population,88 
the results of the Lakonia Survey have not dispelled the existing picture of unsettled 
conditions and relative underpopulation during the Early Iron Age.9? It is, however, 


83 Paus.3.20.8; G. Dickens, "Laconia. Excavations at Sparta, 1907: 9. A Sanctuary on the Mega- 
lopolis Road,” BSA 13 (1906-7) 169—73; C. Stibbe, “The ‘Achilleion’ near Sparta: Some Un- 
published Finds," in R. Hágg (ed.), Sanctuaries and Cults in the Peloponnese. Skrifter Utgivna 
av Svenska Institutet i Athen 4°, 48 (Stockholm forthcoming). 

84 Fora general discussion: D. Hibler, “Three Reliefs from Sparta," in Sanders (supra п. 81) 115- 
22. 

85 Schol. Eur. Orest. 46; Pind. Pyth. 11.32; Nem. 11.34. See generally A.J. Podlecki (supra n. 82) 
313-27. s 

86 Cartledge (supra n. 6) 139; J.M. Hall, "Beyond the polis? The Multilocality of Greek Hero 
Cults, in R. Hágg (ed.), Ancient Greek Hero Cult. Proceedings of the Fifth International Semi- 
nar on Ancient Greek Cults, Göteborg University, 21—23 April 1995. Skrifter Utgivna av Sven- 
ska Institutet i Athen 8°, 16 (Stockholm forthcoming). M. Nafissi, La nàscita del Kosmos. Studi 
sulla storia e la società di Sparta (Napoli 1991) 140—44 stresses the legitimacy that this “philo- 
Achaian" strategy granted the Spartan kings. 

87 As does, for example, H. van Effenterre, La Cité grecque: des origines à la defaite de Marathon 
(Paris 1985). 

88 Cartledge (supra n. 6) 92. 

89 With the exception of a few seventh-century sherds, virtually no pottery was recovered that 
could be dated earlier than the second half of the sixth century: R.W.V. Catling, "The Archaic 
and Classical Pottery," in Cavanagh et al. (supra n. 28) 89. 
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undeniable that in forging and developing a new state organisation the Greeks com- 
modified elements of the Bronze Age past which served to provide legitimising 
charters rooted in the age of heroes — be it in the reoccupation of Bronze Age settle- 
ments and sanctuaries or the establishment of honours to mythical ancestors.” The 
Spartans’ self-employment of the name Lakedaimon — a name which we now know 
designated the Mycenaean state of акопіа — was one of these legitimising strate- 
gies invoked to justify Spartan primacy within a common Lakedaimonian identity 
that embraced all those neighbouring communities which were supposed to have 
formerly constituted the *Achaian" kingdom of Menelaos. 


Jonathan M. Hall 
Departments of History and Classics 
University of Chicago 


90 Among a vast bibliography, see I. Morris, “Tomb Cult and the ‘Greek Renaissance’. The Past in 
the Present in the 8th Century BC,” Ant 62 (1988) 750—61; A.M. Snodgrass, “The Archaeology 
of the Hero," AnnArchStorAnt 10 (1988) 19-26; C.M. Antonaccio, “Placing the Past: The Bronze 
Age in the Cultic Topography of Early Greece,” in S. Alcock & R. Osborne (eds.), Placing the 
Gods. Sanctuaries and Sacred Space in Ancient Greece (Oxford 1994) 79-104; A.J. Whitley, 
“Tomb Cult and Hero Cult: The Uses of the Past in Archaic Greece,” in N. Spencer (ed.), Time, 
Tradition and Society in Greek Archaeology. Bridging the ‘Great Divide’ (London 1995) 43— 
63; J.M. Hall, “Heroes, Hera and Herakleidai in the Argive Plain,” in Hägg (supra n. 83). 


EPIKNEMIDIAN, HYPOKNEMIDIAN, AND OPOUNTIAN 
LOKRIANS. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE POLITICAL ORGANISATION 
OF EAST LOKRIS IN THE CLASSICAL PERIOD! 


by 
THOMAS HEINE NIELSEN 
I. Introduction 


East Lokris is a series of small coastal plains “trapped between mountains and sea”? 
south of Thermopylai on the Euboian Gulf with Boiotia to its south and southeast 
and Phokis on its southwest. From Phokis it is separated by the Knemis range, but 
the border with Boiotia is less clear. The political border probably ran north of Boi- 
otian Hyettos and Kopai in the Classical period? but in the Hellenistic period large 
parts of southern East Lokris was incorporated into the Boiotian Confederacy.* 
The East Lokrian plains are connected with each other and further unity is pro- 
vided by the sea,’ several harbours being found along the East Lokrian coast: in the 
north there was, according to Demetrios of Kallatis, a harbour at Alponos? (which 
was the first East Lokrian settlement south of Thermopylai), and Nikaia was men- 
tioned in the treatise Peri limenon by the third-century writer Timosthenes;? and 
according to Strabo there was a limen in the territory of Thronion;? in 431 an Athe- 


]  Thepresent study is a spin-off resulting from my work on Az Inventory of Poleis in East Lokris 
in the Archaic and Classical Periods due to appear in a future publication of the Copenhagen 
Polis Centre. I must thank Dr. M.H. Hansen for extremely helpful and encouraging criticism of 
several earlier drafts of this investigation; thanks are due to Dr. J. Roy, Dr. H. Beck, and Prof. J. 
Buckler as well. I am, of course, the one responsible for all the remaining errors. 


2  Fossey (1990) 7. 

3  SoHansen (19962) 73. 
4 Fossey (1990) 7. 

5 Fossey (1990) 7. 

6 


Demetrios of Kallatis (FGrHist 85) fr. 6 (apud Strabo 1.3.20); the reference is probably to 426, 
cf. Fossey (1990) 183—184. On the site, see Pritchett (1982) 159—162 and Pritchett (1985) 186— 
187. 

7 The name of this city is found in several variants: 'AAnmvoi, ої and `ААлтубс are found in 
Herodotos (7.126.2, 5; 7.229 & 7.216 respectively); 'ААлоубс̧ is found in Aeschin. De falsa 
legatione 132, 138 and was possibly used by Hellanikos (cf. FGrHist 4, fr. 12 = Steph. Byz. 
78.15—6) and Demetrios of Kallatis (FGrHist 85) fr. 6 = Strabo 1.3.20. An ethnic derived from 
the latter toponym, 'ААхФутос, is found in CID II 126.1 (third century) and Syil.? 419 (first half 
of the third century). In the present text I use “Alponos” throughout to avoid confusion. 

8  SeeDidymos In Dem. comm. (Pearson & Stephens) col. 11.33. 

9 Strabo 9.4.4. On other harbour facilities, see Fossey (1990) 8, 21. Harbour facilities are also 
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nian navy made apobaseis near Thronion from where it went on and landed to fight 
a battle at Alope.!? Further south the city of Kynos (at modern Livanates) had a 
harbour!! and is even described by some sources as the epineion of Opous;!? and in 
the southernmost area of East Lokris, at the bay of Larmes, stood the city of Larym- 
na with a good harbour.!3 Communication by sea between the different areas of East 
Lokris cannot, then, have been a problem.!* 

There were several settlements in East Lokris: south of Thermopylai the first 
polis of the Lokrians was Alponos situated where the coastal plain is particularly 
narrow.!> After Alponos the plain widens and contains the cities of Nikaia and Skar- 
pheia, and then, in the upper Boagrios valley Naryka, and in the lower valley Thro- 
nion with its port. The plain is, then, shared by four communities which were prob- 
ably all poleis.!° After Thronion the plain narrows again and the first site on the 
coast is the fortress of Knemides,!? and then, in the coastal plain of Longos where 
the Dipotamos valley ends, Daphnous of unknown status (about which more is said 
below 107—108). This is the area which modern historians conventionally refer to as 
“Epiknemidian Lokris” as opposed to “Opountian Lokris".!5 

“Opountian Lokris” is then the area from Alope to Larymna in the south. In this 
area were situated the communities of Alope, Kynos, Opous, Halai and Larymna, all 
of them probably poleis, in addition to other minor sites about which we know prac- 
tically nothing.!? The most important part of “Opountian Lokris” is the plain of 
Atalanti. Kynos lay at modern Livanates at the northern end of the plain, while Halai 
at modern Theologos was practically outside the plain, as was Larymna. The infer- 
ence is that Opous, at modern Atalanti, controlled the better part of the Atalanti 
plain — a пебіоу evddoupov according to Strabo 9.4.2 — and that this city was in 
possession of the largest territory among the cities of East Lokris. 

There is, then, a certain unity to the area of East Lokris, but nevertheless our 
sources refer frequently to subdivisions within East Lokris, and it is these subdivi- 
sions which I propose to investigate in the following. Let me introduce the problem 
by citing some texts of the fifth century BC: 


implied by the existence of a navy in East Lokris, for which see Hdt. 8.1.2 (seven pentekonteroi 
at Artemision). 

10 Thuc. 2.26.2. 

11 Fossey (1990) 82. 

12 Strabo 9.4.2; Paus. 10.1.2. However, Kynos was probably more than simply the harbour of 
Opous, cf. Oldfather (1925) 32 and Hansen (1997) 23-24. 

13 бее Fossey (1990) 23. Katsonopoulou (1990) 10 counts Halai among the East Lokrian har- 
bours; however, remains of a harbour are no longer visible (ibidem 30); the modern harbour of 
Theologos is "extremely safe" (ibidem 33). 

14 By way of comparison, it could be noted that our sources mention only two harbours along the 
entire coastline of Elis; see Falkner (1996) 18. 

15 Hdt. 7.216. 

16 The evidence pointing to the polis status of these communities will be set out in detail in my 
forthcoming Inventory of Poleis in East Lokris in the Archaic and Classical Periods; some of it 
is also cited below 000-000. 

17 Onwhich see Pritchett (1985) 187-189. 

18 Fossey (1990) 7. 

]9 For these small sites, see Fossey (1990) and Dakoronia (1993). 
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At 7.216 Herodotos mentions the East Lokrian city of Alponos and describes it 
as “the first Lokrian polis as one comes from the Malians".?" Alponos is here de- 
scribed simply as Lokrian without further specification. However, other sources 
specify "Lokrian" in various ways. First, Hellanikos may have been more specific 
than Herodotos in describing Alponos, since it is possible that he described the city 
as belonging not merely to the Lokrians but to the Epiknemidian Lokrians.?! Sec- 
ond, Thucydides, a contemporary of Hellanikos, at 2.32.1 mentions the Athenian 
installation in 431 BC of a phrourion on the island of Atalante, just off the East 
Lokrian coast: &vevyio0n 8& Kai 'Атолбутт nó 'A8nvaiov dpovptov tod 0Épouc 
то%тоо TEAEVTAVIOG, ў ETL Локроїс toic Onovvtiots уйсос prim лротероу 0000, 
TOD рӯ Ano tàg ёклАёоутос Ё 'Ото%утос Kal tfi GAANs Aoxpibos кокоорүғїу tiv 
Eößorav; here we meet another term used to describe the East Lokrians: Opountian. 
Finally, an inscription of ca. 500-450 (= Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 20) records a resolu- 
tion passed by a political organisation based on Opous in East Lokris; the inscrip- 
tion lays down regulations for the sending of an epoikia to Naupaktos in West Lokris; 
the West Lokrians are referred to as AoQpoi ої Feonápiot, whereas the East Lokri- 
ans are several times referred to as Ao?pot ot huroxvopidior. So, here we have a 
third term, Hypoknemidian, used to describe the East Lokrians. In conclusion, three 
different terms seem to have been used to further describe the East Lokrians in the 
fifth century. 

In this study I shall explore whether the various descriptions of the East Lokri- 
ans found in our sources, i.e. as either Epiknemidian, Hypoknemidian, or Opountian 
Lokrians, corresponded to political divisions within the region. Though it has not 
been discussed recently, this is a question of long standing. In a paper published as 
long ago as 1871 but still worth reading,?? Vischer argued that all three specifica- 
tions (Epiknemidian, Hypoknemidian, and Opountian) referred to the same people, 
ie. the East Lokrians opposite Euboia;?? the East Lokrians were, Vischer main- 
tained, united throughout most of antiquity in a state whose capital ("Hauptstadt") 
was Opous,?^ and Opountian was the name of the state, whereas Hypoknemidian (or 
Epiknemidian) was the name of the people as contrasted with the West Lokrians.? 
However, when the Phokians — probably during the Third Sacred War? — seized the 
East Lokrian coastal site of Daphnous, East Lokris was split into two parts of which 
the southern part with Opous came to be called Opountian whereas Epiknemidian 
(and Hypoknemidian) developed a more narrow meaning in which it was applied to 
20 ...'AXznyvóv nÓAw, трфттүу Eoücav тбу Локрідоу трос MoAiéov. 

21 Hellanikos (FGrHist 4) fr. 12 = Steph. Byz. 78.14-7 runs as follows: "AAnwvog, nöAıg kai ópog 
£v Maxe8ovíq, dc Edpopiov ... tives 8ё Өєттаћас̧ отту фаслу. Eotı xai AAN Локрфу tüv 
‘Enixvnpidiov, óc 'EAAávikoc Ev прот AevkxaAvoveiac. The most natural interpretation of 
this passage is that Hellanikos is being cited for the identity of the second Alponos and thus is 
the source of Локрфу тфу 'Erıkvnuudiov; but certainty on this point is impossible. See further 
below 106. 

22 Vischer (1871) 74-89. 

23 Vischer (1871) 74-80. So also Oldfather (1926) 1161. 

24 Vischer (1871) 81-6. 

25 Vischer (1871) 80. 

26 Vischer (1871) 85-6. 
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the East Lokrians north of Daphnous to contrast these with the Opountians.?’ Though 
he did not believe in it Vischer did not entirely reject the possibility that East Lokris 
was in later times (i.e. in the Hellenistic period) occasionally split up into two states, 
an Epiknemidian state and ап Opountian state both of which may have struck coins.2? 

Vischer's view has won а good number of adherents,?? but is not undisputed. 
Thus, in 1926 Klaffenbach published a study arguing that East Lokris was from an 
early period subdivided into two parts, Epiknemidian Lokris comprising such com- 
munities as Skarpheia and Thronion, and Hypoknemidian = Opountian Lokris.*° 
Klaffenbach believed that the correct name of the East Lokrian state throughout 
antiquity was tò Ko.vov tõv Локрфу т@у Tjotov,?! although this name is attested 
only in 165 BC (Syll? 653) due to “Zufälligkeit”. Klaffenbach is inclined to date the 
seizure of Daphnous by the Phokians quite early,?? but dates the political division of 
East Lokris into an Epiknemidian and a Hypoknemidian state to the third century 
only.? 

I do not intend to discuss the political organisation of East Lokris in the Hellen- 
istic period here and so the present discussion is restricted to the Classical period 
and focuses on the question of whether East Lokris was subdivided into several 
regions or sub-regions in this period, and if so, whether these regions or sub-regions 
corresponded to political divisions or not. 


II. East Lokris and its Subdivisions 


The Lokrians of central Greece, though split into a western and an eastern group, 
were conceived of as a single ethnos,” and as such they were a member of the 
Delphic Amphiktiony.?? Accordingly, the same toponym, Локріс, was used to des- 
ignate both the area inhabited by the West Lokrians* and that inhabited by the East 
Lokrians,?" and it is sometimes used in such a way that it is not immediately obvious 
whether East or West Lokris is meant;?® and even though there are comparatively 


27 Vischer (1871) 84. 

28 Vischer (1871) 87-8. 

29 See, e.g., Tod, GHI 24; Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 20; Buck, GD 57: "The East Lokrians are referred 
to ethnically as Hypoknemidians (of which Epiknemidians is an equivalent) politically as Op- 
untians, since Opus was the seat of government, the two terms standing in the same relation as 
Boeotian and Theban." 

30 Klaffenbach (1926). 

3] Klaffenbach (1926) 74—5. 

32 Klaffenbach (1926) 74—5. 

33 Klaffenbach(1926) 73. 

34 See Aeschin. 2.116 ( ... 6vn öwdexa ... Aoxpoús). This unity of the ethnos persisted into the 
Hellenistic period, cf. the discussion of the Lokrian Maiden Tribute by Lerat (1952) II.82. True, 
Polyb. 12.10.3 counts two Lokrian ethne in central Greece, but the context is polemical and the 
author is criticising Timaios who in a passage had not specified whether he referred to the West 
or to the East Lokrians. See Walbank, HCP II 345—346. 

35 See, e.g., Aeschin. 2.116, and CID II 36.1.30-1 (Aoxpóv). 

36 See, e.g., Thuc. 3.95.3, 96.2, 98.3. 

37 See, e.g., Thuc. 2.26.1, 32.1. 

38 See Diod. 15.57.2, 16.25.3, 16.30.4. 
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few such cases this is simply due to the fact that contextual details often clarify that 
the reference is to, e.g., East Lokris and not West Lokris.?? Similarly, though the 
simple ethnic Aoxpög is often used in such a way that it is clear that it refers to e.g. 
East Lokrians and not West Lokrians,?® several examples may be cited in which a 
distinction between East and West Lokrians is not attempted and probably not in- 
tended. This is particularly so when Aoxpög alone is used as part of a personal 
name,*! or when Aoxpoí is used as a heading in lists of various kinds;*? in such 
cases Aokpóc functions simply as an ethnic label by which individuals are assigned 
to the Lokrian ethnos. But the plural of the ethnic may be used in this way too, i.e. to 
refer to the Lokrian ethnos without discriminating between its constituent parts. ? 
These simple observations may serve to confirm that the Lokrians as such consti- 
tuted an ethnos. 

However, the severance of the two parts of the ethnos was a fact and was recog- 
nised by e.g. the Delphic Amphiktiony, since of the two Lokrian hieromnamones 
one was assigned to the West Lokrians and one to the East Lokrians.** Accordingly, 
our sources often distinguish between the West Lokrians and the East Lokrians. 
Thus, when a reference specifically to the West Lokrians is intended the expressions 


39 Ar. Av. 152 (mentions Opountioi); Thuc. 2.26.1 (mentions Thronion), 2.32 (mentions Opous), 
3.91.6 (a description of operations against Boiotia precedes); Xen. Hell. 3.5.3 (mentions the 
Lokroi hoi Opountioi; Diod. 12.44.1 (mentions Thronion and the island of Atalante), 12.59.2 
(mentions the island of Atalante), 14.82.8 (mentions Naryka), 19.78.7 (mentions the Opountioi) 
— in brackets the contextual details which make clear that the reference is to East Lokris. On the 
other hand, at Thuc. 3.95.3, 96.2, 98.3, 101.2 Lokris obviously refers to West Lokris. 

40 Hom. Il. 2.527, 535; Hdt. 7.132.1 (on which see Lerat [1952] II.28), 7.207, 8.66.2, 9.31.5; Thuc. 
1.113.2, 2.92 (on which see HCT and Lerat [1952] 11.37), 2.9.3, 2.26.2, 4.96.8, 5.32.2, 5.64.2, 
8.3.2, 8.43.3; Xen. Hell. 3.54, 3.5.5; F.Delphes Ш.А 463 (313 BC); Philochoros (FGrHist 328) 
fr. 56b. In Hekataios (FGrHist 1) fr. 113a, on the other hand, it is clear that Aoxpoi refers to the 
West Lokrians, since Chalaion and Oianthe are mentioned as poleis of these Lokrians. Gomme, 
НСТП.11 ad Thuc. 2.9.2 observes that when Thucydides uses Aokpoí without qualification the 
reference is generally to the East Lokrians, a fact which points to the importance of the East 
Lokrians as opposed to the West Lokrians. 

41 E.g. SEG 39 370, dating to the time of the Peloponnesian War, where at B.9 Mo[...] Aoxpög is 
listed as having contributed to the Lakedaimonians’ war-fund (cf. Matthaiou & Pikoulas [1989] 
109-110); SEG 44 414.18, 21, 33 of ca. 350 which mentions Evovdidag Макріоуос Aokpóc; 
IG II? 9216, a fourth-century epitaph commemorating ‘Inniac [Tu1]o6£ov [Ao]kpóc (cf. SEG 
18 118 commemorating the same man or a homonym); JG 12 3052, a choregic dedication of 
328/7 giving ХаріЛаос̧ Aokpócas didaskalos; СРП 31.34, a late fourth-century list of naopoioi 
listing two men simply designated by Aokpóc; IG IP 1957, an Athenian catalogue of mercenar- 
ies dating to the early third century, which lists five people described simply by Aokpóc. See 
also Xen. An. 7.4.18. 

42 E.g. CID II 36.1.5 where after the heading Aoxpa@v two hieromnamones are listed simply by 
personal names; IG II? 1959, an Athenian catalogue of mercenaries of ca. 300 where at III.169 
the heading Aoxpoi is followed by four personal names without any further specification (see 
also ibidem III.197). 

43 E.g. Hdt. 7.132.2; Aeschin. 2.116 ( ... €6vn 5W5exa ... Aokpoüc); Dem. 59.101; Diod. 15.31.2 
(for which see Lerat [1952] IL45), 15.57.1 (for which see Lerat [1952] 11.46). Unqualified 
Aoxpoi, of course, may also refer to Lokroi Epizephyrioi in Italy, see e.g. IvO 144, SEG 24 
304—305, 311—312; cf. also Polyb. 12.10.1-2. 

44 Cf. CID II 43.223, 74.1.37-8. See Roux (1979) 3. 
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Aoxpoi ої 'OLöAaı* and Aoxpoi oi ‘Еслёр1о1 are used. The former is found 
exclusively in literary sources and is absent from local sources and seems not to 
have been used by the West Lokrians themselves.*’ The latter, however, is found in 
local sources and is also used individually, either in addition to Aoxpdc* or added 
to the personal name in lists where Aoxpoi functions as a heading. ^? 

When а reference specifically to the East Lokrians is intended, the ethnic Aokpög 
is again qualified in different ways: 

(а) Aokpot ot Extxvnpidior: Hellanikos (FGrHist 4) fr. 12 (= Steph. Byz. 
78.16—7); Diod. 16.38.3 (referring to 352 BC); coins inscribed AOKP ЕПІКМА and 
post-dating the battle of Chaironeia.>! 

(b) Ao9poi ot hozokvapióvo:: Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 20 (500-450); coins in- 
scribed AOKPON YTIOK and post-dating the battle of Chaironeia:? 

(c) Aokpot ot ‘Onovvttot: Hdt. 7.203.1, 8.1.2; Thuc. 1.108.3, 2.32.1, 3.89.3; 
Xen. Hell. 3.5.3, 4.2.17; Ephoros (FGrHist 70) fr. 138a (apud Strabo 6.1.7), fr. 138b 
(2 Ps.-Skymnos 316); Diod. 11.83.2 (referring to 456 BC); Paus. 1.23.4 (referring to 
480 BC). 

If we assume that these qualifications are meant to refer to subdivisions of East 
Lokris, our first step must be to investigate whether these subdivisions were purely 
geographical and mutually exclusive, and, if so, which areas within East Lokris 
each subdivision embraced. We do not find expressions such as *Aokpig 'Ozovvtia 
or *Aokpic 'Yroxnvuig,” though we do meet phrases like Aoxpoi ої 'Oxoóvttot 
(Hdt. 7.203.1) and AoQpot ої hunoxvapidior (Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 20.1). This might 
perhaps in a very general way be taken as an indication that the subdivisions were 
not territorial, but personal. However, not only are the qualifications in themselves 
capable of topographical interpretation (Epiknemidian = “at Mt. Knemis", Hypokne- 
midian = “under Mt. Knemis", Opountian = “of Opous"), but considering how sparse 
the source material is I prefer to avoid any conclusion e silentio. 


45 Hdt. 8.32.7; Thuc. 1.5.3, 103.3; 3.95.1, 95.2, 101.1; Xen. Hell. 4.2.17; Dem. De cor. 157; Arist. 
fr. 561.13, 20 (Rose). 

46 Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 20.10; IG IX.1? 3.665.1 ([&]боёє тбл Kowa. tàv Aokpüv тфу ‘Eo[ne- 
piwv]); CID II 5.11.46; Hell. Oxy. 21.2; Arist. fr. 561.20 (Rose); Theopompos (FGrHist 115) fr. 
80.7 (= Ael. VH 3.1) 

47 See Oldfather (1926) 1162-1164, Lerat (1952) П.7; Lerat points out that Ozolai may have been 
in internal use prior to Hesperioi. 

48 E.g. CID 174171, 76.11.30 (AvokAei 'Ayódou Aokpó ‘Eonepion); CID II 121.III/IV 18. 

49 E.g. CID 11 32.47 (Aokpóv ... Тшокрбтт ‘Eonéptoc); CID II 76.1.22, 79A.1I.13 ([A]o[kp]àv 
[ ExéAa] 'Eon[z]pio[v]); CID II 82.25, 84.4.2 (Aokpóv ... [’A]ptotéa 'Eongpi[ov]); see also 
CID II 86.15, 94.6, 99.B.19, 102.ILA.31. 

50 There is only one late passage which qualifies the toponym Lokris with an adjective derived 
from one of the designations under scrutiny here, viz. Schol. in Dionysium Periegetem, Vita 
verse 366: ... eig Ttadiav бло Локрібос тўс 'Елікутшідос. 

5] For these coins, see Archäologische Zeitung no. 9 September 1849, 92 no. 20; Archäologische 
Zeitung no. 10 Oktober 1847, 148 no. 16; BMC Locris nos. 71-6; Babelon (1914) no. 456; SNG 
Cop. III [Aetolia-Euboea] nos. 74-6; date: 338-300. 

52 For these coins, see BMC Locris nos. 38-40; Babelon [1914] no. 438—441, date: ca. 338-300 
(BMC), "aprés 338” (Babelon); MacDonald [1901] Locris no. 12, date: ca. 338-300. 

53 See note 50. 
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Another approach is to investigate whether the individual communities ascribed 
to the different subdivisions fall into clearly defined geographical groups. If we 
restrict ourselves to sources concerning the Classical period, the following picture 
emerges: 


(a) communities ascribed to Aoxpoi oi Erıkvnuiöıoı by “Classical” sources: 


Alponos (НеПапікоѕ [FGrHist 4] fr. 12 = Steph. Byz. 78.14—7: text cited in note 
21 above); 


Naryka | (Diod. 16.38.3: BavAAog ёё стратеосос siç Аокро®с тойс óvopato- 
pévous ErıKvnuLöloug tàs pèv @ААас TÖAEIG EXEIPWOATO т@ёсас, piov 
бё tiv Ovonalon£vnv Марка ёй лроёосіос KA. [referring to 352 
BC)). 


(b) communities ascribed to Aoppoi oi hunoxvayıiödıoı by Classical sources: 


Opous (Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 20, a resolution of 500—450, passed by a political 
federation based on East Lokris, laying down regulations for the send- 
ing of an epoikia to Naupaktos in West Lokris; the West Lokrians are 
referred to as AoQpoi oi Feozópior, whereas the East Lokrians are sev- 
eral times referred to as AoQpol ot huroxvayıöıoı; the only East Lokri- 
an community referred to by name in the inscription is Opous [l. 33] 
which is, then, probably considered a Hypoknemidian community). See 
also the discussion of coins inscribed AOKPON YTIO below 101 (where 
it is argued that these coins attest to Opous as a Hypoknemidian com- 
munity). 


(c) communities ascribed to Aoxpoi ot Oxovvttot by Classical sources: 


Opous (Thuc. 2.32.1: text cited above 94). 


The most striking conclusion to emerge from this material is that the Hypoknemid- 
ian Lokrians of Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 20 and the Opountian Lokrians of Thuc. 2.31.1 
were apparently one and the same group, since Opous is both a Hypoknemidian and 
an Opountian community.*4 It is, furthermore, worth noting that the expression 
Opountian Lokrians is found in a non-Lokrian and literary source whereas Hypokne- 
midian derives from the East Lokrian themselves. The designation Opountian Lokri- 
ans seems, in fact, to be used only in literary sources to refer to the East Lokrians.*> 
True, there are both numismatic and epigraphical sources which use `Ото®%утос 
alongside Локрос, but in these cases ‘Orodvruog is better explained as the city- 
ethnic of Opous coupled with the regional ethnic to produce a “double ethnic": 


54 Realised by Vischer (1871) 80 and Klaffenbach (1926) 72 and Larsen (1968) 50. Later sources 
explicitly treat Opous as Hypoknemidan: 7. Delphes III.3 146.3 (ca. 154 BC) See also the coins 
discussed below (3b). See also Paus. 10.2.1 with Katsonopoulou (1990) 9 n. 12. 

55 See,e.g., Hdt. 7.203.1,8.1.2; Thuc. 1.108.3,2.32.1, 3.89.3; Xen. Hell. 3.5.3, 4.2.17. 
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(1) In CID II 95.14 and 97.25, lists of Delphic naopoioi of 328/7, we find Age- 
silas Ainesia Lokros Opountios, and [---]ov Aokpóg 'Олбут<ос is preserved in 
CID П 121.1I.13. In both the two former cases the “Opountian Lokrian" is immedi- 
ately followed by Agias Aristarchou Lokros Thronieus. 'This suggests that Opoun- 
tios parallels Thronieus and, accordingly, should be interpreted as a city-ethnic re- 
ferring to Opous just like Thronieus is a city-ethnic referring to Thronion. In that 
case, Lokros Opountios cannot be a label by which Agesilas is assigned to the Opoun- 
tian Lokrians of the literary sources, but must be a "double ethnic".56 

(2a) In the naopic accounts from Delphi, the Lokrian hieromnamones are often 
listed in a way which suggests that the term Opountios is intended to distinguish the 
East Lokrians from the West Lokrians; e.g., CID П 32.41-46: тару ієрорубџоуес̧ 
toise: ... Aoxpdv’ HoXv[k2]fi5 Onov[vt]ioc, Tyroxpatne 'Eon£ptoc. We find eight 
instances of this use,*’ and since Opountios here obviously parallels Hesperios these 
cases may be interpreted to indicate that Opountios was used to differentiate the 
East Lokrians from the West Lokrians. It is, however, also possible that Opountios 
was used in these cases simply because the hieromnamones were from Opous,?? or 
because the city-ethnic of Opous was in practice a way of distinguishing the East 
Lokrians from the West Lokrians because there was no great difference between the 
entities of Opous and East Lokris (as argued below in the discussion on coins). 

(2b) Furthermore, in other lists of Amphiktyonic officials Orodvrog clearly 
parallels West Lokrian city-ethnics,? e.g.: [i]epouvapoveóvtov tàvóe: ... Локрфу" 
Zunv[ov] Onzovvtiov, KaAAixpovoc 'Auttco£[oc] (CID 1I 43.14—23). We find nine 
instances of this use, and these cases may be taken to indicate that Opountios was 


56 A third-century epitaph from Thessalian Atrax commemorates 'ExéAaoc Aokpóc 'Orodvrıog 
(SEG 32 587); here, again, Opountios may reasonably be interpreted as the city-ethnic of Opous 
and the sequence Lokros Opountios as a mere variation on the well-known formula: name + 
regional ethnic + ££ + city, of which we find an instance in JG VII 4136 (= Sokolowski, Lois 
sacrées 73.228-26): Кол\аклідас̧ Aokpóc ёсс 'Onógvtoc. “Double ethnics”, of course, are 
perfectly normal; Arkadians from Kaphyai, for example, are found referred to as Kadvıeüg 
"Apxäs (sic) (CID II 12.IL 1) and as 'Аркйёс £x Kadväv (I. Eph 1459), both of the fourth century. 

57 The others аге: CID II 76.1.16-23; 79A.11.6-13; 82.17—25; 84.4.2; 86.6-14; 99.B.19; 1001.12; 
102.П.А.30. 

58 Thatwouldmean that in the Classical period all East Lokrian hieromnamones came from Opous. 
Considering the sources indicating that Opous was the leading city of East Lokris (discussed 
below 111—115) this is entirely possible. 

59 I take it that "Auuprooeüg in the sources referred to in this paragraph is the city-ethnic of the West 
Lokrian city of Amphissa and not used to refer to the West Lohrians as such. True, some sources 
use the expression ot Aokpot ot 'Анфїссєїс: Aeschin. 3.113, 123 (oi Aokpot oi 'Арфіссе1с), 
Diod. 18.38.2 (1o0oc 'Анфїссєїс AoKpoüg лоћ\оркӣсоутес), Paus. 2.8.4 (Локро?с Toüg `Ан- 
фіссёос; cf. also 3.9.9: oi && 'Аџфісотс Aokpoi), Dem. De cor. 140 (тфу 'Арфіссёоу x&v 
Aoxp&v, which is however usually read tv 'Аџфіссёоу [Tüv Aokpóv], cf. Wankel comm. ad 
loc.); but in these cases (all that I have been able to find) the reference is obviously to the city of 
Amphissa, not to the West Lokrians as such (cf. however Lerat [1952] I1.69—70 on Paus. 2.8.4), 
and there is thus no evidence that Amphisseis was used to refer to the all the West Lolerians in 
the way that Ozolai and Hesperioi were. Cf. Lerat (1952) 52 for the view that it was Amphissa 
alone and not the west Lokrian koinon which was a party to the Fourth Sacred War, and that 
Amphissa stood outside the West Lokrian koinon. 

60 The others are: CID II 74.1.30-37 (Agasilaos Opountios and Herakleios Amphisseus); 74.1.41— 
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used as the city-ethnic of Opous. So, although the sources listed under (2a) may 
point to the use of Opountian Lokrians outside the literary sources, it remains pref- 
erable to interpret Opountios in the sources discussed here as the city-ethnic of Opous 
since that explains both the sources of (2a) and (2b) in a satisfactory way. 

(3) A discussion of coin legends is appropriate here, since a fourth-century coin 
exists which has the legend ОПОМ(тіоу) on the obverse and AO(kpév) on the re- 
уегѕе.6! A straightforward interpretation of these legends would be to combine the 
two legends to produce the legend AOKPON OIIONTION, thus indicating the use 
of Opountian Lokrians in East Lokris itself. But before the merit of such an interpre- 
tation can be assessed we must review briefly the history of East Lokrian coin leg- 
ends using the terms Lokros and/or Opountios. 

(a) From the fifth century we have trihemiobols and obols, obv.: amphora; rev.: 
О in incuse square.6? Fourth-century silver coins, obv.: ОПОМ and amphora with 
grapes; rev.: star,6? are quite similar and confirm that the fifth-century О should be 
considered an abbreviation of Opountios. These coins, obviously, may reasonably 
be taken to be ordinary civic coins struck by the city of Opous.™ It is, however, very 
interesting that coins of the same appearance are found which are struck, not in the 
name of Opous, but of the Lokrians; thus a coin of, probably, the fifth century has 
the amphora on the obverse, and a A (lambda) in border of dots on the reverse.55 
This A is commonly taken to abbreviate AOKPQN,® and if accepted this suggests 
that there was no great difference between the two entities of “Opous” and “the 
Lokrians" (or that this was the message intended). Similarly, the fourth-century coins 
inscribed OIION and mentioned above have close parallels in later coins inscribed 
AO or AOKP.®” 

(b) From the fourth century comes a well-known series of coins, obv.: female 
head looking right or left; rev.: OTIONTIQN and Lokrian Aias, son of Oileus, in 
fighting attitude (Head, HN? 336 Fig. 190). These coins may again be taken to be the 
coinage of the city of Opous. It is, however, interesting that the types of these Opoun- 


52 (Chaireas Orthagora Messapios and Kleomachos Pamphina Opountios); 74.11.21-28 (Agesi- 
las Opountios and Herakleios Amphisseus); 92.1—2 (Ameinias Opountios and Mnasippos Am- 
phisseus); 94.6 (same men as previous); 96.8 (Polykles Opountios and Mnasippos Amphisseus); 
97.56-62 (Polykles Opountios and Eudikos Amphisseus); 102.1.A.13 (Polykles Opountios and 
Eutheas Amphisseus); 118.4 (Phillis Opountios and Philoxenidas Amphisseus) 

61 Babelon (1914) no. 435. 

62 Archäologische Zeitung no. 10 Oktober 1847, 148 no. 15; NC 1895, 270 no. 3; Babelon (1914) 
nos. 423-4. Date: Ca. 458—56 (Babelon). 

63 BMC Locris nos. 2-6; Babelon (1914) nos. 436, 436bis; David (1925) по. 12; MacDonald (1901) 
Locris no. 1. Date: 387-369. 

64 The coinage of Opous is not, it should be noted, the only civic coinage of Classical East Lokris, 
Thronion striking in the fifth century too; see Rauch (1846) no. 12; BMC Thronium no. 1; Head, 
HN? 337; Babelon (1914) no. 460. 

65 BMC Locris no. 1; Babelon (1914) no. 425. Date: Ca. 458-56 (Babelon), “before 387?" (BMC). 

66 See Babelon (1914) ad no. 425 where he comments: “La lettre lambda de forme archaique ... 
est l'initiale du nom des Locriens; elle fait de cette petite piéce frappée à Oponte, une monnaie 
fédérale." See also NC 1911 p. 99. 

67 Obols, obv.: AO/AOKP and amphora; rev.: star in row of dots (BMC Locris no. 45; Babelon 
[1914] nos. 442-3). Date: 338-300 (BMC), "aprés 338" (Babelon). 
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tian coins are parallelled later in the fourth century by coins inscribed AOKPQN,® 
or AOKPQN YIIO(xvnuiótov),S? again suggesting that *Opous", “the Lokrians”, 
and "the Hypoknemidian Lokrians" were more or less the same thing (or that this 
was the message intended). 

It thus seems that Opous struck coins now in its own name, now in the name of 
the (Hypoknemidian) Lokrians. The presumption is that there was no crucial differ- 
ence between these two entities (and that this was the message intended?), and this 
observation may serve to strengthen the suggestion outlined below: that Opous was 
the leading polis of East Lokris (111—115). It would thus be better to interpret the 
coin inscribed OTION on the obverse and AO(xp&v) on the reverse"? as one on 
which the two legends are uniquely employed simultaneously rather than as one 
which refers to the Opountian Lokrians of the literary sources. The distribution of 
the legend, were it meant to refer to the Opountian Lokrians, on both sides of the 
coin would also be unique and contrary to general Greek practice. Caspari (1917) 
catalogues at least 16 examples of Classical and later coinages struck by entities 
larger than a single polis and in all cases is the legend confined to a single side of the 
coin.’! In most of these cases, of course, the legend is a single-word legend such as 
OITAIQN or AITQAQN, but some legends are double-worded but still relegated to 
the same side of the coin: the Hellenistic bronze coins of the Achaian Confederacy 
with legends such as AXAION TETEATAN (Head, HN? 418) is a notable example, 
but others include AYKIQN ФЕ of Hellenistic Phellos (Head, HN? 697), and, most 
importantly, TA(vaypaiov) BOI(@tév) from fifth-century Tanagra in neighbouring 
Boiotia (Head, HN? 348). On the other hand, from fourth-century Phokis come coins 
inscribed ФОКЕОМ on the reverse and AN, EA, AE or Al on the obverse. If these 
abbreviations, as suggested by Head (HN? 339), stand for the ethnics of the Phokian 
towns of Antikyra, Elateia, Ledon and Lilaia, then we have an exact parallel to the 
interpretation I suggest for the Lokrian coin under discussion, i.e. to read ОПОМ as 
the city-ethnic of Opous and AO as a supplementary regional ethnic. 


68 а) Triobols on the Aiginetan standard, obv.: helmeted head of Athena; rev.: AOKPRN with 
Lokrian Aias in fighting attitude (BMC Locris no. 42; MacDonald [1901] Locris nos. 12-3), 
date: ca. 338—300; b) tetrobol on the Attic standard, obv.: helmeted head of Athena; rev.: AOK- 
РОМ and Lokrian Aias in fighting attitude with trident at feet (Babelon [1914] no. 451, date: “de 
316 à 300 environ". 

69 а) Staters, obv.: female head; rev.: AOKPQN and Lokrian Aias, son of Oileus, in fighting atti- 
tude with YIIO(xvnuiótov) in monogramme between legs (BMC Locris nos. 38—40; Babelon 
[1914] no. 438), date: ca. 338-300 (BMC), "aprés 338" (Babelon); b) triobol, of same descrip- 
tion (Babelon [1914] nos. 439-40; MacDonald [1901] Locris no. 12), date: ca. 338-300; c) 
drachm, of similar description (Babelon [1914] no. 441), date: "Aprés 338" (Babelon). 

70 Babelon (1914) no. 435. 

71 The coinages are those of: Akarnania (Caspari no. 1); Achaia (Caspari no. 2); the Ainianes 
(Caspari no. 3); Aiolis (Caspari no. 4); Aitolia (Caspari no. 5); Delphic Amphiktiony (Caspari 
no. 6); Arkadia (Caspari no. 7); Boiotia (Caspari no. 10); Chalkidike (Caspari no. 11); Epeiros 
(Caspari no. 13); Euboia (Caspari no. 14); Lykia (Caspari no. 18); Magnetes (Caspari no. 20); 
Oitaia (Caspari no. 22); the Perrhaibians (Caspari no. 24); Thessaly (Caspari no. 26). To these 
may be added the coinage of the Bottiaians, for which see most recently Psoma (1996); on the 
Bottiaians, see Flensted-Jensen (1995). 
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If the interpretations suggested above (1—3) are accepted, the inference is that 
Opountian Lokrians is indeed a designation confined to literary sources. This sug- 
gests the possibility that Hypoknemidian Lokrians was an epichoric name for inhab- 
itants of East Lokris whereas Opountian Lokrians reflected the outsiders’ view.?? If 
this is accepted, we need to account for the outsiders’ preference for Opountian 
Lokrians instead of the internal name Hypoknemidian Lokrians. No Classical source 
states its reason for preferring Opountian to Hypoknemidian, but Strabo explains 
the designation Opountian Lokrians as due to the pre-eminence of the city of 
Opous.”? That Opous was already in the Classical period the pre-eminent city of the 
Hypoknemidian Lokrians is borne out by the inscription Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 20 
(see the analysis below 109-115). 

It has now been established that of the three terms used to describe the East 
Lokrians, Epiknemidioi, Hypoknemidioi and Opountioi, the two latter are used to 
describe the same group, namely those East Lokrians whose chief city was Opous. 
Since the identity of Hypoknemidian and Opountian Lokrians is now certain for the 
fifth century, we must go on to investigate whether we can establish a territorially 
defined opposition between the Hypoknemidian-Opountian Lokrians and the Epikne- 
midian Lokrians in the Classical period. 

Klaffenbach (who wanted to establish an opposition between the Epiknemidian 
and the Hypoknemidian-Opountian Lokrians) pointed out that it does not follow 
from the usage of Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 20that the terms Hypoknemidian and Opoun- 
tian Lokrians were used to refer to all inhabitants of what we call East Lokris.”4 
That is correct. From the inscription it can only be deduced that Hypoknemidian and 
Opountian Lokrians were the same people and that Opous was their chief city. But, 
just because the inscription cannot be used to show that all East Lokrians were em- 
braced by the expressions Hypoknemidian or Opountian Lokrians it does not, of 
course, follow that this was not the case. The inscription does, after all, contrast the 
Лодрої ot huxoxvapíótot with the Лодрої ot Feonápio: (cf. Il. 9 & 10) and it is 
perfectly possible that the two geographical attributes (Hypoknemidians [under Mt. 
Knemis] and Wesparioi [to the West]) are meant to contrast the West Lokrians as 
such with the East Lokrians as such.?? It should, furthermore, be noted that authors 
such as Herodotos and Thucydides use Opountian Lokrians to refer to all East Lokri- 
ans (see below 117), and since they use this expression like Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 20 
uses Hypoknemidian Lokrians the presumption is that this expression covers all 
East Lokrians. However, this does not preclude that in East Lokris itself Epiknemi- 
dian was used in opposition to Hypoknemidian/Opountian to refer to a particular 
area within 1.76 But this is what we must establish, and if we want to establish an 


72 Note that Ozolai is used in much the same way about the West Lokrians, i.e. only by outsiders, 
whereas the epichoric name was Lokroi hoi Hesperioi, cf. Oldfather (1926) 1162-64. --- Philip 
of Opous wrote a work entitled Пері Аокрфу тфу 'Ozxovvtíov (RE XIX 2354-55), but since 
such a work must have aimed at a readership also outside East Lokris the title should not be 
taken as proof of internal use of Lokroi hoi Opountioi. See also Beck (1999) 61. 

73 Strabo 9.4.1-2; see also Eust. Il. 1.423.25-424.11 (repeating Strabo). 

74 Klaffenbach (1926) 70. 

75 So Oldfather (1926) 1158. 

76 See the entry in Etym. Magn. 360.32: 'EIIIKNHMIAIOI z@v Aokpóv oi pév 'Exikvnpiótot, ot 
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opposition between the Epiknemidian Lokrians and the Hypoknemidian-Opountian 
Lokrians, then we must begin by establishing that there was actually in the Classical 
period a subdivision within what we call East Lokris which was called the Epikne- 
midian Lokrians. 

This is no simple matter, primarily because most of the sources concerning the 
Classical period and referring to the Epiknemidian Lokrians are, as we shall see, of 
highly questionable value. We must therefore begin our exploration of whether the 
Epiknemidians formed a territorially defined subdivision within Classical East Lokris 
by turning to Strabo. 

Strabo does not use the term ‘Yroxvntd1o¢ at all, but refers to the 'Елікупиі- 
блот 14 times, and gives two different meanings to the term: it is used to (a) refer to 
the part of East Lokris north of Daphnous in contradistinction to the southern part 
around Opous, or to (b) refer to East Lokris in general in contradistinction to West 
Lokris: 

Re (a): i) 9.3.1: 6 yap Aadvods Tv tote тїс Фок1бос, oxiLav ёф' £xátepa thv 
Локріда Kai нёсос тоттбреуос TOD TE 'Onouvtiou kóArov кой ts THV '"Елікуп- 
рлбіоу napoAtag; ii) 9.3.1 (explaining the division of the Lokrians into Western- 
ers and Easterners): kaAotvtat 8 oi uiv £onépiot Aokpoi kat 'OLoAaı, £yovoi te 
ёт\ тў ônuocig сфроүіді tòv ёслероу йстёра &£ykeyaparyuévov: oi ё £tepo Siya 
тос кої adtOL Óvnpnuévor, ot рёу 'Onoóvtiot бло тўс untponóAgoc, ópopot 
Фокефсл xoi Bowwroig, oi 6' Enıkvnuidior бло ópouc Купиїбос̧, tpocexeic Oi- 
тойо1с te xai MoAredouv;’® iii) 9.3.17: [еїртјтол 5é 6 Лафуо®с ёф' ёкбтеро ilv 
Локріба [oxtoaı, dote] рпдороб Anteodor AAAA тоос т 'Erıkvnuu[dtoug кол 
то]®с 'Orovvriovg;” iv) 9.4.1: ў Локріс ... бїйртүтөл ... Sixa’ tò pèv yàp atiis 
£c1iv oi прос Eófoiav Локрої [oc &Aé]yonev oxiLecdai note ёф &xátepa тоб 
Аафуо%утос` &тєкало%уто $ ot рёу Onodvruor бло тїс рттролблғоқ, ої бё Enk- 
vnuiótot бло ópovg tivos Купиїбос;® v) 9.4.1: yapite 8 adtode (sc. the Ozolian 
Lokrians) бло t&v ‘Onovvtiov xoi tév ’Erıkvnuötiov 6 te IIapvaocóg ретоЁ? 
idpvpévos koi тү tõv Awpiéwv тетрблоћлс;8! vi) 9.4.4: petà бё Aadvodvta 


ёё "Ynokvnuióvot dvopaCovtar. бло Kvijuöog tod ópouc, which seems to attest to exactly 
such an opposition. 

77 “For in those times Daphnus belonged to Phocis, splitting Locris into two parts, being placed 
midway between the Opuntian Gulf and the coast of the Epicnemidians” (modified Loeb). 

78 “The Westerners are called Locrians and Ozolae; and they have the star Hesperus engraved on 
their public seal. The other division of inhabitants is itself also divided, in a way, into two parts: 
the Opuntians, named after their metropolis, whose territory borders on Phocis and Boeotia, and 
the Epicnemidians, named after a mountain called Cnemis, who are next to the Oetaeans and 
Malians” (Loeb). 

79 “But as I have said, Daphnus “split” Locris on either side, so that the Epicnemidian and Op- 
untian Locrians nowhere bordered on one another” (Loeb). 

80 "Locris... is divided into two parts: one part is that which is inhabited by the Locrians and faces 
Euboea; and, as I was saying, it was once split into two parts, one on either side of Daphnus. The 
Opuntians were named after their metropolis, and the Epicnemidians after a mountain called 
Cnemis" (Loeb). 

81 "They (sc. the Ozolian Lokrians) are separated from the Opountians and the Epicnemidians by 
Parnassus, which is situated between them, and by the Tetrapolis of the Dorians" (Loeb). 
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Kvnyióec, Xapiov £pvuvöv, doov otadious £ixoot mAEeboavt Kad’ б tò Krivarov 
ёк тїс Eofotag avtixertar ... тафта 6’ dên t&v "Erixvnjiótov éoti Локрфу.82 
(Some other passages certainly uses Epiknemidian about what must include this 
area, but in such a way that it cannot entirely be excluded that the reference is to all 
of Lokris).83 

Re (b): i) 9.2.42: ‘Ynépxettat ò Opxoneviag ó Пауопе%с, Фекъктү nódig, Kal 
"YáunoAi. то®то1с & Önopei 'Ото%с, ў Xóv Aokpóv рттрблоћмс tàv '"Erikvnpi- 
Siwv;® ii) 9.3.17: Аафуо®с $ viv pév котёсколтол` hv бё note тїс Фокібос 
NOALG йлторёут tfi; EbBoix fic 900 G tem, SLaıpoüca то?с "Exi vnpiiótovug Аокро®%с, 
то®с HEV ent tò лрос Botw[tiav Epos, то?с бё трос] Фокібо thv бло Baddrrng 
каӨтүк[оъсау тоте mi ӨВАЛотау].85 

It thus appears that Epiknemidian is used in Strabo in the way Hypoknemidian 
may be used in Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 20, i.e. to distinguish between West Lokris and 
East Lokris, but also that Epiknemidian is used in opposition to Opountian (and by 
implication to Hypoknemidian®®) and in such a way that the reference is to that part 
of East Lokris which is north-northwest of Daphnous. This opposition is clear in 
principle. Some sources assign specific communities to (a) the Epiknemidians as 
opposed to the Opuntians, others simply to (b) the Epiknemidians: 


82 "After Daphnus one comes to Cnemides, a natural stronghold, about twenty stadia by sea; and 
opposite it, in Euboea, lies Cenaeum ... At this point we have now reached the territory of the 
Epicnemidian Locrians" (Loeb). 

83 See 8.1.3, 9.1.1, 9.4.9bis, 9.4.10, 9.5.5. 

84 "Above the Orchomenian territory lies Panopeus, a Phocian city, and also Hyampolis. And 
bordering on these is Opus, the metropolis of the Epicnemidian Locrians" (Loeb). 

85 "Daphnus is now rased to the ground. It was at one time a city of Phocis, bordering on the 
Euboean Sea; it divided the Epicnemidian Locrians into two parts, one part in the direction of 
Boeotia, and the other facing Phocis, which at that time reached from sea to sea" (Loeb). — Other 
sources using Epiknemidian in this way are: Chronicle of Monembasia, sec. 6, MS A, p. 12, 1. 
104 (269/8 BC?): ... Локроїс @нфотёро1с, 'Ervnuiótotc te кой ‘OCdAats ктл..; Ael. Herod. 
De pros. cath. 3.1 70.1: Aoxp@v роїрол tpeig eiorv 'EmGeoóptot 'Erw vnpiótot, oi koi 'Onóvv- 
tior бу fjv Атас, кой ‘OCdAat; Steph. Byz. 484.10: Aoxp@v poipat треїс єїстү, 'Елібефорлол, 
"Erik vnptótot, ої кой 'Onoóvttot Фу fjv Атас, ot $ 'OLöAaı; Eust. Il. 1.423.16-21: “Aoxpév, 
oi vaiovar nepnv tepfic Ebßoing”. ў ё toravtm £naváAnyits (cf. II. 2.527) ópoia pév éott тї 
Tpd таоттцс, Ev ў то®с Фокёоу otpatyovs petà ёлтб otixous £navéAae, катордої бё 500 
туй. trv TE үйр EHEENG totoptav mpoKaAeitar’ аътіка yap лєрї Ebßoiag &pei: кол Локрфу 
Siadopav Eudaiver фс кой ётёроу бутоу. odtor pév yàp 'Exvnpiótot катё тойс тоАоло®%с. 
gior дё кой OCOAat, xeipevorpev лєрї тё Sut Ke тїс Фок1бос KtA.; see also Eust. II. 1.423.25- 
424.11; Vita schol. in Dionysium Periegetem 29.2: tpeic eicı Локрїбєс` ў tv 'Entkvnpiót ov, 
80єу ту Аїос, fj Tüv OCoAGv Kai T] tv ‘EntCedupiov рёрос ooa tfi; ‘ItaAiac xópac; Schol. 
vet. in Pind. Ol. 10, inscr. b: &8vn Аокрфу eio тріс: 'EniCepdpior трос Ttadrig: OLöAaı прос 
тї Aitwrig: "Елікупріёлох трос тў EdBoig; Schol. vet. in Pind. Ol. 10 18a: tpLood eiotv <ev> 
‘EAAGEt £v t&v AokpGv: 'Erixvnpiótot кой ‘OCdAar «xai 'Елібефоро; 'Enrikvnpíótot 
рёу ot peta тоб Orréws Atavtos eig "aov napayevópevor; Schol. vet. in Pind. Ol. 11 14b: 
£0vn| ёё ү’ Локрфу: Aokpoi ot 'EntCegvptot ot £v TraAiq: Aokpoi 'OGóAat ot £v тў Alt@Aig: 
Aoxpoi ої 'Елікутпріёіо ot év тї EbdBoiq; Schol. vet. іп Pind. Ol. 11 14c: yévn koi £0vn тфу 
Локрфу eio tpia, 'Еліефорхот, 'OtóAat, 'Елікупиіёлох. tovtov ot рёу ERLLEHÜPLOL ciot £v 
th Талд, ої ёё 'OGóAat прос tH AitwAig, ot 8’ `Елікупиіблох прос Eofoiq, ó0ev Атас ó 
O1AEoc. ` 

86 Quite explicit on this point is the entry in Etym. Magn. 360.32 (text quoted above note 76). 
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(a) communities ascribed to the Epiknemidians as opposed to the Opountians: 


Knemides (Strabo 9.4.4). 
Skarpheia (Ptol. Geog. 3.15.11). 
Thronion (Ptol. Geog. 3.15.17, Eust. Il. 1.426.23-5 [7]87). 


(b) communities ascribed simply to the Epiknemidians 


Alope (Strabo 9.4.9). 

Kynos (Plin. NH 4.27, Eust. Il. 1.425.9-11). 

Nikaia (Ael. Herod. De pros. cath. 3.1 272.4, Steph. Byz. 474.19-20, Suda v 380.5). 

Opous (Strabo 9.2.42, Ael. Herod. De pros. cath. 3.1 243.1, Plin. NH 4.27, Steph. 
Byz. 494.8, Eust. Il. 1.425.9-11, Eust. Il. 1.426.2). 

Skarpheia (F.Delphes IIL4 38 [Hell.]). 

Thronion (F.Delphes 1.4 38 [Hell.]). 


Clearly, if we want to establish an opposition between Opountians and Epiknemid- 
ians in the narrower sense, we cannot use the sources listed under (b) since they may 
well use Epiknemidian in the broad sense attested in Strabo. We can use only sources 
which explicitly oppose Epiknemidian and Opountian. Strabo does so in the case of 
Knemides and is of course correct, in the sense that Knemides can be reasonably 
located north of Daphnous, i.e. among the Epiknemidians in the narrow sense.?? 
Since our picture of “Epiknemidian East Lokris" derives thus far exclusively from 
Strabo it is very interesting indeed that it is actually supported by other (but later) 
sources. The passage from Eustathios may be of doubtful value, but Ptolemaios 
explicitly distinguishes between Opountians and Epiknemidians and places both 
Skarpheia and Thronion (as well as the river Boagrios) correctly among the Epikne- 
midians in the narrower sense. Ptolemaios, however, misplaces Knemides among 
the Opountians (Ptol. Geog. 3.15.10), a detail which may suggest that he is not 
relying exclusively on Strabo who places Knemides “correctly”. So, it must be ad- 
mitted that his evidence supports Strabo and lends credibility to the idea that Hellen- 
istic and Roman East Lokris was subdivided into two parts: the Opountians with 
such communities as Opous and Kynos and the Epiknemidians (in the narrow sense) 
with such communities as Thronion and Skarpheia. Since we have already estab- 
lished that Opountian Lokrians and Hypoknemidian Lokrians referred to the same 
people in the Classical period, it is now time to ask whether we can trace the oppo- 
sition between the Epiknemidian Lokrians and the Hypoknemidian-Opountian Lokri- 
ans back into the Classical period. 

We may begin by noting that coin legends prove that the designation Epikne- 
midian Lokrians was used in East Lokris itself by the late Classical period: from the 
late fourth century comes a series of bronze coins, obv.: helmeted head of Athena; 


87 Eust. Il. 1.426.23—25: tò 8& Өрӧмоу tò Kata thv ресоүсїау тїс Кутиїбос – 1àv ‘Enucvypt- 
біоу yàp ёст Aokpáv — adtd u£v ook £ykaOmuévovg £e то®с лололофс eic tóv тєрї adtod 
TOAD Aöyov. 

88 On the site of Daphnous in the plain of Longos, see Pritchett (1982) 149-51 and Fossey (1990) 
11, 84, 141. On the site of Knemides, see Pritchett (1985) 188-9. 
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rev.: AOKP(@v) ЕПІКМА(рлёіоу) with grapes.®? This series may represent an en- 
tity different from the Opountians-Hypoknemidians and perhaps even a political 
organisation,” but it is not in itself proof of the opposition between Epiknemidians 
and Hypoknemidian-Opountians that we are looking for. 

Itis, however, not impossible that there existed in Classical East Lokris a subdi- 
vision by the name of Epiknemidian Lokrians similarto the narrow concept of Strabo, 
but due to the nature of our sources we cannot be entirely sure. Two late sources 
refer to Epiknemidian Lokrians in a way which indicates that Classical sources did 
so as well. 

i) At 78.14-17, in his entry on "ААлоуос, Stephanos of Byzantion first men- 
tions a Macedonian (or Thessalian) city of that name and then goes on: ёст кой 
&AXn Аокрфу тфу Enıkvnuuötov, dc 'EAXóvikog £v прот) AevxaAvvetac. The 
natural interpretation of this passage is that Hellanikos is being cited for the identity 
of this second Alponos and that he is, then, the source for at least Aokp@v but prob- 
ably also of t&v ’Erıkvnuuötov. This seems the most obvious interpretation, but 
two things should be borne in mind: a) in two other passages Stephanos ascribes 
Nikaia (474.20-1) and Opous (494.8) to the Epiknemidians but gives no source 
reference for this information which may perfectly well stem from himself; b) even 
if Epiknemidian in the “Hellanikos fragment" stems from Hellanikos himself, then 
it may be used in the broad sense, a possibility which is even greater if Epiknemid- 
ian stems from Stephanos, since, as appears from Strabo, Epiknemidian was in post- 
Classical times used to refer to the East Lokrians as such.?! It is thus at least ques- 
tionable whether we can use this passage as a genuine fragment of Hellanikos. 

ii) Diod. 16.38.3: BavAdoc ёё страте?сос £i; Локро?с тойс óvouaGouévoug 
’Erıkvnu1dlovg тбс нёу dlas NOAEIG EXELPMOUTO пбсос̧, iav ёё thv ÖvonaLo- 
рёуцу Марока ё1@ лроёбосіос кту. (referring to 352 BC.). We do not know which 
source Diodoros is here following, though it may perfectly well be a fourth-century 
one.?? We must, then, restrict ourselves to the observation that we have here a source 
using Epiknemidian retrospectively in reference to the Classical period. Though 
Diodoros may himself be responsible for Epiknemidian here, he may just as well 


89 Archäologische Zeitung no. 9 September 1849, 92 no. 20; Archäologische Zeitung no. 10 Okto- 
ber 1847, 148 no. 16; BMC Locris nos. 71-6; Babelon (1914) no. 456; SNG Cop. III [Aetolia- 
Euboea] nos. 74—6; date: 338—300. 

90 As Т have argued elsewhere (Nielsen [1996c]) the existence of a coinage struck by an entity 
larger than a single polis does not by itself prove that the issuing entity was e.g. a political 
confederacy. 

91 In fact, Stephanos uses only Epiknemidios (78.16, 298.14, 474.20, 494.8) to distinguish the East 
Lokrians from the West Lokrians whom he calls Ozolai (52.6, 90.19, 102.1, 335.17, 628.1, 
637.16, 644.4, 647.12). At 484.10 it appears that Stephanos knows of 'Orovvrıoı as a qualifica- 
tion of Aoxpot, and that he probably took it to refer to the East Lokrians as such: OGóAo1. 
Aokpóv poipat tpeic eiorv, Enfegvpron, 'Enwvnpiótot ої koi 'Олобутот Фу Ту Атас, ot бё 
"Оболоп. Epiknemidian here is certainly used in the broad sense, and so should Opountioi be, 
then. These observations suggest that for Stephanos Epiknemidios was the ordinary term for the 
East Lokrians. 

92 Cf. Schwartz in RE V 682 opined that: “Woher nun aber D. den grösseren Teil des XVI. Buches 
genommen hat, wird sich schwerlich bestimmen lassen." See, however, Barber (1935) 4041 
and Sordi (1969) xii-xiv, pointing to Ephoros, Demophilos and Diyllos. 
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have reproduced it from his source which may be Classical. If Epiknemidios stems 
from Diodoros himself then there is a high probability that it is used the the broad 
sense. But it may be used in the broad sense even if he has taken it over directly from 
his source. We must then restrict ourselves to the observation that Naryka is here 
described as Epiknemidian in a source concerning the Classical period. 

It is thus impossible to be certain that these two sources concerning the Classi- 
cal period attest to the existence of Epiknemidian Lokrians in the narrow sense with- 
in East Lokris in the Classical period. The two sources under scrutiny may, how- 
ever, lend some probability to the possibility that such a group existed, if we ap- 
proach them from a slightly differentangle. As we saw, Strabo thinks of the Epikne- 
midians in the narrow sense (i.e. opposed to the Opountians) as being situated north 
of Daphnous. Now, the city possibly described as belonging to the Epiknemidian 
Lokrians by Hellanikos, Alponos, was surely situated in this area.” Furthermore, 
the Diodorean passage clearly implies that Naryka was an Epiknemidian communi- 
ty. This community, too, was situated in the area of East Lokris that was north- 
northwest of Daphnous.?^ It thus seems possible that if Diodoros and Stephanos 
took over Epiknemidian from their sources, these sources used it in the narrow sense. 
That again should mean that if a subdivision by the name of Epiknemidian Lokrians 
existed in the Classical period it most probably corresponded to Strabo's narrow 
concept of the Epiknemidians. If, then, we accept that the Epiknemidians existed in 
the Classical period, we may offer the following tentative picture of Classical East 
Lokris and its subdivisions: south of Daphnous were the Hypoknemidian Lokrians 
who inhabited several poleis among which the leading one was Opous, a fact which 
gave rise to the literary expression Opountian Lokrians; north of Daphnous were the 
Epiknemidian Lokrians with such communities as Thronion, Naryka, and Alponos. 

Before we turn to the discussion of whether these subdivisions corresponded to 
political units a word on origins is appropriate. As we have seen, Strabo explains the 
division between Epiknemidians and Opountians as having arisen from the Phoki- 
ans’ seizure of Daphnous. This is accepted by most modern scholars.’ Natural fea- 
tures support the idea, since it is exactly at Daphnous that East Lokris is at its most 
narrow and the Dipotamos valley forms a natural corridor to Phokis.?6 So the idea 
may be accepted. What should be stressed is that the precise dare of the Phokian 
seizure of Daphnous is completely beyond recovery.?’ The only source hinting at a 
date would put it in the heroic age.?® Another source giving a terminus ante quem in 
the later fourth century should probably also be disregarded: in chapter 61 Ps.-Sky- 
lax gives the following list of Phokian (sic) poleis: Opdviov, Куйшс, 'EAóteta, 
Tlavorevc. Since Thronion is commonly regarded as East Lokrian (Thuc. 2.26.2), 


93 Cf. Hdt. 7.216; on the site, see Pritchett (1982) 159-62. 

94 Оп ће site, see Pritchett (1982) 156—59, and Pritchett (1985) 167-71. 

95 See, e.g., Vischer (1871) 84; Klaffenbach (1926) 74-5; Fossey (1990) 7; Katsonopoulou (1990) 
8-9. 

96 Fossey (1990) 7. 

97 So Oldfather іп RE Suppl. III s.v. Daphnus col. 326 

98 Schol. in Eur. Or. 1094 (Schwartz): petà бё tiva xpóvov "Opvvrog ó Licvoov ўкоу ёк тўс 
'Aovíag adtéce Kal тоАєно%утас =0рфу ‘YapnodAttac npög 'Orovvttoug Локро?с тєрї 
Аафуоўутос ovppayious te évixnoe xat pev atv. 
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but is here treated as Phokian, it is possible that Phokis at the time of composition 
controlled Thronion, and thus presumably Daphnous etc. at the same time and then 
in the fourth century.?? But another possibility is that the transmitted text of Ps.- 
Skylax is not sound, and that Opóviov is a corruption of Tt6póviov;!9? if that is 
accepted, we will have a list of exclusively Phokian localities, opening with a polis 
(Tithronion), going on to a mountain (Knemis), and ending with two poleis (Elateia 
and Panopeus), a list which then resembles, e.g., the one found in chapter 62: Ther- 
mopylai (a pass), Trachis (a polis), Oite (a mountain), Herakleia (a polis), Sperchei- 
os (а river).!0! The proposed emendation will remove this scrap of (indirect) evi- 
dence for the date of the Phokian seizure of Daphnous. Finally, we may note that at 
1.3.20 Strabo in his account of the earthquake of, probably, 426 B.C.!% refers to тоб 
Фожклко® Аафуо%утос. Strabo's account is based on Demetrios of Kallatis (FGrHist 
85, fr. 6); if Strabo took over Фок1ко? from Demetrios we have a terminus ante 
quem of ca. 200 BC,!9? but there is no reason why the word cannot be Strabo's own. 
Strabo, then, must be our terminus ante quem. However, if it really was this Phokian 
seizure which led to the divisions inside East Lokris, then it should, one may sur- 
mise, have occurred before Hellanikos wrote and before Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 20 
was passed. This is entirely possible: after all Herodotos implies early Phokian con- 
trol of Thermopylai.!% 


III. The Subdivisions as Political Entities 


The next problem is to investigate whether these two divisions formed distinct polit- 
ical groups. A brief comparison with Arkadia may serve to out-line the problems 
and perspectives involved in this question:!® in the Classical period the Arkadians 
formed a recognised ethnic unit, but it was only during the 360s that this ethnic unit 
corresponded to a political unit as expressed in the Arkadian Сопѓейегасу.!% In- 
stead, Arkadia was split up into a number of poleis, great and small, which formed 
different kinds of groupings. Thus, we find hegemonial symmachies,!” poleis uni- 
ted by sympoliteia,!® by synteleia,!™ and in tribal states.!!° The tribal states united 


99 The treatise of Ps.-Skylax probably dates to 340-330 BC, in the form in which we have it; cf. 

Flensted-Jensen & Hansen (1996) 137. 

100 Iowe this suggestion to M.H. Hansen. 

101 See further Flensted-Jensen & Hansen (1996) 141. 

102 Fossey (1990) 183-184. 

103 Cf. REIV col. 2807. 

104 Hdt. 7.176.4; cf. Larsen (1968) 41-42. 

105 For the details of the following section on Arkadia, see Nielsen (1999) and the works referred to 
in the following notes. 

106 For which see Larsen (1968) 180-95, Dušanić (1970), and Beck (1997) 67-83. 

107 Nielsen (1996a) 77-87. 

108 Nielsen (1996a) 67-71. 

109 Nielsen (1996a) 84-6. 

110 For the so-called tribal states of Arkadia, see Roy (1972), Roy (1996), Nielsen (1996a) 100- 
103, Nielsen (1996b) 132-43. 
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the, mostly very small, poleis of what was in effect four sub-ethne (the Eutresians, 
the Kynourians, the Mainalians, and the Parrhasians) of the Arkadian ethnos into 
federation-like states!!! which were capable of concluding alliances and which en- 
tered the Arkadian Confederacy as tribal states, not as single poleis.!!? Finally, the 
Arkadian "region" of Azania provides us with an example of a subregional area 
which was in the Classical period not a political unit, but merely a geographical 
region.!!? 

The ethnic unit to which the East Lokrians belonged was, as we have seen, the 
Lokrian ethnos which was subdivided into the West Lokrians and the East Lokrians. 
The Lokrian ethnos resembled the Arkadians in that it did not correspond to a polit- 
ical unit, a fact recognised by the Delphic Amphiktiony which assigned a hieromna- 
mon to each one of the geographically severed groups. Within East Lokris it is con- 
ceivable that the Epiknemidian Lokrians and the Hypoknemidian-Opountian Lokri- 
ans formed two sub-regional ethne, each united in some sort of federation, like the 
Arkadian Mainalians and Parrhasians. But as the Mainalian membership of the Arka- 
dian Confederacy shows, such subregional federations could very well be members 
of larger organisations, which, in East Lokrian terms, suggests the possibility that 
(the) two subregional organisations may have been united in a common superstruc- 
ture. Finally, it is possible that Epiknemidian referred merely to an area within East 
Lokris which was not a political unit and thus resembled Arkadian Azania. 

An analysis of Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 20 is a suitable point of departure for the 
discussion of the political organisation of East Lokris in the Classical period. The 
inscription contains a set of detailed regulations setting out the conditions under 
which an epoikia of the Hypoknemidian Lokrians are to settle in West Lokrian 
Naupaktos.!!^ The East Lokrians, from whom the epoikoi are drawn, are repeatedly 
referred to as Hypoknemidian Lokrians (ll. 1, 5, 6bis, 8-9, 17, 20, 21, 24, 24-5, 26, 
29—30, 33-4, 46). It is clear that these Hypoknemidian Lokrians are settled in sev- 
eral poleis!! and that the epoikoi are drawn from more than one of these (ll. 21, 26, 
28). However, the epoikoi are under oath not to secede from the Opountians: ÉvopQov 
тоїс &riFoikotg £v Naonaxktov рё nootüpev an’ 'O«no»viiov (l. 11), and this oath 
may be renewed after thirty years, the Naupaktians giving oath to the Opountians 
and the Opountians to the Naupaktians: tov hópxov £Eeipev ої ка deiAovtat, &ná- 


111 See Gehrke (1986) 154. 

112 See IG V 2 1. 

113 For the Azanians, see Nielsen & Roy (1998). 

114 Basic discussions of the inscription are found in Graham (1971) 44—61, 230—2, and Koerner in 
IGT no. 49, 175-202, to mention just a few. 

115 Cf. Gschnitzer (1958) 57; Larsen (1968) 51, 52; Koerner in /СТ no. 49, 178. See also Beck 
(1999) 57-59. Just how many poleis the Hypoknemidians inhabited the inscription does not 
show, but an impression of plurality is certainly conveyed by a passage such as hönog à 16A1¢ 
Ёєк&стоу vopiCet (1. 26) = "as the law stands in the city of the Hypoknemidian Lokrians in each 
case" (Meiggs-Lewis); since Opous is — on my interpretation — referred to by name in the in- 
scription, the passage кёу Ao9poig toic hunorvanıdiorg £v тбл nó hd к &, kapükoı £v 
тоүорё (ЇЇ. 21-22) = “make proclamation ... among ће Hypoknemidian Lokrians in the market- 
place in the city whence he comes", strongly indicates that the organisation comprised at least 
two other poleis in addition to Opous. 
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yev ретй тр.йФоута Fétea бло tõ һорФо heexatov буброс Orovriorg Navrak- 
tiov xoi Navraxtioıg Onovtious (Il. 12-4); moreover, trials between epoikoi and 
Hypoknemidians are to take place in Opous: £v 'Onógvn (l. 33), and, finally, it is 
decreed that the regulations may only be changed by mutual agreement between 
both parties, the Naupaktian epoikoi and the Opountian Thousand: &уфотаро\с ... 
horovitov тє xıAlov nA&daı xai NoFroxtiov tov émFoiPov ллёдол (I1. 39—40). It 
thus seems that whereas the people from whom the epoikoi are drawn and who live 
in several poleis are called Hypoknemidian Lokrians, the political power behind this 
law (ӨёӨнлоу, 1. 46), is referred to as the Opountians.! 16 Larsen, however, believed 
that Opountian was merely a synonym for Hypoknemidian and took the use of these 
two terms side by side to be simply a reflection of "the prominence of Opus as the 
capital city" since he took it to be “out of the question that all these colonists from 
various cities should take an oath of loyalty to the city of Opus."!!? Similarly, he 
took the stipulation that lawsuits between Hypoknemidians and epoikoi were to take 
place £v 'Onógvu (l. 33) to be a reference “to courts in the cities throughout Eastern 


116 Beck (1999) 58-59 argues that the three instances of Opountioi in 1. 12ff. refer to the same body 
("Gremium") as The Thousand Opuntians in 1. 39. If that was true, and if the Thousand was the 
federal assembly (which is not certain), the inscription would not attest the city-ethnic of Opous 
and the interpretation I suggest here would be less likely. But I do not think that it is true. First, 
it is not easy to explain why the full, and presumably formally more correct name (The Thou- 
sand Opountians), is used only after the unit to which it refers has already been introduced by 
short-hand (Opountians), as it would be. Furthermore, whereas in l. 39 The Opountian Thou- 
sand clearly refers to a political institution of the *Opountians", whether they be all East Lokri- 
ans or the citizens of Opous only, the use of Opountians in 1. 13ff. must refer to the community 
of these Opountians not merely an institution of theirs. How could one defect from an institution 
(рё nootänev an’ 'O«no»vtiov)? One defects from a community. Furthermore, there can be no 
denying that Naupaktioi in l. 14 is used about the community of Naupaktos. But in the same 
sentence Opountioi is used in parallel with Naupaktioi: hexatov бубрас 'Orovtioıg Navnax- 
tiov kai Navnaktiorg Onovriovc. It must denote the community of the Opountians, not an 
institution. Finally, this passage is concerned with an oath; oaths are exchanged between com- 
munities, not between institutions, and when contracts such as treaties etc. are sealed by oaths 
the contracting parties are regularly named by their ethnics, not by the name of the institutions 
actually swearing the oath, as the following few Athenian examples show: IG P 54: treaty of 
symmachia between Athens and Leontinoi: тёр рёу yovppaxiav eiva 'ABevaioıg kai Agovii- 
уос Kai tov бркоу буол xai бехсас[Вол: орбс]ол õè "ABevaiog tade ...; IG I? 62: oath by 
the Aphytaians to Athens and the epoikoi in Poteidaia: tov [62 бркоу, бу @]росоу ‘Agvutaio[t 
tloic ёлоікоус] т[оїс] ёр Tlotevdatalı koi ‘A@nvaijoic; IG P 127: agreements between Ath- 
ens and Samos sealed by oaths: котй тос бркос xoi тйс соуӨтүкас кабалер Eovkevtat "'A0n- 
vaiotg Kai Zapíotc; IG II? 16.12-13: envoys to receive oaths from the Eretrians: oitıveg 
ano[Anyovrar 1006 öpkovg ra]pà 'Epec[p]iéo[v]. Also, in Xen. Hell. 6.3.19 it appears clearly 
that in 371 BC Thebes was entered as Onßaioı among тойс Gua@poKviatc xóAeot. There can be 
no doubt that in these cases the plural of the ethnic denotes the communities. Of course, the 
actual swearing of an oath was the business of officials (cf. Thuc. 5.47.8 [Маутуйс... Ону®у- 
тоу] & 5.47.9 [£v 8 Mavtiveig ої ónuovpyot Kai fi Вол ктА.]; see also IG 13 76.8—17), but 
these officials must have acted in the name of/as representatives of theircommunities (so Plescia 
[1970] 60). 

117 Larsen (1968) 51; see also 54. Gschnitzer (1958) 58 had no problem in assuming that the epoikoi 
swore the oath to the city of Opous. 
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Locris”.!!8 He thus thought of East Lokris as a region subdivided into poleis united 
in a confederacy whose "capital" was Opous, a confederacy, whose people could be 
called both Hypoknemidian Lokrians and Opountians. 

Larsen's interpretation explains how the designation Opountian Lokrians arose: 
since Opountians was used in East Lokris itself side by side with Hypoknemidian 
Lokrians to refer to the population, literary writers developed the designation Opoun- 
tian Lokrians and both designations, Opountians and Opountian Lokrians, reflected 
the prominence of Opous within the region and the confederacy. This interpretation 
is, however, not without problems: there are no certain Classical parallels outside 
Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 20 to the use (a) of unqualified Opountians to refer to the popu- 
lation of all of East Lokris (and unqualified ‘Onotdvtioc seems generally to be the 
city-ethnic of Opous)!!?; (b) of 'Onógi = Локріс (as it must be on Larsen’s inter- 
pretation),!2° and these difficulties should encourage us to at least consider other 
interpretations if any can be proposed. And it is, as has been pointed out before, not 
impossible that 'Oróvuoc in Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 20 should be understood as the 
city-ethnic of Opous.!?! If this is accepted the inscription presents us with the fol- 


118 Larsen (1968) 52. Gschnitzer (1958) 57 took the text to mean what it says: thatthe trials were to 
take place in the city of Opous. 

119 See e.g. SEG 23 415 with Walter (1993) 131 n. 38. Coin legends of the form OTIONTION vel 
sim. probably, though not certainly, refer to Opous (see above); JG II? 572, as restored, is a late 
fourth-century honorary decree for presbeis of 1àv 'Onovviltav], to be contrasted with /G I? 
15 of 395/4, a treaty between Athens and the Локрої; in the Delphic material as found in CZD II, 
'Onoovttoc is also best explained as the city-ethnic of Opous (see above); but the best example 
is Diod. 19.78.5 (r313): Tüv 'Олохутіоу тё Kacavöpov $povobvtov cuveoti]cato TOALOPKLAV 
кой cvvexeic npooßoAag £nrovito. Here it may also be noted that a series of Hellenistic de- 
crees found in Opous (cf. Fossey [1990] 71) and passed by a political organisation with Opous 
at its centre strongly suggests that at this time Opountios functioned only as the city-ethnic of 
Opous, since the enactments formulas take pain to underline that the decrees were passed by an 
entity larger than the single city of Opous: ... 'Oro]óvttot кой Л[окрої ої petà 'Onouvtiov 
ёбокау] (IG IX.1 269); 'Onoóvttot kai Локрої ot petà Onovvriov ёёокау (IG IX.1 271); 
'Onoóvttot Kai Aokpoi ot petà ‘Onovvtiov é6okav (IG IX.1 272); ['Onobvttot kai Локроі 
oi petà] ‘Onovvtiwv ёёокау (JG IX.1 275); 'Onoóvuot xai Aoxpot [ot peta 'Onovvtiov 
ёбо]кау (1С IX.1 276). See also IG IX.1? 72, found at Thermos in Aitolia: б nöAıg тфу 
‘Onovvtiov xai ot Локрої oi реб Onovvtiov ... ávé8nkav. If Opountios had a prehistory as 
a name for entities larger than Opous itself, it is not reflected in these inscriptions. 

120 A possible instance of such a use is, however, found in Paus. 9.23.7 where he says about Larym- 

na — which he has just described as Bowr@v nós Aápupva — that соуетёЛел бё ёс Олобута 

10 Gpxaiov. Since the issue here is the regional affiliation of Larymna, it is possible that “Opous” 

stands for all of East Lokris to which Larymna belonged in the fourth century (Ps.-Skylax 60). 

Beck (1999) 61 interprets the passage to mean that Larymna was part of a small unit (synteleia) 

dominated by Opous and perhaps also comprising Kynos (and Halai?). It cannot be denied that 

Pausanias sometimes transmits evidence of such synteleiai (cf. 8.27.3 with Nielsen [1996a] 84— 

86), but in the present passage cuvteAeiv £c certainly means “form part of" іп a geographical 

sense; similar uses are found at Paus. 5.8.7 (£x Zuöpvng ovvrelodong dn tnvixavtà ёс "1ovac), 

6.12.9 ( ... ёс'Аркабастүүоїто äv тс ovvreikcan тоїс Tprraueig, каба кой viv Ett ApKadov 

adrav eic oi £c 10 'ApyoAixóv teAoüvteg, cf. Nielsen & Roy [1998] 38). 

Klaffenbach (1926) 70 took this to be obvious, and so too does Gschnitzer (1958) 57-8 clearly. 

It is also the opinion of Meiggs-Lewis, see GHI p. 37. 
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lowing picture: the Hypoknemidian Lokrians lived in several poleis which were 
united in a political organisation whose leading city was Opous; Opous was so 
powerful within the organisation that the other poleis of the Hypoknemidian Lokri- 
ans, though they retained their polis status and institutions, !?? were in fact depend- 
encies of Opous while Opous was the hegemon of the Hypoknemidian Lokrians and 
their poleis. In other words, the poleis of the Hypoknemidian Lokrians were de- 
pendent poleis of Opous.!?? Though details will of course have differed, a parallel to 
this suggested position of Opous within the Hypoknemidian League (as we may call 
it) may be provided by the position which the Thebans occupied within the Boiotian 
Confederacy. The Boiotian Confederacy became “not only politically but even con- 
stitutionally ... dominated by Thebes” (my italics).!?* This Theban domination of 
the Boiotian Confederacy is, among other things, exemplified by the fact that Thebes 
was free — even as a member of the Confederacy — to conclude treaties with foreign 
powers independently of the Confederacy.!? It is also, as pointed out by Ste. Croix, 
reflected in Xenophon's use of the terms Thebaioi and Boiotoi which he treats as 
“virtually interchangeable terms”.!26 So Thebes’ dominance inside the Confederacy 
was reflected in the language of Xenophon in much the same way as the dominance 
of Opous in East Lokris was reflected in the designation "Opountian Lokrians". 
So, my suggestion is that Opous occupied a position of dominance within the 
Hypoknemidian League broadly similar to that occupied by Thebes within the Boio- 


122 See Gschnitzer (1958) 57: “... erfahren wir, dass das hypoknamidische Recht von Stadt zu Stadt 
verschieden ist.”; Larsen (1968) 51: “But these communities [sc. the poleis of the Hypoknemid- 
ians other than Opous] also have laws of their own". 

123 The Hypoknemidian poleis are thus an example of poleis which lost their autonomia through 
membership of a federation, i.e. an example belonging in type 7 of Hansen’s Typology of De- 
pendent Poleis, for which see CPCPapers 4 (1997) 29, 34. Gschnitzer (1958) 58—9 in effect 
treats Opous as the leader of a number of dependent poleis. Koerner in IGT no. 49, 178 comes 
close to the position outlined when he (lacking the concept of the dependent polis) states: “Man 
kann diesen hypoknemidischen Staat nur schwer in die gángigen Kategorien einordnen; einiges 
spricht nach dem Gesagten für einen Bundesstaat, andererseits ist die Führungsrolle von Opous 
so eindeutig, dass man lieber von einer Hegemonie dieser Polis über den hypoknemidischen 
Stamm reden wird." The reconstruction offered here solves this problem by making Opous the 
leading polis of a number of dependent poleis formally united in a federation. 

124 Forthis point, see Hansen (1995) 36 with full refs. in n. 62. See also Hansen (1996c) 134. Dr. H. 
Beck points out to me that whereas Thebes was certainly constitutionally favoured within the 
Boiotian Confederacy 427-386, the situation i$ tess clear after 379/8, for which see Beck (1997) 
208-210. In the present context my point is simply that within a federation of poleis one polis 
may be favoured at the expense of the others. Another federation which was in all likelihood 
dominated by a single city, i.e. Lepreon, was the Triphylian federation of the fourth century, see 
Nielsen (1997) 153-154. 

125 Hansen, ibidem. 

126 See Ste. Croix (1972) 335—336. Ste. Croix draws attention to a) Hell. 4.5.9 which introduces 
some np£oßeıg тбу Boustév who are then in the next paragraph referred to as тос Onßaiwv 
uévtor npeoßeıg; and b) Tod, СНІП 101, a treaty between Athens and the Boiotian Confeder- 
acy describing itself as [LupJuayia Borw[tőv кой 'AJnvai(cov], which Hell. 3.5.7 & 3.5.17 
describes as concluded between Athens and the Thebans; it may also be noted that the speech by 
the Theban envoys four times refer to ў nöAıc, meaning Thebes and not the Confederacy (Hell. 
3.5.8ter, 3.5.15). 
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tian Confederacy. Exactly in what way the other poleis were dependent on Opous 
can only be suggested in very broad terms. But Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 20 shows Opous, 
it may be said, conducting foreign policy on behalf of, or at least as the leader of, the 
other Hypoknemidian poleis and this may suggest that these other poleis had re- 
stricted freedom of movement in foreign policy.!?’ Since freedom of action in for- 
eign affairs was an important aspect of autonomia? we may say that the Hypokne- 
midian poleis led by Opous were not wholly autonomoi. Furthermore, the sole con- 
trol over one's citizenbody was another vital aspect of autonomia;!? but the treaty 
concluded by Opous provided for the return of epoikoi to their old communities, !*° 
under conditions settled in advance and by Opous. It thus seems quite possible that 
Opous treated the other poleis as dependencies though more details are beyond re- 
covery. Another aspect of this issue is, of course, that Opous may have monopolised 
certain functions. It is, for example, very likely that Opous alone provided the Del- 
phic Amphiktiony with the hieromnamon representing East Lokris (see above 99). 1?! 
The centrality of Opous is, moreover, reflected in tradition: at 9.4.9 Strabo states 
that the West Lokrians were apoikoi of the East Lokrians, but does not give further 
details. However, at 9.4.2 Strabo quotes a fifth-century inscription commemorating 
Lokrians who died at Thermopylai,!?? and this inscription describes Opous as 
рттролоћс Локрфу є00%уброу, thus suggesting that Opous was regarded as the 
coloniser hinted at by Strabo in the later раѕѕаре.!33 One foundation legend of the 
West Lokrian poleis involves Opous, embodied by its eponym Opous the son of 
Lokros: according to Arist. fr. 561 (Rose) Lokros founded all the poleis of the Ozo- 
lian Lokrians after a quarrel with his son Opous.!*4 In this tradition, which is attest- 
ed by both Lokrian and non-Lokrian sources, Opous appears not merely a chief East 


127 See the general remark by Walter (1993) 131 to the effect that “wie die Epoikeninschrift zeigt, 
erhebliche Eingriffe in die lokale Autonomie móglich waren." 

128 Hansen (1995) 27. 

129 Hansen (1995) 26-27. 

130 See Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 20.19-31. 

131 How hieromnamones were selected is unknown, cf. Roux (1979) 20-22; but if one city consist- 
ently provides the hieromnamon we may reasonably see herein a sign of the prestige etc. of this 
city; Amphissa seems to enjoyed a similar pre-eminence among the West Lokrians, cf. Lerat 
(1952) 1.15, 35, 11.57-60. 

132 See Lorenz (1976) no. 9 and Molyneux (1992) 182-183. 

133 Cf. Lerat (1952) П.14: "Le titre de "métropole des Locriens", que se décernait Oponte sur la 
stèle des Thermopyle, affirmait sans doute ses prétentions d’être la ville-mere de tous les Locriens 
et non pas seulement de Locriens de l'Est" (original italics). Pind. Ol. 9.20 likewise describes 
Opous as Aokpóv ... pathp (“mother-city of the Locrians”, Sandys in Loeb; “métropole des 
Locriens", Puech in Budé). See also Ps.-Skymnos 478-480 (Aokpoi oc 'ObóXag Kaloücıv 
бпоікохс yevopévovg And тфу трос Eofotav Aokpóv ёстрациёуоу). Cf. Lerat (1952) ILS, 
and Jeffery (1976) 75: “ ... eastern Lokris was regarded as the original source of all Lokrians" 
(Italics original). See also Beck (1999) 61—62. Katsonopoulou (1990) 17 suggests that the tradi- 
tion of East Lokrian colonisation of West Lokris corresponds to historical fact. 

134 Plut. Quaest. Graec. 15, presumably drawing on the Aristotelian 'Onovvtiov noAıteio. This 
work also recounted the colonisation of Amphissa, but how this tradition is connected with 
Opous is obscure (fr. 562). 
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Lokrian city, but as the chief Lokrian city at Іагре.!35 It is, perhaps, more than a 
coincidence that Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 20 is concerned with colonisation in West 
Lokris?'36 

The advantage offered by the interpretation proposed here is that we get rid of 
the awkward assumption that a law would use two different terms for the same 
population, and, furthermore, that we can assign specific meanings to both Hypo- 
knemidian Lokrians and Opountians: Hypoknemidian Lokrians refers to all the mem- 
ber-poleis of the League whereas Opountians refers to the citizens of the dominant 
polis, Opous. 

However, a problem remains. The problem is that it seems to appear from 1. 39 
that there was an assembly called the Opountian Thousand. On Larsen's interpreta- 
tion this assembly may well be the federal assembly of the Hypoknemidian Lokri- 
ans as such,!?? whereas on the interpretation suggested here it should be the assem- 
bly of the city of Opous. Now, it is commonly assumed that the organisation reflec- 
ted in this inscription was oligarchic!?® and that a property qualification was laid 
down for the exercise of citizenship.!3? Even if the name the Thousand need not 
imply that there were exactly 1000 citizens,! ^? it is of course not impossible that the 
name actually reflected the order of size of those entitled to attend the assembly. A 
citizenbody of a thousand citizens with a property qualification may seem very large 
for Opous. However, itis not impossibly large, as the following consideration makes 
clear: during the Thermopylai campaign in 480, the Opountian Lokrians served 
ravozparıf (Hdt. 7.203.1); this probably means that they put all active hoplites into 
the field.!*! Herodotos does not translate лаустротіў into a numerical figure, but 
Diodoros does: 1000 Lokrians served with Leonidas (Diod. 11.4.7). 7f (and this is a 
big if) Diodoros’ 1000 Lokrians is a true numerical translation of Herodotos’ rav- 
otpattij, then it follows that Opous and the other Hypoknemidian poleis were able 
to put a thousand hoplites into action. Assuming these to be of the age 20—49 and to 
constitute ca. 8096 of all men of hoplite status,!*? the number of men aged 29—49 and 
qualifying as hoplites will have been 1250, and the group aged 18-804 will have 
counted ca. 1700 men. Adding adult males not qualifying as hoplites we reach ca. 


135 See the citation from Lerat note 133 above. 

136 Cf. Lerat (1952) П.14, and IL.30 where it is suggested that Naupaktos had sent to Opous “сот- 
me à leur métropole" to ask for support against aggression. In this connection it is interesting 
that 'OCóXat may perhaps be derived from бос̧: branch, shoot; Macan ad Hdt. 8.32 suggests it 
would then mean “the Branch-Lokri, from the parent stem in Opüs”; see also Lerat (1952) 11.7. 

137 So Larsen (1968) 52-3. 

138 So Vischer (1871) 70, Larsen (1968) 53, Jeffery (1976) 76 (“the hereditary oligarchy of the 
Hundred and the Thousand"). 

139 Larsen (1968) 53. See also Forrest in CAH? П.3 (1982) 304. 

140 So Larsen (1968) 53. 

141 That лаустраті does not mean “every available man” but “every fit hoplite" appears from 
Thuc. 2.31 where the Athenians are said to operate navotpanı& in the Megarid although a 
hundred ships are in action around the Peloponnese. The situation here is an exact parallel: 
while the Lokrians operate ravotparıfj at Thermopylai, a navy of theirs comprising seven pen- 
tekonteroi operates at Artemision (Hdt. 8.1.2). 

142 See Hansen (1985) 19—20. 
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3.400 for the entire adult male population of Opous and the Hypoknemidian Lokri- 
ans. If we assign 1200 of the 1700 adult male of hoplite status to Opous and 500 to 
the other Hypoknemidian poleis, then there is no problem in assuming an Assembly 
of The Thousand with a hoplite census in Opous, and we may suggest that of the 
1,000 hoplites serving at Thermopylai, Opous provided, say, 700 and the other Hy- 
poknemidians 300. This is in harmony with the evidence suggesting that Opous was 
the leading polis of the Hypoknemidians, though it is here only intended to show 
that it is indeed not impossible to interpret the Thousand Opountians as the assem- 
bly of the city of Opous. 

So the question of whether the Opountian Thousand was the assembly of the 
city of Opous or of the Hypoknemidian Confederacy must be left open, since both 
Larsen's interpretation and the one suggested here are possible.!*? 

It is thus impossible to decide finally whether the term 'Ozóvttot in Meiggs- 
Lewis, GHI 20 is used as a synonym of AoQpoi ot huxokvapíótot or whether it 
refers specifically to the citizens of Opous though I incline towards the latter view: 
that it is the city-ethnic of Opous. However, both Larsen's interpretation and the one 
suggested here adequately explains why literary writers used Aoxpot oi 'Oroóvttot 
for AoQpot oi huxoxvopíótot: they did so because Opous was the leading polis 
among the Hypoknemidian Lokrians. 

A final question concerns the kind of organisation reflected in Meiggs-Lewis, 
GHI 20. In the discussion above I have reproduced Larsen's “Confederacy” when 
referring to his position, but used "League" when referring to the proposed alterna- 
tive. Larsen defines a “Confederacy” as “a state in which there is local citizenship in 
the smaller communities as well as a joint or federal citizenship and in which the 
citizens are under the jurisdiction of both federal and local authorities."!4^ Larsen's 
application of the term “Confederacy” to the organisation attested in the inscription 
is consistent with this definition since with his interpretation of Opountios as equi- 
valent to Hypoknemidios the inscription shows an organisation with double citizen- 
ship. But if Opountios is understood, as proposed here, as the city-ethnic of Opous, 
then the evidence for a federal assembly disappears. This is why I prefer the much 
wider term "League" which can refer to many more kinds of organisation. Now the 
organisation may well have been a Confederacy, but the inscription cannot be used 
to show it. The organisation may also have taken other forms; Elis, for example, 
seems to have ruled a number of dependent poleis through a symmachia.!^ Since 
we lack detailed evidence for the internal working and constitution of the organisa- 
tion reflected in the inscription, it seems preferable to call it a "League". 

Since it has now been demonstrated that the Hypoknemidian-Opountian Lokri- 
ans formed a political unit, we are left with the following possibilities which are 
worth considering: a) East Lokris was united into a single state (= the Hypoknemid- 


143 Beck (1999) 59-61 argues that the members of the "Hundred Houses" cannot have been exclu- 
ded from “The Opountian Thousand" which would mean that this assembly cannot have been 
the assembly of the city of Opous but must have been federal. But see Walter (1993) 132 who 
says that the "Adel der sog. “Hundert Häuser” stellt ein Phantom dar, er existierte nicht.” 

144 Larsen (1968) xiv-xv. See further Beck (1997) 10-26. 

145 See Nielsen (1997) 133-144. On Elis and its dependencies, see further Roy (1997). 
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ian League reflected in Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 20 and in the historians as the Opoun- 
tian Lokrians) and Epiknemidian referred merely to a geographical part of that state, 
just like Azania was simply an area within Arkadia; b) East Lokris was split into two 
sub-ethne, the Epiknemidians and the Hypoknemidian-Opountians, of which the 
latter certainly formed a state while the organisation of the former is unknown; c) 
East Lokris was split into two sub-ethne of the Arkadian-Mainalian type, but these 
were politically united. 

As we have already seen, Classical evidence on the Epiknemidians is as good as 
non-existent and, in any case, Hellanikos' Deukalioneia seems to have been con- 
cerned only with mythological matters.!^$ For what it is worth, Diod. 16.38.3 does 
not show the Epiknemidians acting in unity, though we can hardly argue e silentio 
from such a casual note that there was no unity. We can identify six communities of 
the Epiknemidians (Alponos, Knemis [a fortress], Naryka, Nikaia, Skarpheia, and 
Thronion); some of these are classified as poleis by Classical sources,'47 but apart 
from that the evidence is exiguous: the ethnic of Skarpheia is found twice in the 
fourth century, once in a grant of proxeny to one of its citizens,!* and late in the 
same century the city struck bronze coins (HN? 337). Thronion struck coins already 
in the fifth century (HN? 337), the ethnic may be attested this early too!^? and it is 
certainly attested in the next сепіџгу;!50 in 431 the city was captured by the Atheni- 
ans to whom it had to give hostages.!>! In 352 the city of Naryka was captured, 
pillaged and destroyed by the Phokians.!5? This evidence is of no use in determining 
whether these communities were united among themselves, and merely indicates 
(what there is no reason to doubt) that they functioned as poleis. However, the late- 
fourth century coins mentioned above (105—106) do suggest that, at least in the late 
Classical period, the Epiknemidians formed a political organisation. 

An alternative approach is to consider whether the Hypoknemidian League may 
have included the poleis of the Epiknemidians. This is a question to which no defin- 
itive answer can be given, but the evidence slightly favours the view that it did: It is 
clear from Herodotos' description of Alponos as "the first Lokrian polis as one comes 
from the Malians" that the Epiknemidian communities were thought of as belonging 
with the rest of East Lokris. It is thus conceivable that the coins inscribed with 
various abbreviations of AOKPON and discussed above 100-107 embody a claim 
on the part of the Hypoknemidian League to all of East Lokris, though we cannot be 
sure that such a claim corresponded to organisational fact. 


146 See Pearson (1939) 170—6. 

147 Alponos: Hdt. 7.216; Knemis: Ps.-Skylax 61; Thronion: Eur. Iph.Aul. 264, Ps.-Skylax 61; the 
following are classified as poleis by later sources: Naryka (Diod. 16.38.5, r352); Skarpheia 
(F.Delphes Ш.А 38); Nikaia (Timosthenes apud Didymos In Dem. comm. [Pearson & Stephens] 
col. 11.33). 

148 CID II 43.65; Syil.3 270 (proxeny). 

149 SEG 30 42.2 (ca. 450). 

150 CID II 31.79, 32.37, 97.25. 

151 Thuc. 2.26.2. 

152 Diod. 16.38.3-5. 
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Herodotos does not make any distinctions between the East Lokrians whom he 
refers to simply as “Lokrians” or “Opountian Lokrians".!5? It is clear that he consid- 
ered these Lokrians a political unit,'!5* and it is thus worth noting that he considers 
Alponos (situated in Epiknemidian territory) to be the first Lokrian polis after the 
Malians (Hdt. 7.216). This indicates that Herodotos considered the city to belong to 
the Lokrians = Opountian Lokrians, or, to put it differently, it indicates that the 
Hypoknemidian League comprised Epiknemidian territory and, on this line of rea- 
soning, all of it.!°° Like Herodotos, Thucydides refers to the East Lokrians as “Lokri- 
ans" or “Opountian Lokrians”!56 without indicating any subdivisions and it is clear 
that he too considers these Lokrians to form a political unit.?? Now, at 2.26 he 
relates an Athenian operation in East Lokris in 431: the Athenians took Thronion, in 
Epiknemidian territory, took hostages from the city, and then defeated то?с Bon- 
Өўсоутос Локрфу in battle at Alope, which is in Opountian (= Hypoknemidian) 
territory: he thus treats the operation as being all against the same enemy which 
indicates that he thought of Epiknemidian territory as part of the area controlled by 
the Opountian Lokrians. In this connection it would have been interesting to know 
whether the Lokrian troops sent to relieve Thronion came up from the south and 
thus from the Hypoknemidians since this would strengthen the impression gained 
from this short note: it is quite possible that this was so — perhaps even probable, 
since Alope is south of Thronion — but it cannot be shown. 

Finally, two fourth-century inscriptions from Delphi use the regional ethnic 
Aoxpög in a way which may, on one reading, possibly suggest that the Epiknemid- 
ians were included in the same political organisation as the Opountians (= the Hypo- 
knemidian League): CID II 95.14—5 of 328/7 and CID II 97.24—5 of 327/6, accounts 
of the Delphic treasurers, list two men to whom money has been paid, as follows: 
‘Aynotaac Atvnota Aokpög 'Orobvruog and 'Aytag Aptotápyou Aokpog Opovieüc. 


153 See Macan ad Hdt. 7.132: “Hdt. does not distinguish “Epiknemidian” from “Opuntian“ Lokri- 
ans ... It appears, therefore, that where he speaks of Lokroi simply, he lumps the Opuntian and 
Epiknemidian Lokrians". It may also be noted that at 12.10.3 Polybios counts two Lokrian ethne 
in central Greece; the passage is acritique of Timaios who in a certain passage had not specified 
whether he was referring to East or West Lokris; Polybios points out that the central Greek 
Lokrians were not settled in one place by stating that there were two ethne of the Lokrians on the 
mainland and the reference is obviously to the West and the East Lokrians. Had the Epiknemid- 
ians counted as an individual unit, Polybios would surely had taken the opportunity to score an 
extra point against Timaios by pointing out that there were three Lokrian ethne in Greece. The 
inference is that in the Hellenistic period the East Lokrians were thought of as single ethnic unit. 
Of course, the passage is useless for the reconstruction of Classical political history, except for 
the fact that it supports the observation drawn from Herodotos and Thucydides that the East 
Lokrians formed one and not two units. 

154 See 7.132 (they gave earth and water to Xerxes); 7.203 (they serve panstratiei at Thermopylai); 
8.1 (they provide eight pentekonteroi at Artemision); 9.31 (they fight at Plataiai). 

155 Accordingly, Alponos served as a base for the Greeks during the Thermopylai campaign, see 
Hdt. 7.176.5, 229.1. 

156 Thuc. 1.113.2, 2.9.2 (on which see HCT), 2.9.3, 2.26.2, 4.96.8, 5.32.2, 5.64.2, 8.3.2, 8.43.3 = 
simply Локрої; 1.108.3, 2.32.1, 3.89.3 = Aokpoi ot ‘Onovvtiot. 

157 See 1.108.3 (they give hostages to the Athenians); 2.9.2-3 (they are allies of Sparta); 4.96.8 
(they fight at Delion); 5.64.4 (they are allies of Sparta); 8.3.2 (they are allies of Sparta). 
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Opous, 3? of course, was situated in Hypoknemidian territory, whereas Thronion 


was in Epiknemidian territory. Zf the regional ethnic in these texts is intended as a 
political label referring to an East Lokrian political organisation (which is possible 
but not certain), !5 then, since there is no obvious attempt to make a distinction 
between the two men, the reference should be to the same organisation, which would 
mean to the organisation which I have been calling the Hypoknemidian League. We 
may thus tentatively conclude that the Hypoknemidian League comprised the 
Epiknemidian communities. 

What is not clear, however, is whether the Epiknemidians while part of the 
Hypoknemidian League were united among themselves like the Arkadian Mainali- 
ans were while part of the Arkadian Confederacy; the only source to suggest such 
Epiknemidian unity is the late Classical coins but whether their evidence can be 
retrojected to, e.g., the fifth century is uncertain. It may, however, be that, on an- 
other reading, the Delphic inscriptions CID II 95 & 97, listing a Lokros Opountios 
accompanied by a Lokros Thronieus, indirectly reflects the same political distinc- 
tion between Epiknemidians and Hypoknemidians possibly attested by late fourth- 
century coins since Opous was Hypoknemidian while Thronion was Epiknemidian; 
still, that would not help us with the reconstruction of the political organisation of 
the fifth century. 


IV. Conclusion 


Clearly, these sources are not definite proof that the Hypoknemidian League com- 
prised the Epiknemidian poleis since they are not particularly detailed and since we 
cannot know just how well-informed the historians were about internal East Lokri- 
ans matters or whether the Delphic stone-cutters aimed at political precision. But 
they do point in this general direction and since there is a complete lack of evidence 
to the contrary we may tentatively conclude that the Epiknemidian poleis were part 
of the Hypoknemidian League in the Classical period.!60 

Of the possibilities out-lined above we may thus, on present evidence, rule out 
C), since it cannot be shown that the Epiknemidians formed a political unit on the 
Arkadian-Mainalian pattern before — possibly — the late fourth century; b) seems 
unlikely too, since the Hypoknemidian League seems, from the exiguous evidence 
we have, to have included the Epiknemidian poleis. I thus conclude that East Lokris 
was united into a single state, the one reflected in Herodotos and Thucydides as the 
Opountian Lokrians (= the Hypoknemidian League reflected in Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 
20) and that Epiknemidian (if it was in use during all the Classical period, which is, 
as we saw, not completely certain) referred to a geographical part of that state (= a]) 
(with the proviso that it cannot entirely be ruled out that evidence will surface to 
show that the Epiknemidian poleis were in fact united at an early period in an organ- 


158 For my interpretation of ‘Onotvtiog in sources like this one, see above 99-102. 

159 See Hansen (1996b) 187—90. 

160 Beck (1999) 53, 62 (without specifically arguing the point) likewise assumes that East Lokris 
was one state in the Classical period. 
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isation resembling that of the Arkadian Mainalians as their late fourth-century coin- 
age and the Delphic inscriptions on one reading suggest they may have been at that 
time). The East Lokrians' state was referred to as the Opountian Lokrians by his- 
torians because their leading city was Opous, the metropolis of all Lokrians. Opous 
held a hegemonial position in the East Lokrian state, but it is uncertain exactly what 
kind of state Opous headed and in precisely what way this city exercised its hege- 
mony. 

However, a final possibility should be excluded and that is that the East Lokrian 
united state reflected in Herodotos, Thucydides, and Meiggs-Lewis, GHI? 20, broke 
down into two political units in the later fourth century and in effect after the period 
under consideration here. 
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THE CHALKIDIC PENINSULA AND ITS REGIONS 
by 
PERNILLE FLENSTED-JENSEN 


In the following I shall show not only that the Chalkidic peninsula was clearly a part 
of Thrace before the time of Philip II and Alexander the Great, but also that the area 
was subdivided into a number of smaller regions, one of which was named 
Chalkidike. These issues have had some bearing on the way historians have de- 
scribed the area in general, and, in particular, on the question of which rôle (if any) 
the Chalkidians (from Chalkis in Euboia) played in the colonisation of the area. 


Thrace or Macedon? 


In modern textbooks descriptions of the Chalkidic peninsula are usually found in 
descriptions of Macedon.! That, however, reflects the historical situation after Philip 
II and Alexander the Great, when the Chalkidic peninsula became part of the Ma- 
cedonian kingdom (see below). Before the mid-fourth century BC the Chalkidic 
peninsula was not a part of Macedon. The northernmost part of the peninsula, Myg- 
donia, was in Perdikkas' possession in 432 (Thuc. 1.58.2) — and that is probably also 
true of the narrow district in the north-west, Anthemous —, but the area south of 
Mygdonia, i.e. the Chalkidic peninsula proper, was not ruled by the Macedonian 
kings. Therefore, one would perhaps expect it to be treated at length in a book deal- 
ing with Thrace, but in Benjamin Isaac's study of The Greek Settlements in Thrace 
until the Macedonian Conquest (1986) there is no discussion of the Chalkidic pe- 
ninsula. Isaac argues that even though the members of the Delian League located in 
the Chalkidic peninsula were included in the Thrakios phoros in the Athenian trib- 
ute lists, it simply shows that for the Athenians “the cities on the coast of Chalkidike 
and those east of the Strymon were ... the same district" (p. xiii). But, Isaac contin- 
ues, for non-Athenian sources the hinterland of the Chalkidic peninsula was Mace- 
don, and so, opines Isaac, the Chalkidic peninsula was more closely connected with 
Macedon than Thrace and it is therefore left out of his study.? 


1 беее.р. N.G.L. Hammond and G.T. Griffiths, A History of Macedonia (1979) 365-79. 

2 Unfortunately, there are not many non-Athenian sources, but we do have a few fragments from 
the works of Ephoros of Kyme, Hekataios of Miletos, and Hellanikos of Mytilene. In Harpokra- 
tion we find the following entries: Topavn .. nöAıg £v Өрбікті, óc “Ефорос (= [FGrHist 70] fr. 
35) and Ltpéwa .. поліс £o тїс Өрблктс dc 'EAAávikoc £v B^ IIepotkóv broonnaiver (= 
[FGrHist 687a] fr. 3), and in Steph.Byz.: ZpiAa, nói; Opámc. ‘Exataiog Ebpamn (= 
[FGrHist 1] fr. 148). It is impossible to discern whether Harpokration and Stephanos quote 
verbatim, but I see no reason to doubt that Ephoros, Hellanikos, and Hekataios all connected 
Torone, Strepsa, and Chalastra with Thrace, not Macedonia. 
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There is a slight possibility that Hekataios used ў xeppóvnoog (тїс Opáknc) 
about the Chalkidic peninsula, а name later used of the Gallipoli peninsula only. 
But the first full description of the Chalkidic peninsula is found in Herodotos (7.122- 
3), who knows the names of some very obscure little poleis, but who never uses a 
common name for the whole peninsula. Whenever Thucydides describes campaigns 
in the Chalkidic peninsula, he uses the rather vague tà &ri Өр@кт\с (Xwpio) which 
sometimes includes the area east of the Chalkidic peninsula, right until the Thracian 
Chersonese.^ That is sometimes translated “the Thraceward region"? Thucydides 
uses the expression tà éxi Өрбктіс thirteen times,® and three times he talks about tà 
£ri Opáxng xopia. Sometimes the expression covers the Chalkidic peninsula (or 
its coast) as when Kleon sails to tà єтї Opaxng ywpia and arrives at Skione and 
later at Torone.? But at other times the expression tà ent Opdicng clearly covers an 
area larger than the Chalkidic peninsula, as for instance when Thucydides lists the 
Athenian allies in the beginning of the Peloponnesian War: ... Kapia ri ӨоАбсст, 
Aopıfis Kapai прбсоікот, Tovia, `ЕААл\стоутос, тй èni Өр@кт\с, vijoot kA. (Thuc. 
2.9.4). We know that Athens had allies on the Thracian coast between the Chalkidic 
peninsula and the Hellespont and they must be included among the tà ¿nì Opáxnc.? 


We could also take into consideration the following entry in Stephanos Byzantios’ Ethnika: 
TIaAAHvn, тбАлс Өрӧіктс̧, and ПолАлутс tg pèv Gvyatpóc, KAeitov 6& yovatóc, бс Hyń- 
arog Ev toic ПолАтмакоїс. That is of course pure speculation, but it shows that the fourth- 
century Hegesippos, author of a Palleniaka, clearly connected Pallene with Thrace. 
3 Consider the following entries in Stephanos Byzantios’ Ethnika: Aiyat .. tig Opaxnoiwv xep- 
povncov (38.9—39.1; Aige was a town on Pallene), AióAetov, тїс Opákng xeppovricov 
nöAıg (53.1; Aioleion was situated in the central part of the peninsula), Bépyn, nóXi; Opákng 
прос тў Xeppovrioo (163.14; Berge was in Bisaltia, between the Chalkidic peninsula and Am- 
phipolis), 'Hıwv, т0Алс £v xeppovijow (298.22; the exact location of Eion is unknown. Possibly 
it was in the Chalkidic peninsula), Mnkófepva, ndAtc TlaAArvng тўс £v Opákn ҳғрроуйсох 
(450.5; Mekyberna was located a few km from Olynthos), Тр@ү\ос, nóńç uia 1àv Ext Opd- 
ктс трдс тї xeppovrjoo xai Maxedovia (630.11—12; Tragilos was in Bisaltia). It is evident 
that ў xeppóvnoog (тїс Өрфктс) is a term Stephanos sometimes uses for the Chalkidic penin- 
sula. In the entry Mnkófepva Stephanos give us his source, because after ndA1c ПоААутс «fic 
£v Өрфкт xeppovnoov follows ‘Exataiog Eopórn. However, Hekataios is not the source for 
the information about Eion, because after "Hudv, tóAig Ev Xeppovnoov follows óc OovKv- 
ötöng. Curiously, that is not what Thucydides says about Eion, no, he calls it ў ёлї Opaxıg 
Mevõaiwv блолкіа (4.7). If these citations derive from Hekataios, it is possible that he used fj 
ҳеррӧупсос (тїс Өрфктс) about the Chalkidie peninsula, but later that was used exclusively 
about the Thracian Chersonese at the Hellespont (Thuc. 8.62.3; Hdt. 4.143.1). 
See also S. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria (Groningen 1968) 37-39. 
E.g. S. Hornblower, A Commentary on Thucydides 2 (Oxford 1996) 332. Niebuhr uses “Epi- 
thrake" a few times, B.G. Niebuhr, Vorträge über alte Länder und Völkerkunde (Berlin 1851) 
177. 
6 Thuc. 1.59.1, 1.60.3, 1.68.4, 2.9.4, 2.67.4, 3.92.4, 4.7, 4.78.1, 4.82, 4.1044, 5.21.1, 5.80.2, 
8.64.2. 
Thuc. 2.294, 5.2.1, 5.12.1. 
Thuc. 5.2.1. Other instances where “the Chalkidic peninsula" is certainly or probably referred to 
are: 1.59.1, 1.60.3, 1.68.4, 2.29.4, 2.67.4, 4.7, 4.78.1, 4.82, 5.2.1, 5.12.1, 5.80.2. 
9 Other instances where tà éri OpGkng certainly or probably refers to the coast of Thrace to the 
Hellespont, including the Chalkidic peninsula are: Thuc. 3.92.4, 4.104.4, 5.21.1, 8.64.2. 
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Thus, the Greek settlements along the coast of Thrace, from the Thermaic Gulf (i.e. 
from Macedon) to the Thracian Chersonese, are all included in the broad term tà 
&ri Opaxng (xwpia). The reason that we can be practically certain that Thucydides 
did not know a common name for the Chalkidic peninsula is that he tells us (4.104.4) 
that he himself was one of the strategoi t&v &ri Өр@ктүс in 424 and that he was 
present both at Thasos and at Amphipolis, and if he had known a more precise term, 
he would certainly have used it. If he did not know one, who did?!? 

The exact same terminology is used by Xenophon in the Hellenika. At 5.2.12 
Olynthos is called the largest polis among t&v Eni Өр@ктүс, and at 5.2.24 we are told 
that the Spartan Eudamidas goes eig tà ¿ni Өр@кт\с xwpia and wins over Poteidaia. 
Finally, at 2.2.5 Eteonikos is sent to tà Ext Өр@ктүс xopía without further specifi- 
cation. The terminology is used by Isokrates as well.!! Likewise, the Chalkidians 
are called XaAxiófig 01 Exi Өрќктс̧, at least in Athenian sources, to distinguish 
them from the Chalkidians from Chalkis.'? 

But what does it mean that this area was éri Opáxng? ‘Eni can be translated 
either as “by, at" or “in”. When Herodotos talks about the bay tov éri Ilocıöntov 
the meaning of ¿ri is of course “by”, but oi Ext Opaxns odppaxor could reasonably 
be translated as “the allies in Thrace" (see LSJ s.v. ёлі I.1). The most common way 
to explain that something is situated “in X" is to use a genitive, e.g. £& 'Аруфу tric 
XoaXxVóikfi (“from Arnai in [ог of] Chalkidike", Thuc. 4.103.1) and £v Me@vipiw 
tfi; 'Apkaóiac (“Methydrion in Arkadia”, Thuc. 5.58.2). In the literary sources there 
are several examples of settlements described as being trjg Өрдбактүс, e.g. Oisyme 
(Ephor. [FrGrHist 70] fr. 37), Berge (Com.Ades. [Austin, FCGPR] fr. 343.55), Ainos 
(Ephor. [FrGrHist 70] fr. 39), but they all occur in fragments deriving from Har- 
pokration or Stephanos Byzantios, and it is impossible to discern whether тїс Өрӧл- 
Kng is a direct quotation or a paraphrase. But what about ¿v? Herodotos twice refers 
to Myrkinos being ёу Өртікт, but what is perhaps noteworthy is that Myrkinos was 
not a Greek, but an Edonian (i.e. Thracian) town. There is a possibility that by using 
en the Greeks could refer to the Greek settlements on the coast, i.e. “Hellas in 
Thrace" — just the meaning Herodotos conveys by talking about бооң тўс Өртіктс 
nv rapaAinv vépovtat, “those who inhabit the coast of Thrace" (7.185.1). A paral- 
lel could be “Hellas in Asia", as when Isokrates talks about &navtaç [i.e. “EAAnvac] 
то®с eni тўс "Actas (12.103). The use of ѓу, however, would indicate that the place 
was situated in Thrace proper (inland) and then perhaps not even Greek, cf. Theo- 
pompos who talks about Kotys and the other kings who live £v Өрбкт ([FGrHist 
115] fr. 31) and Iphikrates who lived &v Opáxn ([FGrHist 115] fr. 105).!3 But no 
matter how exactly we should interpret &ri Opaxag it does not change the fact that 
the Chalkidic peninsula was seen as connected to Thrace and not Macedonia. 


10 See also E. Kuhn, Über die Entstehung der Städte der Alten (Leipzig 1878) 284, 297-8. 

11 Isoc. 7.9: probably referring to the Chalkidic peninsula and Amphipolis; Isoc. 15.108: referring 
to Poteidaia and Torone. 

12 Thuc. 1.57.5, 2.79.1; Arist. Pol. 1274b24. 

13 Butas often things are not always clear cut: in the Atheniantribute lists we find IG P 259.VI.10: 
Neororıg [£]v [Ө]рблкғл. Neapolis was a Greek town situated on the coast of Thrace (in the 
Thasian peraia), see B. Isaac, The Greek Settlements in Thrace until the Macedonian Conquest 
(Leiden 1986) 66ff. 
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Later writers place the poleis of the Chalkidic peninsula in Thrace or Macedon, 
depending on which sources they use or which period they deal with. Thus, Diodor- 
os talks about XaAkıdeig oi лрос тў Өрбкт (14.82) and Athenaios says that Theo- 
pompos wrote about XaAki6eig oi £v Opaxy (10.442e), but Ps.-Skylax, who prob- 
ably edited his Periplous in the 330s, subsumes all the settlements of the Chalkidic 
peninsula under the heading Makedonia (66), and Strabo informs us that the river 
Nestos constituted the border between Macedon and Thrace after Philip and Alex- 
ander (7 fr. 33). Elsewhere he says that Macedon stretches all the way to the river 
Strymon, although, he explains “some” say that it stretches all the way to the river 
Nestos (7.7.4). 

If we study the epigraphical evidence, the same pattern can be observed: in the 
Athenian tribute quota lists the communities of the Chalkidic peninsula are recorded 
in the ёлі Opi ng фОрос until 441/0. In the years 440/39 and 439/8 they are record- 
ed in the бло Өрфктс $ópoc, and finally, from 438/7 all the communities of the 
Chalkidic peninsula are recorded in the Өрфклос̧ $ópoc.!^ Likewise, in the list of 
allies appended to the so-called Charter of the Second Athenian Naval League the 
Chalkidians are called [Холкі]5с and [Өрфктүс] (IG IP 43B.5—6, admittedly re- 
stored). Two proxeny decrees are known from Arethousa in the north-eastern part of 
the peninsula. The first, which is dated ca. 350, grants proxeny to Oewdapat .....]5t- 
кох 'A[p]£8ovoto[t бло Өр]йктүс (Syll.? 268G), whereas the other, dated to ca. 
300, grants proxeny to MovAvidpavtt ['Av]taiov 'Epe60v[oio]t Maxedovi. A mid- 
fourth century inscription (SEG 38641) — probably a grave stone — found a short 
distance north of Olynthos, attests to the existence of a Aewvidac Aépõa and an- 
other man, whose name is not preserved, both Make8óvec. Derdas is a well-known 
Macedonian name — cf. Derdas' better-known namesake, Derdas of Elimia (Xen. 
Hell. 5.2.38) — and it has been assumed that the presence of these Macedonians are 
not just a coincidence, but proves that Macedonians had settled the area at this time." 
Other inscriptions show that land plots were given to Macedonians near Sermylia, 
Olynthos, Strepsa (all SEG 38619, 285/4), Sinos and Spartolos (both Syll.? 332, 
306—297), and Kalindoia, *Thamiskos, Kamakai, and Tripoiai (all SEG 36 626, ca. 
323). 


The Regions of the Chalkidic Peninsula 


Thus, the Chalkidic peninsula did not have a common name in antiquity; it was 
actually included in the broad tà ёлі Өрфктс, – only later Macedonia — but it is well 
attested that this larger area was divided into smaller regions. Let us return to Hero- 
dotos, who gives a relatively detailed description of the peninsula. In his description 
we find the following districts within the Chalkidic peninsula: the isthmos of Athos 
("АӨос) with a number of poleis (7.22.3). Between Athos and the next peninsula 


14 ériOpáxng $ópoc: IG P 269-271; dnd Өрӧктс̧ фӧрос̧: IG P 272-273; Өрфк1ос̧ фӧрос̧: IG P 
274 onwards. See H.B. Mattingly, “The Tribute Districts of the Athenian Empire", Historia 33 
(1984) 498-9. 

15 M.B. Hatzopoulos, Macedonian Institutions under the Kings, vol. 1 (Athens 1996) 197-8. 
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there is a anonymous bay on which stand four poleis (7.122.1). Then comes chore 
Sithonie (хорт Lovin) in which we also find some poleis (7.122.1). After that 
there is Pallene (TIaAArvn), formerly called Phlegre (ФА&үрт\), and on Pallene there 
were eight poleis (7.123.1). The western coast of the Chalkidic peninsula was for 
Herodotos chore Krossaie (хбрт Kpocoain) and contained no less than seven po- 
leis (7.123.2). After the polis of Aineia comes the Thermaic Gulf (Өєрџиойос̧ kóA- 
пос). In the interior (the northern part of the peninsula) is the region ge Mygdonie 
(үй Muydovin) (7.123.3). Herodotos does not give a name for the eastern coast or 
for the interior of the Chalkidic peninsula. But he does mention the Chalkidians at 
8.127: in 479 the Persians besieged Poteidaia and as they feared that the inhabitants 
of Olynthos, which was Bottiaian at that time, would revolt, they took the town, 
killed the population and gave the town to Kritoboulos of Torone and to tò XaA- 
KtóiKÓv үёуос, and in this way, Herodotos says, ої XaAxióéeg got possession of 
Olynthos. He implies that Torone belonged to the Chalkidians, because he says that 
Olynthos was handed over to the Chalkidians and Kritoboulos of Torone. We would 
not have been surprised to find the statement “to the Boiotians and NN from Thebes", 
or “to the Bottiaians and NN from Spartolos" — Kritoboulos just happened to be a 
representative of the Chalkidians. So in all probability Herodotos regards Torone as 
a Chalkidian town. 

Thucydides' view of the geography of the Chalkidic peninsula is not much dif- 
ferent. He never actually names the middle prong (Sithonia), but he adds two more 
names of regions, namely Bottike (Воттікт) and Chalkidike (XaAxıöıcn). And 
where were those two regions? Bottike was evidently the region inhabited by the 
Bottiaians, who are mentioned by Herodotos at 7.185.2 and 8.127, and Chalkidike 
the region inhabited by the Chalkidians, also mentioned by Herodotos (ibidem). It 
appears from Thuc. 1.65.2 and 2.101.5 that Bottike and Chalkidike were two separ- 
ate regions, and from 2.99.3 that the Bottiaians and the Chalkidians were neigh- 
bours. From circumstantial evidence it can be concluded that Bottike was the west- 
ern interior part of the Chalkidic репіпѕша,!6 and that Chalkidike was the middle 
interior part of the peninsula. Was Sithonia also a part of Chalkidike? As mentioned 
above it is likely that Herodotos thought that at least Torone belonged to the Chalkid- 
ians. In a much-discussed passage Thucydides calls Torone “Chalkidian” (4.110.1), 
and a little later he mentions that Lekythos, the promontory in front of Torone, 
belonged to the Chalkidians (4.114). Nevertheless, in the very same passages there 
are signs of tension between the Chalkidians and the Toronaians, and Thucydides 
seems to make a distinction between the Chalkidians and the Toronaians at 5.3.4.!7 
But what about the settlements between Olynthos and Torone? Are there any indica- 
tions that they were also “Chalkidian”?'* The communities in question are Sarte, 
Singos, Sermylia, and possibly Galaioi. As for Singos and Galaioi, they were both 
members of the Delian League. Singos is recorded regularly in the tribute lists from 


16 P. Flensted-Jensen, "The Bottiaians and Their Poleis", Historia Einzelschriften 95 (Stuttgart 
1995) 108. 

17 S. Hornblower, "Thucydides and ‘Chalkidic’ Torone (IV.110.1)", OJA 16, no. 2, 181. 

18 On the different interpretations of "Chalkidian", see Hornblower, supra n. 17, 177-86. 
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454/3, and the Galaioi are recorded for the first time in the extant lists from 436/5. 
However, they both disappear from the lists after 433/2 (and they are absent from 
the complete panels of 432/1 and 430/29), and that is usually taken as a sign that 
they participated in the Chalkidian/Bottiaian/Poteidaian revolt in 432, mentioned by 
Thucydides at 1.58. Sarte, however, seems to have been a loyal member of the De- 
lian League; it is registered in the lists several times in the lists after 432. That could 
indicate either that it was not Chalkidian, or, if it was, that it chose not to act in 
accordance with its fellow Chalkidian towns. As for Sermylia, since it is not record- 
ed in the tribute lists after 433/2, it could be assumed that it took part in the revolt 
mentioned by Thucydides. However, at 1.65.2 Thucydides says that the Korinthian 
Aristeus killed many Sermyliaians near their polis in 432 (after the revolt), and that 
is often taken as an indication that Sermylia must have been hostile to the Chalkid- 
ians, since Aristeus was on the Chalkidians’ side.!? But it could also mean that some 
Sermyliaians were on the Athenian side and others on the Chalkidian, as in the case 
of Mende (Thuc. 4.123.2). Anyway, the Chalkidians must have got control of Ser- 
mylia shortly after, because it does not appear in the complete panels of the tribute 
lists of 432/1 and 430/29. It is very difficult say whether these towns were Chalkid- 
jan or not, but it is not impossible that Chalkidike covered all or most of Sithonia by 
the fifth century.?? 

That Thucydides in no way means "all of the Chalkidic peninsula" when he 
uses the name Chalkidike, becomes clear from 2.70.4: after the long siege of Potei- 
daia 432-429, the Poteidaians capitulated and agreed to leave their polis. Then, 
Thucydides says, ot n&v bnoonovdor £55A00v ёс te thy XoAxióueiv ("those sub- 
ject to the treaty went to Chalkidike"). If “Chalkidike” was the name of the whole 
peninsula, such a statement would make no sense.?! Thucydides mentions ў XoA- 
xıöıcn four more times (1.65.2, 2.101.5, 4.79.1, 4.103.1), but there is no reason to 
believe that it means “the Chalkidic peninsula” in those instances either.?? 

Is “Chalkidike” ever used about the whole peninsula? Before we examine the 
sources, we must bear in mind that some confusion is caused by the fact that the 
Chalkidian Federation expanded considerably during the first 20 years of the fourth 
century,” and that the number of towns in their possession increased. But even in its 
heyday in the 380s the Chalkidian Federation never controlled all of the Chalkidic 
peninsula. Among the places that stood aloof from the Federation were all the towns 
of Pallene (except Poteidaia), Apollonia in the north, and Akanthos in the east.?* 

Let us have a look at the fourth-century writers: interestingly, there are only few 
places that are said to be located ёу ti XaAxiówfj. Aristotle mentions two places 
that were located in Chalkidike, namely the river Psychros in the territory of Assera 


19 Ј.А.О. Larsen, Greek Federal States (Oxford 1968) 63. 

20 It may be worth mentioning that apart from Herodotos Stephanos Byzantios is actually the only 
author to mention the name Sithonia (at 566.14—15). 

21 Already pointed out at length by E. Harrison, "Chalkidike" CQ 6 (1912), esp. 95-100. 

22 See Harrison, supra n. 21, 96. 

23 H.Beck, Polis und Koinon. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Struktur der griechischen Bun- 
desstaaten im 4. Jahrhundert v. Chr., Historia Einzelschriften 114 (Stuttgart 1997). 

24 J.A. Larsen, Greek Federal States (Oxford 1968) 75. 
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(HA 519a; Assera was a town located on the bay of Singos between Athos and 
Sithonia) and Kantharolethron, a place near Olynthos (Mir.Ausc. 8422). As it hap- 
pens, both of these places lay in the part of the peninsula which must have been 
inhabited by the Chalkidians even at an early stage. Demosthenes says that the Olyn- 
thians lost tàç nöAELG блбсос̧.. tas Ev тй XaAkıdıch, “all the poleis in Chalkidike" 
(19.266). Demosthenes does not name the towns he is talking about, but it is unlike- 
ly that he is talking about all of the Chalkidic peninsula (the Olynthians/Chalkidians 
did not lose Akanthos, for instance, since they were not in possession of it). Theo- 
phrastos describes a plant (kyamos, “Egyptian bean") which could grow in a small 
lake тєрї Topóvnv tfi Халклбакс (Hist. pl. 4.8.8). It is very likely that Torone 
was situated in an area not originally called Chalkidike (Herodotos calls it Sithonia), 
but it is highly plausible that, in the fourth century, Sithonia was included in the 
region of Chalkidike. 

Let us now, for the sake of completion, have a look at some later authors, viz. 
Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemaios, and Stephanos of Byzantion: 

Strabo's description of the geography of the North has come down to us, alas, 
only as fragments (Book 7). Even then, Strabo seems to have known some names 
which are not mentioned by Herodotos and Thucydides: for instance, the bay be- 
tween the peninsulas of Pallene and Sithonia is called ó Topwvaiiog köAnog (7 fr. 
29), and that between Sithonia and Athos 6 Zıyyırıxög xóAxoc (7 fr. 31). In addition 
to that, he mentions most of the districts known from Herodotos and Thucydides, 
for example Krousis (7 fr. 21), Pallene (7 frr. 25, 27), and Athos (7 fr. 33), but he 
does not seem to have used a common name for the peninsula, or the name “Chalki- 
dike" for that matter. 

In his description of Macedonia at 4.10, Pliny simply lists the Thermaic Gulf, 
Pallene and its towns, the towns of Sithonia, Athos and its towns, and various tribes, 
until he reaches the river Strymon (Struma), which he says constituted the border 
between Macedon and Thrace. Apparently Pliny did not know a common name for 
the peninsula. 

In Ptolemaios, we find an altogether different division of the area. In the chapter 
on Macedon (3.12) he locates Arethousa, Stagiros and Thessalonike in "Amphaxi- 
tis" (sections 10 and 14; also mentioned by Strabo 7 fr. 23), Akanthos, Singos and 
Athos (and others) in *Chalkidike" (section 11), Torone in "Paraxia" (section 12), 
and Kassandreia in “РаПепе”.25 Here we find the name of a region “Chalkidike”, but 
it still does not cover the whole peninsula.” - 

Finally, Stephanos of Byzantion says that Kapsa was a nóAig XaAKıdıkfis YOPAG 
(370.18). It is evident that Stephanos is paraphrasing Herodotos,26 who, however, 


25 On these divisions, see Hatzopoulos, supra n. 15, 232-7. 

26 Compare Stephanos: Kayo, nóńiç XaAkıöıkfig хрос Kata TlaAArvnv, оророёса t$ Өєр- 
ноо колто. ó roim Kawolos (“Kapsa, a polis in the Chalkidian country by Pallene, border- 
ing on the Thermaic Gulf”) with Herodotos 7.123.2: rapadoußavav страту кай ёк тфу 
RPOGEXEWV поћоу «ij ПОЛАДУТ, ónopgovoéov бё 1H Өєрнойө xóAno, тїсї obvónató £ott 
тббе,.. Kánya .. (“also receiving army from the poleis near Pallene, bordering on the Thermaic 
Gulf. They are called .. Kampsa ..”). £k тфу просеҳёоу noALov th TIoAArıvn has become katà 
IloAAnvnv, and орорғоосё ом is taken over directly. 
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locates the town in Krousis. XoAxtótfig Хорас, then, is perhaps an explanatory 
note added by Stephanos, and it may reflect that the western coast of the peninsula 
was in his time located in “Chalkidike”, or, more plausibly, Stephanos knew that the 
Chalkidians possessed a great part of the peninsula, including the western coast, in a 
certain period. Thus there is reason to believe that down to the eve of the Hellenistic 
period there was certainly a region called “Chalkidike”, but “Chalkidike” was not 
the name of the entire Chalkidic peninsula. Thus, Niebuhr is right when he notes 
that “Nur uneigentlich spricht man von einem Lande Chalkidike, der Ausdruck ist, 
wo er vorkommt, uncorrect und gehört der späteren Zeit an".? 

Looking at the modern maps, we notice that the first map on which “Chalcidique” 
seems to be the name of the whole peninsula, is Barbié du Bocage's map from 
1791.78 But the other toponyms on the map are clearly ancient (Olynthe, Stagire, 
ZEnia etc.), which shows that we have to do with a historical map, so we cannot be 
sure that "Chalkidike" was the name of the peninsula in 1791. Lapie's map from 
1838,29 however, has the modern toponyms, but the name of the peninsula is now 
“Salonique”, and on M.A. Baudrand's map from 1716 the name of the peninsula is 
“Le Jamboli".9? Some maps (e.g. J. Lauremberg's map from 1700,21) have “Chal- 
cidica" as the name of eastern part of the peninsula, but since the other districts on 
these maps are named “Amphaxitis” and “Paraxia”, the names are evidently derived 
from Ptolemaios.?? 

Many 19th-century travellers and scholars seem to have been aware of the fact 
that “Chalkidike” covered a small part of the peninsula only,?? although some use 
“Chalkidike” of the whole peninsula,?^ witness Leake, who travelled in northern 
Greece in the early 19th century and who states that "Although it has generally been 
found convenient to apply the name Chalcidice to the whole of the great peninsula, 
.. the original Chalcidice did not comprehend Crusza” etc.? His remarks shows that 
“Chalkidike” used of the whole peninsula was common by the early 19th century. 

Dr. Lars Nørgaard of the Institute of Balkan Studies has suggested to me that the 
name “Chalkidike” for the whole peninsula was consolidated when Greece was di- 
vided into nomes (voyot). The division started in 1833, in 1881 Thessaly was in- 
cluded, and in 1912 Thessaloniki and the rest of Macedonia. The nome Chalkidiki 


27 Niebuhr, supra n. 5, 228. 

28 V. Sphyroeras, А. Avramea, and S. Asdrahas, Maps and Map-Makers of the Aegean (Athens 
1985) 200—201, table 146. 

29 Sphyroeras et alii (supra n. 28), table 162. 

30 Sphyroeras et alii (supra n. 28), table 129. Also found on J. Gastaldi's map from ca. 1575, table 
57. 

31 Sphyroeras et alii (supra n. 28), table 76. 

32 The same division is found in three maps shown in C.G. Zacharakis, A Catalogue of Printed 
Maps of Greece and Greek Regions 1477-1800, Map Collectors’ Circle vol. 11, no. 102 (Lon- 
don 1974). The three maps are A. Ortelius’ map from 1570 (no. 481), F. Salamanca's from 1575 
(no. 567), and M.V. Coronelli's from 232. 

33 Niebuhr, supra n. 5, 228, and Н. Kiepert, Lehrbuch der alten Geographie (Berlin 1878) 317-17. 

34 E. Curtius, Griechische Geschichte (Berlin 1857) 350-51; and M.E. Cousinéry, Voyage dans la 
Macédoine (Paris 1931). 

35 W.M. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece (London 1835) vol. 4, 454. 
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covers all of the Chalkidic peninsula, except the north-western part (Thessaloniki 
and environs), and a map can be seen in MeyaAn EAAnvırn EyxvkAonaióeta vol. 
24, s.v. 

On the basis of that, perhaps limited, evidence I will assert that the use of the 
name "Chalkidike" for the whole peninsula is a modern convention. Thus, when 
talking about the whole peninsula in the Archaic and Classical periods, we should 
try to avoid “Chalkidike”. I would urge the use of either “the Chalkidic peninsula", 
or a transcription of the modern Greek: Khalkidiki, and reserve “Chalkidike” (or the 
Latinised version “Chalcidice”) for the central area of the peninsula.?6 

Thus, the following development can be observed: in antiquity “Chalkidike” 
was never used of the whole peninsula, but only of the central part of the peninsula, 
probably including Sithonia. 19th-century travellers and geographers often used 
“Chalcidice” to denote the whole peninsula, perhaps more out of convenience than 
anything else, but it was not until the 20th century, when most of the peninsula 
constituted the nome Khalkidiki, that the ancient meaning of “Chalkidike” sank into 
oblivion. 

All this is important for two reasons: 

1) usually the Chalkidic peninsula is thought of as one region in antiquity, when it 
should actually be seen more as an area like the Peloponnese, which — apart from the 
fact that it did have one common name — was made up by a number of regions which 
differed enormously in population, political organisation etc. The Chalkidic penin- 
sula is not nearly as well known from the sources as the Peloponnese (and also, of 
course, much smaller), but three types of region can be distinguished: 1) "natural" 
subdivisions (the three peninsulas Pallene, Sithonia, and Athos), 2) areas inhabited 
by an ethnos (Bottike and Chalkidike), 3) areas or districts which were under Mace- 
donian domination (Mygdonia and Anthemous), all of them containing a number of 
poleis. 

2) The fact that the entire peninsula was not called “Chalkidike” has some bearing 
on the rather vexed question of the colonisation of the peninsula. That is an old 
controversy which started in 1912 when E. Harrison suggested, mainly on the basis 
of written sources, that the Chalkidians in Thrace had nothing to do with the Chalkid- 
ians from Chalkis.?? Michael Zahrnt supported Harrison,?? and recently J.K. Papa- 
dopoulos, who has excavated Torone, has argued, on the basis of the archaeological 
evidence, that he finds it unlikely that Euboians played any important role in the 
foundation of Torone.?? Here I will abstain from taking any position in the question, 
but I will point out that the nomenclature is of some relevance for this question. 
From modern handbooks it appears that 1) the Chalkidic peninsula is among the 
areas which were colonised during the eighth and seventh centuries,“ 2) it was 


36 Also stressed by M. Zahrnt, Olynth und die Chalkidier (München 1971) 4, who distinguishes 
between “Chalkidike” and “der Chalkidische Halbinsel." 

37 Harrison, supra n. 21, 165-178. 

38 Zahmt, supra n. 36, 12-27. 

39 J.K. Papadopoulos, “Euboians in Macedonia? A Closer Look", OJA 15, no. 2, 151-181. 

40 AJ.Graham, "IV. The North Coast of the Aegean", in CAH? III, Pt. 3 (Cambridge 1982), 113— 
118. 
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colonised mainly from four places: Korinth, Andros, Eretria, and Chalkis. Chalkis is 
often regarded as the chief coloniser in this area, and one argument that is often used 
to show the prominence of the Chalkidians is the assumption that “Chalcis was the 
most active colonizer here [i.e. on the northern shores of the Aegean], and the prom- 
ontory Chalcidice, projecting south into the Aegean like a grotesque three-fingered 
hand, takes its name from her”.*! But as I have shown, the peninsula was never 
called “Chalkidike” in antiquity, so this cannot be used as an argument to show the 
importance of Chalkidian colonisation of the area. 


Pernille Flensted-Jensen 
Copenhagen Polis Centre 


41 J. Boardman, The Greeks Overseas (London 1980) 229. 


XENOPHON'S USE OF THE WORD POLIS IN THE 
ANABASIS 


by 
THOMAS HEINE NIELSEN 
Introduction 


The word polis is not very frequent in Xenophon's Anabasis: it occurs in 108 pas- 
sages only,! whereas, by contrast, it is attested 489 times in the Hellenika.? On the 
other hand, the word kome is extremely common in the Anabasis which has 87 
occurrences while the Hellenika has merely 10 instances.? The Anabasis is, in fact, 
the only Classical text in which kome is at all commonly used. The explanation is 
probably simple: while the Hellenika deals with Greek politics, large parts of the 
Anabasis concern non-Greek regions and populations in which context the use of 
the word kome is hardly surprising.* Some Greek communities are, however, re- 
ferred to in the Anabasis and thus this short study will treat Greek and non-Greek 
site-classifications separately. 

The Anabasis uses polis exclusively in the senses of “town” or “political com- 
munity = city-state”,? and there is only one passage in which the principal meaning 
of the word might be akropolis (7.1.27).6 As always, it is often difficult to distin- 
guish between the sense of “town” and the sense of “city-state”: 6n6cag eixe pva- 
Küg EV тойс tóAgot тортүүүк1Ає тоїс dpovpdpyoisg ёк@сто1с AapBáveiv бубрас 
IIeAonovvnotoug öt nAEtotous Kal PeAtiotous adc EnıßovAevovrog Tiooad£p- 
vovg тойс холест (1.1.6); here the principal meaning is probably “city-state” but at 
least in the first instance the sense of “town” is present as well; or at 6.4.17 where it 
is not possible to decide whether the sense of “town” or the sense of “city-state” is 
the principal one (if a principal meaning is indeed intended): BovAopévav tivdv 
като1кїсо1 nóv.” 

A fine example of polis in the political sense is found at 3.2.13: dv gon рёу 
тєкнїүрї@ OpGv тб трблоло, HEYLOTOV ёё paptópiov й £AevOepta т@у nóAeov Ev 


1 At 7.4.24 (Perinthos) polis is probably an intrusive gloss. The present investigation has been 

conducted on the basis of Marchant's edition. 

For Xenophon's use of polis in the Hellenika, see Nielsen in CPCPapers 2 (1995) 83-102. 

For the rarity of the word kome in Classical texts, see Hansen in CPCPapers 2 (1995) 51. 

See Hansen in CPCPapers 2 (1995) 78-80. 

For the different meanings of polis, see Hansen in CPCActs 1 (1993) 9-12, in CPCActs 3 (1996) 

7—72, in CPCPapers 4 (1997) 9-15 and in CPCActs 5 (1998) 17-34. 

6 The word áxpónoA1 is found at 1.2.1 (cities of Asia Minor); 1.2.8 (non-Greek Kelainai); 1.2.9 
(non-Greek Kelainai); 1.6.6 (non-Greek Sardes); 7.1.20 (Byzantion); 7.1.21 (Byzantion). For 
polis in the sense of akropolis, see Hansen in CPCActs 3 (1996) 34—6 and CPCActs 5 (1998) 31. 

7 Seeon this passage note 24 below. 
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oig 0реїс Ey&veode Kai Erpädnte, or at 5.1.14: тйс 5 nöAeıg £xobcag Eneisev 
ödonoıeiv. In the urban sense polis occurs at, e.g., 4.8.22: koi HAGov ent ӨбЛаттау 
eig TpaneCotvta лолу 'EAAnvíóa oikoupévnv £v të Eb5eivo Поуто, or at 5.5.11: 
viv бё dkovopev ©д@с EIG TE thv nóv Pia napeXnXv0ózac. 


Greek Site-Classifications 


Polis may be used about the communities of the Greek world in general, as at 3.1.13 
(quoted above), or about geographical groups of Greek poleis as at 1.1.9: ai 'EAAn- 
ONOVTLAKAL nöAeıg, without any names given, or about ethnically defined groups of 
Greek poleis as at 1.1.6: ої Tovixal nöAeıg, where Miletos is singled out for specif- 
ic mention, or, finally, about named or at least identifiable individual communities. 
An example of a named individual community classified as a polis is, e.g., Kera- 
sous: Kai Adırvodvran nopevönevor eic Кєрасо%ута tpıraior tóAw ‘ЕААтуіда 
(5.3.2). An example of an identifiable, though not specifically named community 
classified as a polis is Dardanos: at 5.4.21 Timasion is described by the ethnic Aap- 
daveüg; at 5.6.22-23 he makes a speech where he states: vnäp&eı div 1| Eph тбАлс. 
Thus, Dardanos is described as a polis. Other examples are found at 2.6.2 (Sparta) 
and 3.1.5 (Athens). Adding up named and identifiable communities a mere 11 Greek 
communities are classified as poleis and this even means accepting polis at 7.6.24 
where it was probably not in the original text. Eight of these 11 poleis are described 
as poleis in the urban sense: 


Athens (6.1.28; 7.1.27). 

Byzantion (7.1.17, 18, 19, 21, 25, 31). 

Herakleia (6.2.1, 6.2.18). 

Kerasous (5.3.2). 

Kotyora (5.5.3, 11). 

[Perinthos (7.6.24): polis probably an intrusive gloss]. 
Sinope (5.5.23, 24). 

Trapezous (4.8.22; [5.1.1], 5.1.14) 


Of these eight, six are described as poleis in the political sense in other passages of 
the Anabasis: 


Athens (3.1.5; 6.1.20; 7.1.19). 
Byzantion (7.1.27). 
Herakleia (5.6.21; 6.2.5, 6). 
Kotyora (5.5.7). 

Sinope (5.5.8, 11, 6.21) 
Trapezous (5.5.15). 


We are thus left with three communities, Dardanos (5.6.23), Miletos (1.1.6—7, 9.9), 
and Sparta (2.6.2), which are described as poleis in the political sense only, and with 
two: Kerasous and Perinthos, which are described as poleis in the urban sense only. 
But both are attested as poleis in the political sense in other sources. 


е 
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Perinthos is described as a polis by Herodotos at 6.33.1, was a member of the 
Delian League (JG I? 259. VI.15), of the Second Athenian Naval League (IG II? 
43.84), and in the fourth century the city struck coins (see Martin in CPCActs 2 
[1995] 276 with n. 83); as early as ca. 580—570 the city-ethnic is found in the exter- 
nal individual use (SEG 12 391).? It may also be noted that the Anabasis itself testi- 
fies to the existence of Perinthian cavalry (7.2.8). 

Kerasous is classified as a polis at Diod. 14.30.5, but the final source or sources 
of this late account of Kyros’ anabasis have not yet been identified with certainty ,? 
and there are no contemporary sources. However, even if Kerasous is not actually 
called a polis in the political sense in the Anabasis, the text makes it highly likely 
that it was indeed one: the plural of the ethnic is used in the ordinary way to refer to 
the city at 5.5.10, 5.7.13, 20, 22, 24, and 31.!? Furthermore, the city was a Sinopian 
colony (5.3.2), just like Trapezous (4.8.22) and Kotyora (5.5.3) both of which are 
described as poleis in the political sense. Finally, both Trapezous and Kotyora paid 
tribute to Sinope, and so did Kerasous (5.5.10). It is thus a reasonable assumption 
that Kerasous was a polis in the political sense, though, like Trapezous and Kotyora, 
it must have been a dependent polis, namely a colony dependent on its metropolis 
(for which type of dependent polis see Hansen in CPCPapers 4 [1997] 33)."! 

It may thus be concluded that the Anabasis conforms to the general Classical 
norms for the use of the word polis in that it is applied exclusively to urban sites 
which were the centre of a polis in the sense of political community;!? at least there 
is no detectable deviation from this usage. 


Non-Greek Site- Classifications 


Whereas the Greek material in the Anabasis is exiguous, the non-Greek material is 
abundant and would repay a closer study. This, however, is not what I intend to give 
here, since a future study by the Polis Centre will be devoted to the concept of polis 
applied to non-Greek communities (cf. CPCPapers 1 [1994] 16), but a few prelim- 
inary remarks are surely appropriate in the present context. 

Xenophon uses three terms, polis, polisma, and kome, to classify non-Greek 
communities and settlements and I shall discuss them in that order. 


(i). Polis. Xenophon regularly applies polis to non-Greek communities and in that 
respect he resembles Herodotos who refers to no less than 60 non-Greek communi- 
ties as poleis (Hansen in CPCActs 3 [1996] 39) and Thucydides who describes Etrus- 


8 Theinscription records a dedication to Hera at Samos and names two Perinthians, but the offer- 
ing is possibly a communal offering by Perinthos to its metropolis, see A.J. Graham, Colony 
and Mother City in Ancient Greece? (Manchester 1972) 162-3. 

9 Fora recent discussion, see H.D. Westlake, “Diodorus and the Expedition of Cyrus,” Phoenix 
41 (1987) 241—54. 

10 See Hansen in CPCPapers 3 (1996) 192-4. 

11 For Sinope's relations with its colonies, see Graham (supra n. 8) 201-3. 

12 К тау also be noted that in one passage polis is used coupled with ethnos in the regular formula 
for “states” (cf. 7.1.33 for which see Hansen in CPCPapers 4 [1997] 9-15). 
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can communities as poleis.!? Xenophon once uses the expression barbaros polis in 
opposition to polis Hellenis (cf. 7.1.29). 
The following 22 named non-Greek communities are described as poleis: 


1) Charmande in Mesopotamia (1.5.10). 
2) Danain Kappadokia (1.2.20). 

3) Gymnias in Armenia (4.7.19). 

4) Ikonion in Phrygia (1.2.19). 

5) Issoi in Kilikia (1.4.1). 

6) Kainai in Mesopotamia (2.4.28). 

7) Kajystrou Pedion in Phrygia (1.2.11). 
8) Kelainai in Phrygia (1.2.7, 8). 

9) Keramon Agora in Phrygia (1.2.11). 
10) Kolossai in Phrygia (1.2.6). 

11) Korsote in Mesopotamia (1.5.4). 

12) Larisa on the Tigris (3.4.7, 9). 

13) Mespila in Mesopotamia (3.4.10, 12). 
14) Metropolis of the Mossynokoi (5.4.15, 24). 
15) Myriandos in Syria (1.4.6). 

16) Opis in Mesopotamia (2.4.25). 

17) Peltai in Phrygia (1.2.10). 

18) Sittake in Mesopotamia (2.4.13). 

19) Tarsoi in Kilikia (1.2.23, 24, 26). 

20) Thapsakos in Syria (1.4.11). 

21) Thymbrion in Phrygia (1.2.13). 

22) Tyriaeion in Phrygia (1.2.14). 


It is interesting that, in the meagre fragments of the Anabasis of Sophainetos of 
Stymphalos (FGrHist 109), the only occurrence of polis in a verbatim quotation (fr. 
4) refers to Charmande in Mesopotamia, described as a polis by Xenophon as well. 
Whereas both Herodotos and Thucydides occasionally use polis in the political sense 
about non-Greek communities,!* Xenophon's (and Sophainetos’) usage is exclu- 
sively urban or topographical. This, however, does not mean that Xenophon classi- 
fies any or all non-Greek settlements as poleis, since he not only uses kome about 
non-Greek settlements, but even couples kome and polis іп the same sentence: «áo 
EVELOL кої тОАє1с noriai кой нєү@Аоа (2:4.21). Here the distinction between kome 
and polis seems to be based on size; in Greek contexts size is sometimes the distin- 
guishing mark between а kome and a polis, but the crucial difference is political. 
There is no sign of the political distinction between the two types of non-Greek 


13 Thuc. 6.88.6. See M.H. Hansen, “Aristotle’s Two Complementary Views of the Greek Polis," 
in R.W. Wallace & E.M. Harris (eds.), Transitions to Empire. Essays in Greco-Roman History, 
360—146 B.C., in Honor of E. Badian (Norman and London) 204-5. See also below on Char- 
mande. See also Flensted-Jensen & Hansen in CPCPapers 3 (1996) 138, and Hansen in CPC- 
Papers 4 (1997) 19-20. 

14 See Hansen (supra п. 13) 204 with n. 27, referring to e.g. Thuc. 6.88.6. 

15 See Hansen in CPCPapers 2 (1995) 61-2. 
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settlement in the Anabasis, and size seems to be the primary distinguishing factor. 
Accordingly, non-Greek poleis are qualified by the adjectives peyaAn and evdaipav 
in combination,!6 or simply by ueyóAn,!7 or some other similar phrase,!5 and seem 
often to be treated as sources of provision,!? though bits and parts of local myth and 
history are sometimes related.” 


(ii). Polisma. This is not a very common word in any text.?! It is a term which refers 
exclusively to the urban aspect of a settlement,?? though it has a number of distinct 
connotations.?? In prose, its most frequent use is in reference to non-Greek settle- 
ments.2^ Xenophon’s use is thus the standard one. 

Polisma is used in two passages: a) at 4.8.17 we find a general reference to 
(unnamed) polismata of the Chalybioi: obto1 Évéuevov Ev toic лоМораослу. These 
polismata are conceived of as physical places: ¿nel ёё nap£Ado1ev oi “EAAnves, 
einovro Gel payoúpevor (sc. the Chalybians). They may have been fortified, al- 
though this is not entirely clear from Xenophon's statement: фко%у ёё £v toig Oxv- 
роїс KtA.; here a distinction between xoAiopata and tà ӧҳора may perhaps be 
intended. 

b) at 7.8.22, Parthenion in Lydia is described as a polisma with komai below it; 
there is thus a distinction between these two types of settlement, and though the 
passage is too brief to allow certainty, the distinction is probably based on size. 

There is thus no marked difference between the use of polis and that of polisma; 
and though polisma may be specifically appropriate in a non-Greek context (see 
Flensted-Jensen in CPCPapers 2 [1995] 130) there in no reason to think that Xeno- 
phon intended to treat e.g. the Chalybians as more “barbarian” than other peoples. 
They are briefly described in the passage at 4.7.15 as àv d1fjAdov GAKetatoL; 
they are, however, not singled out as the most barbarous people encountered on the 
march: that honour goes to the Mossynoikoi who are said to have been, in the eyes 
of the soldiers, Bapßapararoı ... kai лАғїстоу t&v 'EAANVIKÖV VOLWV KEXMPLO- 
pévot (5.4.34). Nevertheless, they are said to be living in poleis (see e.g. 5.4.31). 


16 See at 1.2.6; 1.2.7; 1.2.20; 1.2.23; 1.4.1; 1.4.11; 1.5.10; 2.4.21; 2.4.28; 3.2.23; 4.7.19. 

17 Seeat 2.425. 

18 See at 2.4.13: nöAıg TW neydAn кої лолобудротос. 

19 See e.g. at 1.4.6 about Myriandos: éundptov 8’ ñv tò Ywpiov Kal dppovv abtó0t ОАк@бес 
noiai; at 1.5.10 about Charmande: ёк tadrng oi otpatidtar ўүбрабоу tà żmthðera; at 2.4.28 
about Kainai, where bread, cheese, and wine are mentioned. 

20 See e.g. at 1.2.8 where the story of Marsyas is related in the description of Kelainai; and at 
3.4.7-12 where Xenophon gives a brief account of how the Median cities of Larisa and Mespila 
were conquered by the Persians. 

21 SeeFlensted-Jensen in CPCPapers 2 (1995) 129. 

22 Flensted-Jensen in CPCPapers 2 (1995) 130. 

23 Set out by Flensted-Jensen in CPCPapers 2 (1995) 129-31. 

24 See Flensted-Jensen CPCPapers 2 (1995) 130 (11 instances, all from Herodotos, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon). It should be noted that the ref. to Anabasis 6.4.7 is not a ref. to an actual 
settlement, since the passage refers hypothetically to what the army would have become had it 
put up its camp in a certain place: £i 6& tò n6A1Loua Gv yevóuevov ook &Во%Аоуто otpatone- 
Sevoec@ar, @АЛА@ ёббкел кой то £A0giv Evraüda ££ £mfovATis civar, BovAonevav тубу Ka- 
toıkioaı nóv. Thus the word here refers to the (imagined) urban centre of a polis. 
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(iii). Kome. Unlike poleis or the polisma Parthenion, komai are not identified by 
name but (if they are identified at all) by periphrasis, e.g.: тў «jg ёуӨо Xeipioo- 
фос түйдАбєто (4.5.22); thv куту ñv siAńyer Eevoddv (4.5.24);? or by owner's 
name: ai бё k@par ёу ойс ёскўуоху Парув@тцбос ясау (1.4.9); or by the name 
of the people inhabiting them: ёу тойс tHv KóAxov kópar (4.8.22); or by the 
name of the territory in which they are situated: крос тїс BapuAoviac yapac 
(2.2.13). But, like poleis, komai seem to be conceived of primarily in socio-econom- 
ic terms, i.e. as sources for provisions, e.g.: könaı noAkoi uieo tol citov кой. otvou 
(1.4.19), ёфікоуто giç Kaas б0ғу ånéðetav ot ńyepóveç AauBüverv tà èr- 
бела (2.3.14).78 

Komai are often referred to as groups. Such groups of komai may cluster around 
a non-Greek polisma (7.8.22), or a royal castle (3.4.27; 4.4.7), or be situated in the 
territory of a Greek colonial polis such as Trapezous (4.8.22) or Byzantion (7.2.1).2? 
It is thus clear that komai are mostly small settlements.*° Even so, a non-Greek kome 
need not be entirely without organisation: komarchoi are mentioned at e.g. 4.5.10 
and 4.5.24?! But the chief use of kome is as a socio-economic term referring to 
nucleated settlements smaller than poleis. 


Conclusion 


In the Anabasis Xenophon uses polis both about Greek and about non-Greek com- 
munities. In Greek contexts the term is used both in its urban and in its political 
sense, but in such a way that the term is only applied in the urban sense to towns 
which were the urban centre of a political polis: thus, in the Anabasis Xenophon's 
usage conforms to that found in almost all other Archaic and Classical texts. 

In non-Greek contexts polis is used exclusively in the topographical sense about 
major urban centres. But polis is only one term used to describe nucleated settle- 
ments, others being polisma and kome. The two instances of polisma cannot really 
be shown to be different from polis and do not seem intended to convey a “barba- 
rous" connotation. The chief difference between polis and kome seems to be one of 
size and both poleis and komai are conceived of primarily as centres of provision. 
But a penetrating study devoted exclusively to the non-Greek site-classifications of 
the Anabasis would be valuable. Such a study could focus on the identity and geo- 


25 See also: ai бё k@pon év aic £okrjvovv (1.4.9); tà крас тйс £v тоїс бүкєсі тє xoi рохоїс 
тфу ӧрёоу (4.1.7); тойс к©нолс тойс bnép тоб nediov mapa tov Кеутрітцу лотонбу (4.3.1); v 
таїс оло то брос Keates (7.4.5). 

26 See also: тас Tlapvodtidoc кФнас (2.4.27); and 7.7.1 (komai given by Seuthes to Medosades). 

27 See also 7.1.13 and 7.2.1 (komai of the Thracians). 

28 See also: 2.5.37, 3.2.34, 3.4.18, 3.5.1, 4.2.27, 4.4.7, 4.7.18, 4.8.19, 6.4.23, 6.4.24, 7.1.13, 7.3.5, 
7.3.9, 7.4.26, 7.4.28, 7.7.1. Even in Greek contexts kome is regularly a socio-economic term 
(Hansen in CPCPapers 2 [1995] 81). 

29 See further Hansen in CPCPapers 2 (1995) 79-80. 

30 See however 4.4.2 for a megale kome. 

31 See also 4.5.29, 30, 4.5.32, 34, 35, 36, 4.6.1, 2; at 4.5.28 occurs ò äpxwv тўс кФит\с. 
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graphical position of the non-Greek peoples living in komai and/or poleis, on the 
urban and other characteristics of such settlements, on how the peoples are described 
in ethnological terms and on how they are contrasted with Greeks, if they are. 


Thomas Heine Nielsen 
Copenhagen Polis Centre 


THE USE OF THE WORD POLIS IN THE FRAGMENTS 
OF SOME HISTORIANS 


by 
MOGENS HERMAN HANSEN AND THOMAS HEINE NIELSEN! 
I. Theopompos, Ephoros and the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia 


Like Hekataios, Herodotos and Aineias the Tactician, Ephoros and Theopompos are 
non-Athenian sources and therefore, when compared with the numerous Athenian 
sources, they may provide us with important information about whether our source 
material, being largely Athenian, provides us with an Athenocentric view of what a 
polis was. The problem is that the works of these two historians, the one from Kyme 
and the other from Chios, are known exclusively from scattered quotes and cita- 
tions. The term polis occurs fairly often in the fragments as printed in FGrHist 70 
(Ephoros) and 115 (Theopompos), but, as in the case of Hekataios, we must scrap 
all attestations of polis in which the word may be no more than a compiler's para- 
phrase, and we must concentrate on the few instances in which polis occurs in a 
verbatim quotation of either historian. 

This cautious approach is all the more important because most of the fragments 
in which the word polis occurs stem from Stephanos of Byzantion and run like this: 
“X is a polis in Y as stated by Ephoros"? or “by Theopompos”.? In many of these 
fragments, it may well be the toponym (X) or the geographical location (Y) only, 
and not the site-classification polis which Stephanos found in his source.^ For a full 
discussion of this problem see the treatment in CPCPapers 1 (1994) 99-124 of 
Stephanos’ use of polis and the treatment in CPCActs 4 (1997) 17-18 of Hekataios' 
use of polis . 


1 The part concerning Ephoros, Theopompos and the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia is by Mogens Her- 
man Hansen, and that concerning Pherekydes and Hellanikos is by Thomas Heine Nielsen. 

2  Ephoros frr. 24, 28, 45, 46, 52, 53, 56, 62, 63, 66, 68, 86, 87, 91, 92, 103, 154, 155, 164, 167, 
168, 169, 170, 171, 215, 229, 230, 231, 232, 233. A typical fragment is no. 68: "EvteAAa. nóAtg 
Zıkeliaç. “Бфорос ıç. The only fragments in which we can be sure that the term polis is a quote 
and not just a paraphrase or Stephanos' own site-classification are frr. 24, 47, 52 and 63. 

3  Theopomp.frr. 9, 11, 15, 17, 33, 34, 44, 47, 54, 56, 60, 61, 82, 84, 115, 116, 123, 125, 137, 138, 
142, 144, 146, 147, 149, 152, 160, 172, 180, 182, 190, 194, 195, 196, 198, 199, 202, 211, 218, 
219, 241, 242, 244, 360, 361, 362, 363, 364, 365, 366, 368, 370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 375, 379, 
407. A typical fragment is no. 11: ZeAAacia. nöAıg тйс Aukavırfic. Ogónopmog Ev 6 EAAn- 
vıcöv. The only fragments in which we can be sure that the term polis is a quote and not just a 
paraphrase or Stephanos' own site-classification are frr. 144, 149, 194, 370 and 407. 

4 See, e.g., Ephoros fr. 84: Adpn. nölıg 'Axaíac ... ó noAi tnc Aundiioc. "Ефорос Kö’. mapayevo- 
рёмтс ёё тїс стратйс eic tiv Abuınv npõtov pév oi Avucioı katariayévies. The preserved 
quote shows that, in this particular case, it was the toponym Dyme and the ethnic Dymaios, but 
not the site-classification polis, which Stephanos took from Ephoros. See also Theopompos frr. 
160 and 211. 
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The papyrus fragments referred to as the Hellenica of Oxyrhynchus contain a 
valuable account of some events of the late fifth and early fourth centuries. The 
fragments have been ascribed sometimes to Ephoros, sometimes to Theopompos, 
and sometimes to Kratippos.? In a penetrating study Ruschenbusch has argued per- 
suasively in favour of Theopompos.® The authorship of the papyrus fragments is 
still an open question, but if Ruschenbusch is right they provide us with more evi- 
dence of a non-Athenian view of the polis. 


1. Ephoros 


In the verbatim fragments of Ephoros the word polis occurs twelve times only, once 
in the sense of territory,’ three times in the sense of political community, and eight 
times in the urban sense, referring to the following seven towns: 


Ainos fr. 39: "Ефорос & Ev ti 8’ тєрї Oparkiov noAvouótov Ауу 
$noiv. ёхорёуп ёё tovtov Aivoc nóg ...., implicitly referred to 
as a polis in the political sense at Ant. 5.78. A member of the 
Delian League (IG P 260.VI.15) and of the Second Athenian Na- 
val League (IG IP 43.B.7). 


Athenai Diades fr. 24: 'АӨйуол ... EdBoiac, Aiavrog ктісра, óc "Ефорос y. 
"Apavtoc ё yiyvovraı тоїбєс “AAKov кой Лїас кой 'Ap£80voa, 
Фу б pév Aia Krioag лолу обтос And tfj; латрібос фубрасєу, 
a member of the Delian League (IG P 71.1.78-9; 279.1.85) and of 
the Second Athenian Naval League (IG IP? 43.90). 


Chalisia fr. 52: буаҳӨёуті © and то%тоу nói óvouatjouévn Хоћлсіа, 
completely unknown from other sources. 


Gargara fr. 47: peta ёё thy "Accov £o tà l'ópyapa лАтсіоу nölıg, a 
member of the Delian League (IG P 270.1.34); struck coins from 
ca. 420 onwards (Head, Hist. Num. 545); referred to as a polis in 
the political sense in an honorary decree of ca. 306 B.C. (I. Ilion 
1.3-4 et passim). 


Kydonia fr. 29: то%тозс ё' eioi vevononevon tives opto £v Кобоуіол, 
£v ойс obk Eictacıv elg thv nóAw £Aeó8epot, GAA’ ої Sodor 
таутоу Kpatodat ..., called polis in the political sense in a dedi- 
cation of C4f (SEG 33 735). 


Mantinea fr. 79: кол "Ефорос Ev тў к” mov öt eig ©’ Kamas thy Mav- 
tivéwv б1фк1сау полу Лакєболибуъзо1 — polis is here used in the 


5 ТАЕ. Bruce, An Historical Commentary on the “Hellenica Oxyrhynchia" (Cambridge 1967) 
22-7; Р.К. McKechnie & S.J. Kern, Hellenica Oxyrhynchia (Warminster 1988) 8-16. 

6  E.Ruschenbusch, “Theopompea: avtinoAiteveo@at,” ZPE 39 (1980) 81-90. 

7 Fr. 133, used about the Iberian people; for an interpretation of the fragment, see Hansen in 
CPCActs 5 (1998) 128. 

8  Fr.191.3 bis (Athens), fr. 191.8 (the coastal poleis of Karia, cf. Diod. 11.60.4). 
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urban and political senses simultaneously: the juxtaposition of 
komai and polis points to the urban sense; the city-ethnic to the 
political. 


Paros fr. 63bis: Hin ӧё t&v ve vx Gv mıntóvtæv кой Ext тф Tapas sdovar 
THY nöAıv tv Паріоу 6wopoAoynnévov ... oi p£v ... IIópiot 
тђу nöAıv ODKETL TH МАтабт rapeótóocav, called polis in the 
political sense at IG XII 5 110.6, 12 (C4); 111.6 (C4). 


Six of the seven towns were unquestionably poleis in the political sense as well as 
urban centres, and the only problematical case is Chalisia, which is completely un- 
known from other sources and provides us with a non liquet. 


2. Theopompos 


In the verbatim fragments of Theopompos' works the word polis occurs 28 times, 
often in the sense of political community.? once in the sense of territory! and in 
thirteen cases “town” is either the principal meaning or at least a connotation. Of 
these thirteen attestations one is about barbarian poleis in general (fr. 113), and one 
is about a polis in India allegedly founded by Alexander the Great and called Peritas 
in memory of his dead dog (fr. 340). In the remaining eleven cases polis is used in 
the urban sense about the following thirteen named towns: 


Ainos(?) fr. 307: öpu@uevog 8 (sc. Miltokythes) ёк тїс nöAewg ... 5evo- 
Aoynoag 6a tod 'HpakAeíóou кої II600vog t&v 'ApyeAóov 
поібоу, TO рёу прфтоу Expater ... The polis referred to is pre- 
sumably Ainos. Herakleides and Python were Ainians, and Mil- 
thokythes was eventually caught by Kersobleptes and handed over 
to the Kardianoi, who instantly put him to death (Dem. 23.169). 
Ainos and Kardia seem to have been arch-enemies. See F. Blass, 
“Neue Papyrusfragmente im ägyptischen Museum zu Berlin,” 
Hermes 17 (1882) 150 & 153-4; BKT I (1904) 78-79. 


Aioleion fr. 144: éxopedv@n[v] (sc. Philip) eig nöAıv AióAetov тўс Bott- 
кўс [MS `'Атткӣс] рёу о?сау, noAvtevouévnv бё petà тфу 
Халкібёоу. Here the participle noAtevopéevnv indicates that the 
political sense is a connotation. The Aiolitai are recorded as mem- 
bers of the Delian League in the assessment decree of 422/1 (IG P 
77.V.17) and in the tribute lists (IG I? 278.V1.7; 279.11.84; 
282.11.42); furthermore, they were a party to the treaty between 
Athens and the Bottiaians concluded in 422 (IG P? 76.53); cf. Flen- 
sted-Jensen in CPCPapers 2 (1995) 111, 117-18. 


9 Еп. 20 (poleis dominated by Sparta), 75bis (the Utopian polis Machimos), 88 (Athens), 121 
(Rhodes), 124 (Argos), 153 (Athens), 164bis (Athens), 194 (Syracuse), 213 (Athens), 233 
(Taras), 250 (Elis), 263 (poleis in Asia Minor), 407 (Chaironeia). 

10 Fr. 105 in which бду £v тў 1óA&x is a reference to Attika, while £Ec fig tóAeoc kataßıodv 
refers to residence in Thrace, Cyprus, Lesbos, Sigeion and Egypt. 
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Athenai 


Batia 


Boucheta 


Byzantion 


Dystos 


Elateia 


Gela 


Hermonassa 


Larisa 


Pandosia 


Therme 
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fr. 166: neyiormv pèv пбћу TOV 'EAAnvióov oiKkotvtec (the Athe- 
nians); fr. 347b: koi ng x0tpag Ñv £yovot лбутес OL KATH тўу 
mOAtv (Athens) ovdeic yevetar тфу tepÉov. 


fr. 206: Geónoynoc yodv £v py’ тёттарас тоАє1с $noiv eivor TOV 
Кассолоіоу, GAN od треїс болер 6 АтросӨёутс, '"ЕА@тре1@у 
тє кої Паубосіау xoi Bıriav xai Bovxera. – 'ЕАбтрғла is a 
variant reading of 'EAGteta (see Dem. 7.32), whereas Butia is 
probably a corruption of Batia (see Theopomp. fr. 382). Batia 
was probably an Elean colony like the three others mentioned at 
Dem. 7.32, see infra 156. 


fr. 206, quoted supra s.v. Batia, see infra 156. 


fr. 62: hoav бё oi Вобаутот Kai б1@ то ёпиократеїсӣол тоА®у 
HSN xpóvov xoi tijv хоћу EN ёрлоріох KEINEVNV EXELV кої TOV 
бўџоу änavta лері thv åyopàv xoi тоу Алн&уо ёлатріВеїу ако- 
Aactot ..., called polis in the political sense at vO 45.3 (306 BC). 


fr. 149: Афстос. лос EbBoias. Өғблоџлос̧ £v Bulınmkav kë 
Gnootioac ё тойс £v arii тў леріоікіёі tv 'Epetpiéov ёстрб- 
tevoev (sc. Philip) &ri nöALv Avotov. See infra 145. 


fr. 206, quoted supra s.v. Batia, see 156. 


fr. 358: хрпсиф радфу yap фс TOAL HEV EKKTIGEL, YEAG 6okn- 
сас тфу àveAniotov tóðe, kAfjoww Bev тёӨє1кє TH тод Té- 
Лау, called polis first in the political sense, and then in the urban 
sense at Thuc. 6.4.3. 


fr. 370: 'Epuvaooa ... 'Екатойос (FGrHist 1 fr. 208) бё koi 

Oeörounog ROA abt фаслу. There are no other references than 
these two to Hermonassa being a polis. But since Hermonassa was, 
probably, a joint colony of Miletos and Mytilene, the presumption 
is that it was a polis in the political sense. For a full discussion, see 
CPCPapers 4 (1997) 23. 


fr. 386: xai ёу IHeAonovvrico ý te т@у 'Apyeiwv @кра Kal ó thv 

"'HAetav бло Дорт борісоу Adpıoog лотаџбс. Өєблоџлос бё 
Kai лолу Aéye1 £v тў осот редоріс keuiévnv Adpıoav, see in- 
fra 145. 


fr. 206, quoted supra s.v. Batia, see infra 156. 


fr. 140: Oéppav ... Өрбклоу тобто ёсті лӧлсџа, óc кої Ogó- 
rourog £v KB’ фпсіу. Apart from a reference to Ephoros’ lost trea- 
tise лері Opakiwv noALopatov (s.v. Atviovg), this is the only 
occurrence of röAıona in Harpokration's lexicon. Thus, the pre- 
sumption is that it is not his own site-classification but one he 
found in Theopompos' work. When denoting a Hellenic settle- 
ment polisma seems almost invariably to have been used about 
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communities which were poleis in the political sense too, see CPC- 
Papers 2 (1995) 139-32. Therme is called polis in the urban sense 
at Hecat. fr. 146; Hdt. 7.124.1; 7.127.1; 7.179.1. Furthermore, 
Therme is mentioned without any site-classification by Herodotos 
at 7.121.1; 123.3; 128.1; 130.3; 183.2, by Thucydides at 1.61.2 
and 2.29.6 and by Aischines at 2.27. The coins once assigned to 
Therme (Head HN? 203) were, in fact, struck by Argilos, see K. 
Liampi in Nowiopatixa Xpovıra 13 (1994) 7-36. Annexation by 
the Macedonian kings after the Persian wars, see M. Hatzopoulos, 
Macedonian Institutions under the Kings I (Athens 1996) 106-7. 


The fragments of Theopompos include more problematical cases than any other 
author. Some of the problems, however, have nothing to do with the lex Hafniensis, 
but with the fragmentary nature of the evidence. A Larisa in the borderland between 
Achaia and Elis is completely unknown from other sources and unattested archaeo- 
logically as well. In fr. 307 the identification of the polis with Ainos is not certain. 
That the four Kassopian towns were poleis in the political sense too is probable, but 
there is not (yet) any decisive proof, see the discussion of Demosthenes' use of polis 
in this volume pages 151—6. Similarly, our knowledge about Hermonassa and 
Therme is too scanty to allow of a firm conclusion about their political status. In all 
these cases, however, the most pessimistic conclusion is a non liquet. None of the 
passages can be adduced as evidence against the lex Hafniensis. Dystos, on the other 
hand, may be a real stumbling-block. 

In the fourth century, Dystos was an Eretrian deme (/G XII 9 240.18, see Knoepf- 
ler in CPCActs 4 [1997] 365, 374), and perhaps also a tribe (phyle, Knoepfler ibi- 
dem 399, 403). Several settlements, however, which were Eretrian demes in the 4th 
century B.C. are attested separately in ATL as members of the Delian League, e.g. 
Grynchai (IG I? 262.1.24 etc.) and Styra (IG P 263.IV.28 etc.), and the accepted 
view is that they were, originally, poleis, which were subdued by Eretria and turned 
into demes in the late 5th century. By analogy, Dystos may originally have been a 
polis conquered by Eretria and tumed into a civic subdivision. The evidence from 
the rest of the Greek world shows that poleis turned into civic subdivions could 
sometimes retain their status of being poleis (though now, of course, only dependent 
poleis), see Hansen in CPCPapers 4 (1997) 37. Is Dystos such a settlement? Per- 
haps, but we cannot be sure. There are two obstacles to taking Dystos as an exact 
parallel to Styra and Grynchai: (1) Dystos is not recorded in ATL as a member of the 
Delian League, and (2) Grynchai and Styra are not recorded as (dependent) poleis in 
the 4th century. Such arguments from silence do not, of course, carry much weight, !! 
and I find it difficult to chose between (a) rejecting the piece of information as being 
misreported or misunderstood by Theopompos, and (b) accepting the information at 
face value on the assumption that, in ca. 343, Dystos was (still) a (dependent) polis 
but, at the same time, a civic subdivision of Eretria. The impressive remains of 
classical Dystos are certainly compatible with its status as a small (dependent) polis, 


11 Cf. e.g., Posideion, a deme of Histiaia, but also a polis with its own coins in the Classical 
period. It was a perhaps a member of the Delian League and is included in the assessment decree 
of 425/4 but is never recorded in the tribute lists. For documentation see infra 209. 
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see W. Hoepfner & E.-L. Schwandner in Geschichte des Wohnens (Stuttgart 1999) 
352-67. An alternative solution to the problem is that suggested by Knoepfler in 
CPCActs 4 (1997) 401, i.e. that Theopompos uses polis in its urban sense about a 
town which was not a polis in the political sense, but see infra 196. 


J. The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia 


There are altogether twenty-eight attestations of polis in the Oxyrhynchus Historian 
of which one refers to a barbarian town, sc. to Kelainai in Phrygia (15.3). About 
Hellenic cities the word is used fourteen times in the political sense!? and thirteen in 
the urban sense. In one case the reference is to an unknown polis,'? in the other 
eleven passages polis is used in the urban sense — sometimes with the political sense 
as a connotation — about the following eight named Hellenic settlements: 


Daulis 21.5bis: [nop0]'jcavteg mv тє тфу Tapanotapiov Xapav kal 
Aaviiov kai Фауотёоу &rgyeipnoav (the Boiotians) тойс róAe- 
ot лросВаллғ1у. koi AavAiq HEV лросғАӨбутес ng dópnoav 
о%501с ... Фоуотёоу бё tò TPOGOTLOV KATE крбтос ELAOV ... nap’ 
"YóunoAw Edo&ev а®тоїс dnonerpGo8an rfi; tóAeoc. Here polis 
is attested principally in the urban sense, but the use of city-eth- 
nics instead of toponyms in the first part of the period indicates 
that the political sense is a connotation. 

Ephesos 1.1: tiv [Sbvapww nponyayelv Ent тўс nörewg (Ephesos), 1.2bis: 
прос THY TOA ... tà 5E EEw тїс noldewcg] 2.1: k[a]tà крбтос 
Any[d]uevor thv толу, called polis in the political sense in an 
honorary decree of C4f (I.Délos 73). 


Hyampolis 21.5, quoted supra s.v. Daulis. The citizens of Hyampolis record- 
ed as guarantors of a loan, ca. 450-25 B.C. (SEG 37 422). 
Kaunos 23.5: арфу (Konon) rapa tod Aewvöuov t&v te [Kapav] ovx- 


уо®с кої touc “EAAnvas dnavtac £Eyayev [abto]ùs EX тїс лӧ- 
єс (Kaunos). cf 23.3bis, 23.4. The Kaunians are recorded in the 
Athenian tribute lists (JG P 260.УП.8); and struck coins in the late 
Archaic and again in the late Classical periods (Head, HN? 612). 

Megara 4.1: [tiil¢ 6809 tig лрос thv n[ó]Aw (Megara) феро?стс, called 
polis in the political sense in the Megarian Memorial of the Per- 
sian War (Tod, GHI 1 20.15). 

Notion 8.4: &xeivot иёу o[bv (the Lakedaimonians) бїалроЁ@]цєуо1 
тата кой трблолоу ot[fjcavtec] трос TH AEvt тўс MOAEWs (No- 
tion, cf. Bruce ad locum) eig 'Ефесоу ná]Aw @тїАӨоу, for No- 
tion as a polis in the political sense, see infra 147. 


12 4.2; 9.2, 3; 10.2 (Athens); 10.2bis, 5 (poleis visited by Timokrates of Rhodes); 19.2 (Boiotian 
poleis); 19.3 (Thebes); 19.4 (Haliartos, Lebadeia, Koroneia); 20.2 (Boiotian poleis); 20.2, 3, 4 
(Thebes). All references are to Chambers' Teubner edn. (1993). 

13 16.2: [oi]koSope[iv ---] пӧлғеҳ [ --- ]. 
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Parapotamioi 21.5, quoted supra s.v. Daulis. 
Phanoteis 21.5, quoted supra s.v. Daulis. 


The major problem is to find out whether Notion was a polis in the political sense, or 
just the port of Kolophon. The Мот\ёс and the KoAo$óvio: are listed separately in 
the Athenian tribute lists from 454/3 (IG P 259.111.21-2) to 416/5 (IG Г 289.1.40- 
41); the Notians are referred to once again as a separate community in an Athenian 
decree of 405/4 (IG IP 1.48); theorodokoi in Notion to host theoroi from Argos are 
twice recorded, first in ca. 330 (SEG 23 189.11.7) and again in 323/2 (SEG 36 
331.11.44-5); towards the end of the fourth century Notion entered into a sympo- 
liteia with Kolophon.!* 

The Kolophonians, on the other hand, appear as a political community in some 
fourth-century decrees (AJA 566 [1935] 372-9); they struck coins continuously from 
the early Classical period and down to ca. 300 (Head, HN? 569—70); the borders of 
the territory of Kolophon are mentioned in an arbitration of C41 (SEG 28697.11); it 
was decided in ca. 310 to resettle the old urban centre (Migeotte, Souscriptions no. 
69); and an Olympic victor from Kolophon is attested for the year 320 (Paus. 6.17.4, 
Moretti no. 475). 

But Notion and Kolophon were not just two distinct poleis independent of one 
another. After a stasis in Kolophon in the 420s between a pro-Persian faction settled 
in inland Kolophon and a pro-Athenian faction settled in Notion, the Athenians had 
Notion resettled with Athenians, Kolophonians and, undoubtedly, the native No- 
tians (Thuc. 3.34.1—4). Describing the stasis Thucydides says that Notion in some 
sense belonged to Kolophon: Nóttov tò KoAodwviwv (3.34.1). The Athenian trib- 
ute lists, however, as well as all the other evidence shows that both Notion and 
Kolophon persisted as separate political communities. Yet, Aristotle cites Notion 
and Kolophon as an example of a community in which stasis is likely to occur 
because the territory is not well suited for being the hinterland of one single polis: 
otaciaGouci бё £viote ai лӧле1с kal 51a тойс TÖNOUG, бтау рў Ebduds Exn ў 
Х®р@ прос tò piav civar nóAw, otov ... Колофоу1от xoi Notweic (Pol. 1303b 7- 
10). Aristotle's use of the city-ethnics underlines the presence of two distinct com- 
munities. The conclusion is that Kolophon and Notion were sometimes one polis 
with Notion as the harbour and Kolophon as the inland city, but sometimes they 
were separate poleis in the political sense, and then either two independent poleis or 
a large polis, Kolophon, controlling a dependent polis, Notion. This is not the place 
to disentangle the mess. My point is that the Oxyrhynchus historian calls Notion a 
polis in the urban sense knowing that it was also a polis in the political sense. 


II. Pherekydes and Hellanikos 


In the fragments of Pherekydes and Hellanikos as presented by Jacoby in FGrHist 
the following named sites are called polis, either in verbatim quotations (v) or in 
passages where the term polis surely goes back to the mythographer (i): 


14 Meritt AJP 56 (1935) 355-7; L. Robert, Opera Minora (Amsterdam 1969) 1244-5; M. Piérart 
BCH 108 (1984) 168-71. 
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1. Pherekydes 


Thetideion (Thessaly): v= fr. 1a: &rerta ПтуАє®с @xero cic BOlov, [koi] Өётіу Ext 
TOV INTOV TOOTWV бүоу, kal otkei £v DapoóAo kai £v Өєт1бєїө, 6 KaAETTAL 
and тўс O£n 80g ў nöAıc. 

Sipylos (Phrygia, cf. Hellanikos fr. 76): v = fr. 38: й бё Nıößn nó tod dy£oc 
Avaxwpei eio Zinviov, кой орӣ тђу TOALV буестрациёуту xoi TaviáAo ALBov 
ENIKPELÄNEVOV. 

Ereuthalie (Argolid): v = fr. 66: tod 8 'EpevuGoAiov, àp od 'Epev0oAitn nói 
kadeitan £v "Apyeı, кол Döpßac. 

Lere (Argolid): i = fr. 70: tijv Лёруту ої uév Aéyovot kphvnv, ої 52 Лоҳифдес 
Xoptov. Evradda бё кол "Yópav котобебокёуол pvOodroyotor. Depekdöng 
бё кол TOALV $noiv. ої бё Exiverov "Apyovg, ў viv xaAeitat Adureig. 

Oresteion (Arkadia): v = fr. 135a: © бё (sc. Orestes) katagevyer eig TO LEPOV тїс 
"Артёрлбос, кой iker ікёттс npóg TH Bond. at бё 'Epıvúeç Épyovtat En’ abtòv 
Өёлоосол длоктеїуол, koi Epbkeı о0тйс ў "Артєшс. ёЁ od Kai ў róis abt 
'Орёстелоу kaAeitat dnd 'Opéotov. 

Oitylos (Sparta): v = fr. 168: tod бё үіуєтол `Арф<і>буоЕ: tod ёё OttvAoc, ad’ od 
N тбАлс ў £v Laapty колғ1ітол. On £v Enápm, see Hall in this volume 78. 


We note first that it is not always clear from the fragments whether we are dealing 
with a Greek or a non-Greek site; thus Sipylos may have been placed in Phrygia by 
Hellanikos (FGrHist 4) fr. 76,5 but from the Pherekydean fragment it cannot be 
determined whether its author considered the site Greek or non-Greek.!® But the 
remaining sites are situated in Greece proper and must have been considered Greek. 
Some of these Greek sites may very well have been poleis in the author's lifetime; 
thus Oresteion was probably a Mainalian polis!" and there is no reason do deny 
Oitylos polis status simply because it was а perioikic community of the Spartans.'® 
But in all cases polis is probably used by Pherekydes in a retrospective mythological 
way with no intention of or interest in contemporary site-classification: Thetideion 
was probably simply a locality in Pharsalian territory with a sanctuary of Thetis,!? 
and Pherekydes' interest centres on its name,” not its status,?! and the same is ob- 


15 Sipylos is variously assigned to Phrygia (by Soph. Ant. 825; Kallisthenes [FGrHist 124] fr. 
54.10; Strabo 12.8.2, 14.5.28; Eust. /1.4.962.2); or Lydia (by Strabo 1.3.17 [referring to Demo- 
kles]; schol. in Hom. //. 24.615, 615al, 61522; schol. in Pind. О/.1.62а, 91a). See also Hsch. X 
712 (Zinviov: ópog Лобіос̧ xoi Ppvyias). 

16 See also Eur. JA 952: ZinvAog стол nóAic, ӧрісиа papBápov. 

17 See Nielsen in CPCActs З (1996) 134—138. 

18 See Shipley in CPCActs 4 (1997) 213, 229. 

19 RE? VIcol. 205-206. On the site, see J.-C. Decourt, Enipeus: La Vallée del'Énipeus en Thessa- 
lie: études de topographie et de géographie antique, BCH Suppl. 21 (1990) 205-208. 

20 See also Phylarchos (FGrHist 81) fr. 81. 

21 Other sources which refer to Thetideion are: Eur. Andr. 16-20 (хӧлғос̧ Papoariac; see Ste- 
vens’ comm. on the passage); Polyb. 18.20.6 (tò Өєтїбєтоу тўс DapcaAiac); Strabo 9.5.6 (not 
classified and simply described as near Pharsalos); Ailios Herodianos, De pros. cath. 3.1 375.1 
(polis), Steph. Byz. 521.8 (polis); schol. in Pind. Nem. 4.81a (vepóv), Nem. 81b (polis, citing 
Phylarchos but probably not for the site-classification); schol. in Eur. Andr. 17.7 (polis), in 46.3 
(1EpöV). 
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viously true of Oresteion?? and Oitylos?? as well as the obscure Ereuthalie;?^ and in 
allcases the name is derived from mythological figures. Sipylos may not have exist- 
ed in the Classical period,” but the reference is, in any case, clearly mythological 
and thus resembles references to Krisa (see Hansen in this volume 159-60). The 
reference to Lerna was presumably found in passage dealing with Herakles and 
must likewise be mythological. In a certain sense, then, all Pherekydes' references 
are to mythological matters and his usage resembles Hekataios' use of polis about 
Thorikos,?6 or the Classical references to Troy or Krisa as poleis (see Hansen in this 
volume 160). Finally, it should be noted that in each instance polis is probably used 
in the urban and not in the political sense since the focus of interest is on the topo- 
nym, not on the community, in which case the city-ethnic would have been in place. 


2. Hellanikos 


Kroton (Italy = Cortona): v = fr. 4: £ri tobtov (sc. Nanas) DacuU.eoovtoc oi IÍeAac- 
you br’ 'EAArjvov avéotnoay, Koi Ext Lait лотарф £v TH Iovi kóAno тйс 
vijac KataAundvtes Kpótova nóAw £v pecoyeia EIAOV, Kai évtedOev ӧриф- 
evor thv убу xoAeopévnv Торстуіту éxtioav. The fragment belongs to the 
Phoronis; the Kroton referred to is not the Greek colony, but the Etruscan city 
Cortona, on which see M. Gras in Bibliografia topografica della colonizzazione 
Greca in Italia e nelle isole Tirreniche (Pisa and Rome 1987) 422-431. 

Troy: i= fr. 25b: 'ЕААбуікос бё xapióugvoc toic ТАлебслу, otoc £keiov Өонос, 
cuvnyopei tò thv AdTHV civar nöAıv THY убу тў tóte. The fragment belongs to 
the Troika. 

Tindion (Egypt): v = fr. 54: ... nöAıg Erınotanin, Tivdtov буора atri, Өє бу duń- 
Yvptg; кой tepóv péya xoi @үубу £v LEON тў móet. The fragment belongs to 
the Aigyptiaka. 

Katane (Sicily): v = fr. 82: O£okAfi ёк XaAKiboc peta XoAkió6£ov кол Nadiwv £v 
ZXwegAin nóAw ёктое (cf. Thuc. 6.3.3). The fragment belongs to the Hiereiai 
hai en Argei. 

Bembina (Argolid near Nemea): i = fr. 102: 'EAAávikog ёё Béupivov xoi лолу 
$noiv. The fragment belongs to the Phoronis. 

Akele (Lydia): v = fr. 112: 'EAAdvırog 5 einev "eic nóAw 'AkéAnv". The fragment 
belongs to the Phoronis. 


22 For sources on Oresteion (= Oresthasion), see Nielsen in CPCActs 3 (1996) 126, 136; it is called 
polis in Eur. El. 1273—75 and in Paus. 8.27.3, 8.44.2; Steph. Byz. 494.23 (polis), 495.4 (chori- 
on); schol. in Eur. Or. 1645, 1646 (polis). 

23 For sources on Oitylos, see Shipley in CPCActs 4 (1997) 229; it is called polis in, e.g., post- 
Classical inscriptions and in Paus. 3.25.10 and Steph. Byz. 487.15. 

24 Apparently this is the only mention of the settlement as opposed to its eponymous hero. 

25 КЕ? IM col. 281 (“eine früh untergegangene Stadt"). The city was believed to have disappeared 
during the reign of Tantalos (Strabo 1.3.17). 

26 For which see Hansen in CPCPapers 4 (1997) 25-26, 
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We note first that all occurrences seem to be urban in sense and that polis is used in 
this sense about non-Greek sites (Tindion and Kroton, where the latter reference is 
clearly mythological), but also that, again, it is not always clear whether we are 
dealing with Greek or non-Greek sites: it is unclear whether Akele is considered 
Greek. Of the Greek sites Katane and Шоп?” (Troy) are unproblematic as poleis and 
these references are not mythological but historical (if we want to draw that distinc- 
tion). This leaves Bembina as the only real problematical case, since this site was 
not a polis.” But here again, the reference is found in mythographic treatise, the 
Phoronis.? 


The conclusion is that in mythological contexts polis may be used without implica- 
tions for the status or function of a site in the author's own day. 


Mogens Herman Hansen 
Thomas Heine Nielsen 
Copenhagen Polis Centre 


27 Forllion as apolis inthe Classical period, see Xen. Hell. 3.1.16 (polis in the political sense) and 
Tod, GHI II 148 (an honorary decree passed by the 'Daeic). 

28 On Bembina, see Strabo 8.6.19 (kome); Ailios Herodianos, De pros. cath. 3.1 383.25 (ВёрВіуоу 
nÓAG тїс Nepéac, dc EAAdvixoc, dAXot бё Béufitvav кой конту фасіу), Пері rapwvipav 
3.2 866.26 (kome) Steph. Byz. 162.6 (kome). 

29 On the Phoronis, see L. Pearson, Early Ionian Historians (Oxford 1939) 157-170, esp. 168 
where the connection between Bembina and Herakles is pointed out. It also seems certain that 
Bembina was referred to in the Herakleia of Panyasis, see frr. 4 & 5 (Bernabé). I should like to 
thank Jean-Claude Decourt, Marcel Piérart, and Lene Rubinstein for answering some simple 
questions about areas not particularly well known to me. 


THE USE OF THE WORD POLIS IN THE ATTIC ORATORS 
by 
MOGENS HERMAN HANSEN 


In this article — once again — I focus on the use of the word polis used about urban 
centres other than Athens, and the purpose of the study is to investigate whether 
such poleis — in the urban sense — were poleis in the political sense too. By contrast 
with former investigations of the meanings of polis in Hekataios, Herodotos, Thu- 
cydides, Xenophon, and Pseudo-Skylax, I prefer in this treatment of the orators! not 
just to cite but to quote some of the passages in which polis in the urban sense 
designates a named polis other than Athens. Nowadays historians seem to have no 
time for looking up source references and therefore I find it expedient in at least one 
of our studies of the use of the word polis to provide the readers with the context in 
which the term is used. Apart from this innovation, the format of the study is the 
same as in the previous treatments of the uses and meanings of polis in Archaic and 
Classical sources. 

The overwhelming majority of attestations of polis in the Attic orators concern 
Athens, and in almost all cases polis is used in the political sense. Polis is only 
infrequently used in the urban sense about towns other than Athens, and almost all 
the relevant attestations come from Demosthenes and Isokrates. Accordingly, I have 
subdivided the article into three sections, one about Demosthenes, one about Iso- 
krates, and one about the very few occurrences in the other orators. 


1. Demosthenes 


In the Corpus Demosthenicum there are about 1125 attestations of the word polis. 
Problems with the text make it impossible to reach an exact figure. The total number 
is in fact a little higher, viz., 1143 attestations, but I have subtracted occurrences in 
spurious documents (especially those inserted in the speech On the Crown) and in 
quotes of poets (especially those from Sophokles and Solon inserted in the speech 
On the False Embassy). My investigation covers the entire corpus, since there is 
reason to believe that the Pseudo-Demosthenic speeches are, in any case, fourth- 
century documents.? Even the letters are, presumably, genuine, apart from no. 5, in 


1 Lists of attestations of polis in the Attic orators were compiled in 1992-3 by M.H. Hansen 
(Aischines, Demosthenes) and D. Whitehead (Andokides, Antiphon, Deinarchos, Hyperides, 
Isokrates, Lykourgos and Lysias). 

2 D.F. McCabe, The Prose-Rhythm of Demosthenes (New York 1981). On the authenticity of 
Dem. 25 Against Aristogeiton I see M.H. Hansen, Apagoge Endeixis and Ephegesis (Odense 
1976) 144—52, countered by R. Sealey, Demosthenes and His Time (New York 1993) 237-9, 
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which polis does not occur.? I include Philip's letter (= Dem. 12) which is obviously 
not by Demosthenes but belongs in this context. 

It goes without saying that the great majority of occurrences, altogether some 
933, concern the Athenian polis. In 115 passages the reference is to an unnamed 
polis or the polis in general, and 81 passages only concern named poleis other than 
Athens.^ In a few of these cases polis is used in the plural and applied to the poleis 
within a named region, e.g. Phokis.? But mostly it is an individual named communi- 
ty which is classified as a polis. Apart from Athens, thirty-three other named com- 
munities are called polis, see infra. 

Again, in Demosthenes the word polis is used in the political sense much more 
frequently than in the urban or territorial senses. There are just 18 passages in which 
the territorial sense is either the principal meaning or a clearly detectable connota- 
tion.$ In some 79 passages polis means town, or town is a connotation that goes with 
the political sense of the word.’ In the rest of the attestations polis is used either 
exclusively in its political sense, or the political sense seems to prevail over the 
other two. These figures must, of course, be taken with a pinch of salt. In many cases 
polis conveys, possibly, all three meanings at the same time, and an exact classifica- 
tion is simply impossible. 

Apart from Athens thirty-three named communities are called polis, six in the 
political sense опу, twenty-seven in the urban sense, and of these six are described 


but Sealey's remaining arguments against authenticity have been countered by L. Rubinstein, 
Synegoroi in the People's Court in Classical Athens (unpublished Cambridge dissertation 1998). 

3 $. Goldstein, The Letters of Demosthenes (New York 1968), confirmed by McCabe's stylistic 
analysis (supra n. 2). 

4 9334115 +81 add up to 1129, as against 1125 occurrences of polis, because, in a few passages 
polis denotes both Athens and some other polis, see, e.g., Dem. 60.30: koıvoD 8’ óvtog åp- 
фотёролс тойс пӧлєслу (Athens and Thebes) tot ларбутос xıvõúvov. 

5  Dioikismos of twenty-two Phokian poleis: 19.123, cf. 18.36, 42; 19.61, 62, 141. Thirty-two 
Thracian poleis destroyed by Philip: 9.26; cf. 23.141. Illyrian poleis protected by building walls 
4.48. Poleis in the Gulf of Pagasai: 12.5. Poleis in Euboia: 18.100. 

6 3.31; 8.40; 9.67, 70; 10.63bis; 18.132; 19.342; 22.13; 23.41bis, 52bis; 25.87, 89, 95; 40.32bis. 
A typical instance is the punishment of exile, often described as banishment from the polis, i.e. 
from the territory of the polis, see e.g. 25.95: #Еорісол, руй ёк тўс nöAewc. For a passage in 
which the sense of territory seems to be combined with the sense of town, see 18.132: 'Avu- 
ффута, дс EnayyerAdpevos Pinno tà vedpu éunpijoew eig тђу лӧллу TAGev. For the sense 
of territory combined with the sense of political community, see 10.63: oox ёст. тбу Ew «fic 
NOAEWG EXOPGV kpatijcat, npiv Gv тос £v adti тї tóAet xoAdont ёхӨро?с. For a possible 
instance of all three meanings combined, see 9.70: xai nueig ... OAL реуістпу £xovtec, @- 
фори&с nAeictac, GEiwpa xáAX vtov, ті TOLÖNEV; 

7  Clearattestations referring to Athens are, e.g., 18.169: Вор%Вох nArjpng у ў хӧАлс̧. 18.204: civ 
xópav кой thy nóv &xAweiv. 18.230: ёлтакбс1о отаб бло тўс nóAeac. 19.126: £ngiór) ... 
тоот Tapaxi xot ToLodTog 6ópvfoc repıeiomkei тђу MOALV. 23.207: тй тўс tóAeac oiko- 
Souńparta. Other attestations are: 3.31; 18.96, 132, 168, 204, 217, 239; 23.207; 25.26, 52, 87, 
89; 37.3; 47, 62, 63; 57.33. For polis in the sense of town referring to other poleis see infra. 

8 Korkyra (24.202); Lakedaimon (10.47); Mytilene (40.36, 37); Rhodos (15.13, 27); Selymbria 
(15.26); Taras (61.46). 
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as poleis in the political sense in another passage of the corpus,? whereas twenty- 
one are attested as poleis in the urban sense only. The evidence for the polis status of 
the twenty-seven communities is as follows (references to polis in the urban sense 


are italicised): 


Aigina 


Amphipolis 


Apollonia 


Boucheta 


Byzantion 


Elateia 


Elis 


23.211: (Adyunig) KOTEOKEVAKEV тђу лолу о0тоїс kai TO êu- 
nóptov, called a polis in the political sense at Xen. Hell. 2.2.9 and 
5.1.5. 


12.22: т@утєс оїко®цєу TAG лӧлєс̧ ... AvrınoL£iche (the Athe- 
nians) tfj nöAewg (Amphipolis), called a polis in the political 
sense at 1.5 and 8. 


9.26: "OXvv00ov pév ёў kai МєӨфутүу kai `АлоЛЛоуіау кой 600 
кой tprákovta поле Ext Opine £6, йс атасас обтос Qj 
üvüpnkev ote und ei nónote Фкт\Өтүсау npoceA8óvv civar 
pasıov eineiv, called a polis in the political sense at Xen. Hell. 
52.11. 


7.32: тас ё £v Kacconíq tpeic nóAetc, Iavõociav xoi Booye- 
та Kai "Е).атетау, 'HAeiov блокіос, KATAKAUCAG тђу хорау Kal 
eig тас тоАє1с Bracdnevog rapéðwkev 'АЛе&йуёро 16 kndeoti 
тф Eavrod SovAevetv. Boucheta is called a polis by Theopompos 
(FGrHist 115 fr. 206), probably in the urban sense, perhaps in the 
political sense as well. Strabo 7.7.5 classifies Bouchetion as a 
polichnion. In C4 Boucheta was a walled settlement of ca. 3.4 ha 
(P. Funke, forthcoming in the CPCInventory), see infra 156. 


18.87: ҳбрака BaXóuevoc (Philip) mpdc тў лӧлғі xoi umxavn- 
рат ёлїбттїсас &roAiópxke:, called polis іп the urban and political 
sense combined at 8.15: näAAov Ñ 'keivo rapaðóoetv thv tÓAw. 
Classified as a polis in the political sense at Xen. Anab. 7.1.27. 


7.32, quoted and discussed supra s.v. Boucheta and infra 156. 
Elateia is called a polis by Theopompos (FGrHist 115 fr. 206), 
probably in the urban sense, perhaps in the political sense as well. 
Elateia must have been a walled settlement in 343/2 when the city 
was conquered by Philip (Dem. 7.32). The preserved walls are 
Hellenistic and enclose an area of ca. 15 ha. (P. Funke, forthcom- 
ing in the CPCinventory). 


9.27: *НАлу Exeı (Philip) mAıkadımv толу £v ПеЛолоууйсо. It 
is impossible to decide whether polis is here used in the urban 
sense or in the political sense, or in both senses combined. Elis is 
called a polis in the political sense in a C5 law (JvO 3.3) and by 
Gorgias in his Praise of Elis (fr. 10., DK). 


9  Amphipolis, Eretria, Kardia, Korinthos, Kos and Olynthos. 
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Eretria: 


Halos 


Kardia 


Korinthos 


Kos 


Megalopolis 


Mende 


Messene 


Methone 


Olynthos 


Orchomenos 
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9.57: 6 Spog eixe thv холлу xai тоу ПорӨџбу, called polis in the 
political sense at 18.79. 


19.39: oi pév yàp 'AXeic .. . тоат тетоудкасі talay бот 
£EeAnAavraı Kal áváotatog ўлӧЛс̧ arotóv үёүоуғу, called a po- 
lis in the political sense at 19.36. 


9.35: Xeppovijoov tiv neyiomv Éxe (Philip) толу Kapötav; 
here, as well as at 8.64, polis may be used in the urban and politi- 
cal senses combined. 23.182: oto Xeppovrjcov keitat тр©с тйс 
Opaxne ń Kapdıavav nóA1c. Kardia is called a polis in the polit- 
ical sense at 23.181. 


20.52: GAN бте f neyaAn páxn прос Aakeóaurovious éyéved’ 1 
£v КоріуӨо, тфу £v тў nödeı BovAevcapiévov ретй vv páxnv 
pn Séxe08a1 1H tei Xe тойс стротіфтос, ..., called a polis in the 
political sense in the following section of the speech and in the 
lists set up by the Delphic naopoioi (CID II 4.11.35 & 58). 


35.35: eig tov Пбутоу 6 olvogetodyeran ... ёк Tlenapridov xai 
Kö xoi Өбслос koi Мєубоїос кой ¿E GAAwv тубу nóXeov rav- 
тобатос. This passage indicates (but does not prove) that Pepare- 
thos, Kos, Thasos and Mende were considered to be poleis, and 
probably in the urban rather than in the political sense. We cannot, 
of course, preclude the possibility that ¿E ФАЛоу тубу noAewv 
means “from some other places (which are poleis)". But this use 
of &AXoc, see LSJ s.v. П 8, is much more common in poetry than 
in prose cf. Hansen in CPCActs 2 (1995) 61 n. 154. Kos is called 
a polis in the political sense at 15.27. 


16.25: mv & MeyóáAnv IIöAıv кол tiv Meconvnv ... tàs ooa 
кой katotkoupévag nÓA Et. .., called a polis in the political sense 
in the lists set up by the Delphic naopoioi (CID II 4.III.1 & 50). 


35.35, quoted supra s.v. Kos, called a polis in the political sense at 
Thuc. 4.121.2. 


16.9, 25, quoted supra s.v. Megalopolis, called a polis in the polit- 
ical sense in the lists set up by the Delphic naopoioi (СТОП 4.1.28). 


9.26, quoted supra s.v. Apollonia, called a polis in the political 
sense at IG P 61.44—5. 


9.11: тобто p£v yap 'OXvvOtotc, теттаракоут ünéyov тўс лӧ- 
cas o1áóta, einev (Philip), cf. 9.26, quoted supra s.v. Apollonia; 
19.194, called a polis in the political sense at 3.7. 


16.25: tac n&v Өєсвлїёс кол tov 'Opxonevov xai tac ПАатодёс 
кото1кібесӨол фбрғу Seiv кой сорлхрӣаттореу abtoic Kal tobs 
GAdous GEvapev (тобто yap kot KaAü xat Sikara ph TEPLOPÄV 


Oreos 


Pandosia 


Peparethos 


Pherai 


Plataiai 


Thasos 


Thebai 


Thespiai 
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тОЛАєїс Gpxaiac ёЁсуєстосос̧) ..., called a polis in the political 
sense at Thuc. 4.91.1 and 93.4. 


9.61, 62: ... тр©с тй TEIXN npootjoav ої TOAEpLOL. mvikaðta 8’ 
ot рёу тїп®уоуто, ot бё лро?ёідосаху. tic TOAEWG 5' обтос GAOD- 
ONG оїсурфс кой KaKdc ..., called a polis in the political sense at 
9.59-60. 


7.32, quoted supra s.v. Boucheta, called a polis by Theopompos 
(FGrHist 115 fr. 206), probably in the urban sense, perhaps in the 
political sense as well. Strabo 7.7.5 classifies Pandosia as a 
polichnion. In 359 a theorodokos was appointed to host theoroi 
from Epidauros, which strongly indicates that Pandosia was a po- 
lis in the political sense (IG IV? 95.11.24). Remains of walls show 
that Pandosia was a walled settlement already in the Classical pe- 
riod (P. Funke, forthcoming in the CPCInventory), see infra 156. 


35.35, quoted supra s.v. Kos. Peparethos is called tripolis by Ps.- 
Skylax 58, cf. Dion. Call. 150 (GGM 1243); the three cities on the 
island were Peparethos (Dem. 35.35), Panormos (Diod. 15.95.2) 
and Selinous (IG XII 8 661.3, C2 A.D.). There can be no doubt 
that Peparethos was a polis in the political sense, see the Athenian 
tribute lists (ТС I? 269.III. 10) and the list of members of the Sec- 
ond Athenian Naval League (IG IP 434.85). Whether the island 
had one or three poleis is of no consequence for this investigation. 
For this problem see Flensted-Jensen & Hansen in CPCPapers 3 
(1996) 156 and Reger in CPCActs 4 (1997) 453-4, 


7.32: DEpatov LEV дфўрттол civ NOAL Kal фро®рау Ev тў акро- 
röreı катёстпсєу (Philip), called a polis in the political sense at 
Thuc. 2.22.3. 


59.99: оїсӨбреуот 8 ої ПЛатоле1с évdov бутас Todg Onßatovg 
ig уоктбс kai £banivng [adtadv] thv холу £v eiprivn KatTELAnp- 
рёупу, npoceforigovv, with five other occurrences in the passage 
59.98-103; cf. also 16.25, quoted supra s.v. Orchomenos. Plataiai 
is called a polis in the political sense at Thuc. 3.57.2. 


35.35, quoted supra s.v. Kos, called a polis in the political sense 
in a C6l dedication (IG XII 8 356). 


5.10: ti бё OnBaiwv nóXw Srorktetv (Philip), 18.216: eig tiv 
NOAL £logA80vtoc tod otpatonésov, Fr. 13.3, Sauppe: тђу pèv 
поћу EEdpveev Ex тбу BeueAiwv, called a polis in the political 
sense in a C4 proxeny decree (SEG 28 465). 


16.25, quoted supra s.v. Orchomenos, called a polis in the politi- 
cal sense in th C51 Athenian decree relating to Thespiai (IG P 
72.6). 
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Troizen Ер. 2.18: eig te yàp NOAW NABov ... ёст ё 1 Тротміоу arn, 
called polis in the political sense in the lists set up by the Delphic 
naopoioi (CID II 4.1.3 & 9). 


For twenty-four of these poleis the evidence leaves no doubt that they were poleis in 
the political as well as in the urban sense. The only problematical towns are the three 
poleis in Epeiros: Boucheta, Elateia and Pandosia. The Demosthenes passage about 
Philip' s conquest of the three poleis in Kassopia is quoted supra s.v. Boucheta. The 
same event is described in Theopompos fr. 206, and, again, the three settlements are 
called poleis, only a fourth is added to the list: Oeönounog үобу Ev py’ тёттарас 
nÓA&tg фпоїу civar tHv Kaooonaiav, GAN od треїс болер 6 Annoobévne, Eé- 
qtperáv te кої ITavóootav кої Butiav xoi Booyeca. Here, too, polis is probably 
used in the urban sense. The problem is that no source describes these settlements as 
being poleis in the political sense, that we know next to nothing about their social 
and political organisation, and that Ps.-Skylax 31 lists the Kassopians as people 
settled in komai, not in poleis: peta бё Oeonpatiav Кассоліа ёстіу £0voc. 
оікобол бё Kai обтої Kata kópaç. Коте and polis are mostly mutually exclusive 
site-classifications.! Yet the difference between Ps.-Skylax and Demosthenes is 
not necessarily a contradiction. First, Ps.-Skylax' description of the settlement pat- 
tern of Western Greece may concern the early fourth century B.C.!! whereas Dem- 
osthenes' concerns the year 343/2 and we know from other sources that the fourth 
century B.C. is a period in which polis formation took place in Epeiros. Second, it is 
characteristic of all the west Greek regions, both Epeiros, Aitolia and Akarnania, 
that the indigenous population was (mostly) settled in komai but that the coast was 
dotted with colonies which were poleis.!? All three settlements are described by 
Demosthenes as colonies of Elis; and we must keep in mind that Ps.-Skylax' enu- 
meration of poleis in each region is hardly ever exhaustive. Other poleis in Epeiros 
omitted from his acccount are Batia, mentioned by Theopompos (fr. 206) and 
Bouthrotos, mentioned by Hekataios (fr. 106).? Thus, there is no reason to doubt 
that Bouchetion, Elateia and Pandosia were poleis in the urban sense. And there is 
no reason to doubt either that they were poleis in the political sense too. They are 
explicitly described by Demosthenes as apoikiai, and an apoikia seems regularly to 
have been a polis. All three settlements were fortified;'* furthermore, Pandosia had 
a theorodokos to host theoroi sent out from Epidauros, which is in itself an indica- 
tion of polis status in the political ѕепѕе.!5 


10 See Hansen in CPCPapers 2 (1995) 50-2. 

11 See Flensted-Jensen & Hansen in CPCPapers 3 (1996) 137-8. 

12 P. Funke in CPCActs 4 (1997) 168-72, 176. 

13 See M.H. Hansen, “НеКаѓаіоѕ’ Use of the Word Polis in his Periegesis," CPCPapers 4 (1997) 
20. 

14 See also N.G.L. Hammond, Epirus (1967) 481-2. 

15 See Perlman in CPCActs 2 (1995) 135 with CPCActs 3 (1996) 273 n. 25. 
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2. Isokrates 


In Isokrates’ speeches and letters! there are about 798 attestations of the word po- 
lis. It goes without saying that the majority of occurrences, altogether some 435, 
concern the Athenian polis; in 67 passages the reference is to the Lakedaimonioi or 
the Spartiatai as they are sometimes called. In 229 passages the reference is to an 
unnamed polis or the polis in general, and 82 attestations only concern named poleis 
other than Athens." Again, in Isokrates the word polis is used in the political sense 
much more frequently than in the urban or territorial senses. There are some eight 
passages only in which the territorial sense is either the principal meaning or a clear- 
ly detectable connotation.!? In some thirty-seven passages polis means town, or town 
is a connotation that goes with the political sense of the word.!? In the rest of the 
attestations polis is used either exclusively in its political sense, or the political sense 
seems to prevail over the other two. 

Apart from Athens, twenty-seven named communities are called polis, nine in 
the political sense only,”° eighteen in the urban sense, and of these fifteen are de- 
scribed as poleis in the political sense in another passage of the corpus,?! whereas 
three are attested as poleis in the urban sense only. The evidence for the polis status 
of the eighteen communities is as follows: 


Amphipolis 5.2: тєрї тўс NOAEMS талттс Kal тїс xópac, called polis in the 
political sense at Dem. 1.5, 8. 


Argos 5.51: & otnep thv nöAıv оїко%оту, called polis in the political 
sense at 4.64; 5.30, 51; 8.100; 12.72, 80, 256; 16.1; Ep. 3.2. 

Chios 6.53: Пеёариос pév yap EIG Хіоу ғісллє0сос thv NOALV atv 
блёсосе (sc. TOALOPKOVMEVHV), called polis in the political sense 
at Thuc. 8.6.4. 


16 I follow the now generally accepted view that the letters are authentic. For a recent survey of the 
litterature, see R.N. Gaines, "Isocrates, Ep. 6.8," Hermes 118 (1990) 165 n. 1. 

17 There are some passagesin which polis denotes more than one polis, e.g., Ep. 3.2: тђу лолу tiv 
NHETEPAV xal thy Aakeóoioviov кол thv Onpaiwv кой tiv 'Apyeiav. 

18 5.51 quoted infra s.v. Argos. Here the word önöpovg indicates that “country” or “territory” is a 
connotation that goes with the sense of town. 6.68: rAeiovg бё devyovat viv ёк айс MOAEWS fi 
npótepov £5 &máong тўс TleAonovvrioon. 6.73: то®с yovéas ... ёк тўс MOAEWs Exnépyar, тос 
èv eig УлкеЛіоу, ... 14.35: тоос рёу anoxteivavtec, то®с ёё ёк тїс тоАос éxpoAXóvtec 
O6wmpnákaot tac odoiac, 16.4: каккїуос Ex тўс NOAEWG £Ebeneoev. 16.8: тос 6 ёк тйс NOAEWS 
&EéfoXov. 19.19: фоуйс fiiv yevon£vng ёк тўс nöAewc. Add, perhaps, 14.28 quoted infra s.v. 
Thebes. 

19 Clear attestations referring to Athens are, 4.96; 6.43; 7.46; 12.50, 66; 14.40; 15.307; 18.48. 
Attestations referring to poleis in general are: 6.52; 10.50; 10.68 (barbarian); 12.44; 12.46bis; 
12.47; 12.69; 15.82; 20.9. For polis in the sense of town referring to other poleis see infra. 

20 Elis (8.100); Korinth (8.100); Korkyra (15.109); Melos (roAixvıov, 12.89); Methymna (Ep. 7.8 
& 9); Mytilene (Ep. 8.3bis, 4bis); Phleious (8.100); Seriphos (19.9); Syracuse (3.23); Thespiai 
(8.17). 

21 Argos, Mantinea, Messene, Plataiai, Salamis in Cyprus, Siphnos, Sparta, Thebes, and Troy. 
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Korkyra 


Krithote 


Mantinea 


Messene 


Paros 


Plataiai 


Poteidaia 


Salamis in 
Cyprus 


Samos 
Sestos 


Siphnos 


Sparta 
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15.107-8: тосо®тос Tipnke NOAEIG катй kpátoc, ócac OVÖELG 
попот TOV £otparmymkótov ... кой то%тоу Eviac, Фу An$Oetoóv 
ÄNAG O TOROS ó TEPLEXWV OLKEIOG TvayKaoOn тў róle үғуёсӨол. 
mAıKkadmv ёкӣстп ó0vajuv eixev. Tic yap ook olde Köpkupav 
p£v ... Ddpov бё... Znotóv бё xoi КрӨфтту ... Moteidarav бё 
кої Topóvnv ... dc £keivoc andoas kmoópuevog rapéónokev 
biv. – In тосо®тос Hpnke тОАє1с KATA kpátoc polis in the urban 
sense is at least a connotation, whereas it must be polis in the sense 
of state which lies behind the pronouns ёуіос, ёкбстпс and бс 
andoac. 


15.107-8, quoted supra s.v. Korkyra. 


4.126: thy рёу ye Моутіуёоу nóv ... áváctatov £noinoav, 
called polis in the political sense at 8.99—100. 


6.22: anexteıvav Кртүсфбуттүу tov oiKioti uev тїс TOAEWG, 
Koptov ёё тўс хорос. 12.45: Aakedayuövior ... EXOVTEG полу 


AAAoTpiav Kal xópav où póvov 1кауђу, GAN’ боту ovbdepia ró- 
Aus тфу 'EAAnvidov ..., called polis in the political sense at 6.87. 


19.19: ёфроореїто u£v yàp Ù xópa, ovykoteUmóteg $ fjoáv 
туєс TOV THETEPOV фоүйбоу mv хӧћу..., called polis in the po- 
litical sense in two C4 proxeny decrees (JG XII 5 110.6, 12; 111.6). 


14.7: viv хорау ńuðv KAtAVEVELNVTAL кой тўу лолу kateoká- 
фаслу. 46: оїтауєс kal NOAEWS кол yópaç кой xpnuátov £v pi 
otepnGévtes NNEPQ ... AAfjtaı kal mtwxoi кадёстареу. 56: 
&ravtag dc iketevopev блоёођуол thy xópav Tiv кой тўу 
nóA called polis in the political sense at 8.17; 14.1, 8, 9, 13, 16, 
26, 36, 52. 


15.107-8, quoted supra s.v. Korkyra. 


3.28: Teöxpog ... тђу nóAw adtoic EKTIGE кой тђу xópav катё- 
veulev. 9.19: тўс NOAEWS Katoıkıcdeicong, called polis in ће po- 
litical sense at 3.32, 56, 63; 4.141; 9.20, 32, 43, 46, 47, 49, 61, 64, 
65. 


15.107-8, quoted supra s.v. Korkyra. 

15.107-8, quoted supra s.v. Korkyra. 

19.38: Edo&e тоїс соцфоүйс1у ENIXEIPEIV т тоАє1 petà тбу 
ётлко?роу. 39: Svotvxnodvtav үйр ńuæv Ev тў npooßoAf| тї 
прос тђу NOALV кол cfi; буохорӣсғоҳс̧ ..., called polis in the po- 
litical sense at 19.10. 

5.48: оок év тў XÓpQ тєрї t&v kaprõv, GAA’ ёу péoy тў т©Ає1, 
called polis in the political sense at 10.63; 12.41, 47, 65, 161, 259, 
etc. Cf. Hdt. 7.2342. 


Thebes 


Torone 


Troy 
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14.28: nAıkadmv nóXw оїко%утєс, called polis in the political 
sense at 4.64; 5.30; 6.104; 14.18, 28, 33, 34, 36; Ep. 32. 


15.107-8, quoted supra s.v. Korkyra. 


4.83: о? pév пері шау полу Ern Séxa Ovéspuyav. 4.181: tv 
nöAıv бубстотоу Enoinoav. 4.186: шау полу ёАбутес, called 
polis in the political sense at 12.83. 


The references to Troy and Messene are exclusively to the mythical period, but that 
makes no difference in the eyes of a fourth-century author who believed that both 
communities were poleis in the contemporary sense. Troy, however, ought perhaps 
to be left out in this context, since it was traditionally considered to be a barbarian 
polis, cf. Lycurg. 1.62. All the poleis listed above are indisputably poleis in the 


political sense. 


3. The Other Orators 


In the other orators polis in the urban sense, or with the urban sense as a connotation, 
is used thirty-six times about ten different named nucleated settlements. Leaving 
aside Athens? the evidence for the other nine is as follows: 


Amphipolis 


Kirrha 


Melos 


Methone 


Poteidaia 


Aeschin. 2.27: 'Арфітоћмтфу atv ёХбутоу тбтє тђу лолу кої 
NV xópav корло?рёуоу. 28: TOALOPKiG тўс тбАєос, called po- 
lis in the political sense at Dem. 1.5, 8. 


Aeschin. 3.108: xoi adroig avanpei [h Ilvdia] xoAepeiv Kıp- 
patoıg ... kai tijv xópav adv Kal thv лолу ёклорӨңсаутос 
кой abToüg Avöpanodıcan£voug avabeivar тф 'AnóAXovi тф 
TIvdio ... 109: kai cvvabpoicavtes dbvanıv roAAMv tõv 'Аџфі- 
ктобуоуү, cEnvipanodicavto тоїс ауӨр@лос кол тоу Mpéva Kal 
тђу лолу atv KatéoKayav Kal thv xópav [adtdv] xa&ié- 
росоу KATE тђу раутеіау, see also the oracle quoted at 3.112 (= 
Fontenrose Q 71). See infra. 


Andoc. 4.23: tiv nOAW avaotatov renoinkev (Alkibiades), called 
polis in the political sense at Thuc. 5.87.1; 5.112.2. 


Din. 1.14 = 3.17: xoà Tyo8éo ... Хброу Aaßovrı xoi Me8óvnv 
xoi Побуау xoi Потеіболау кой трос va tatg ётёрас £ikoot 
NOAEIG, ок ёлтоїтїссоӨ”' oróAoyov, called polis in the urban and 
political sense combined, called polis in the political sense at IG I? 
64.44—5. 


Din. 1.14 = 3.17, quoted supra s.v. Methone, called polis in the 
political sense in a C4f proxeny decree (SEG 38 662.4, 13). 


22 There are altogether 27 attestations of polis in the sense of town denoting Athens: Aeschin. 
1.48, 127, 170; 3.156, 209; Andoc. 1.75, 99, 103, 105, 106; 4.23; Ant. 5.93; 6.39, fr. 58, Sauppe; 
Din. 1.37, 64, 76; Lycurg. 1.1, 38, 86, 121, 145, 150; Lys. 2.37; 3.32. 
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Pydna Din. 1.14 = 3.17, quoted supra s.v. Methone. 


Rhenaia Нур. fr. 70, Jensen: énwépovot Aspaot toig Pnnveücıv aitiav ... 
кой үрбфоутол tiv OAL atv асеВеїас ... трйкоута ota- 
біоу бутоу Ano тўс StaBdoEws трос thv nóAw tv Pnvaćav ... 
Polis is here used first in the political and then in the urban sense. 


Samos Din. 1.14 = 3.17, quoted supra s.v. Methone, called polis in the 
political sense in a C4l citizenship decree, SEG 1 351.9 


Thebai Нур. 6.17: ёфроу ya[p tv uev r]óAw тбу Onßaiwv оїкт[рфс 
Hoalviopéevny ¿£ ávOpómnov, [tiv ő á]kpónoAw atiis Mpovpov- 
рёупу ..., Din. 7.18: thv OnBaíov nóAw nepveióev üváctatov 
yevopévnv, called polis in the political sense at Din. 1.723. 


Of these eight towns the only one to be further discussed is Kirrha. The context is 
the so-called First Sacred War, allegedly fought ca. 596-86 B.C. and resulting in the 
complete destruction of Kirrha.?? Aischines describes Kirrha as a polis in the urban 
sense, but from his detailed account (3.106—24) it is obvious that he took the town to 
be a polis in the political sense too. It may be doubted whether Kirrha really was a 
polis in the early 6th century and whether the First Sacred War was ever fought.?^ 
But that is of no consequence in this context. What matters is that Aischines did not 
question the tradition, but believed Archaic Kirrha to have been a polis both in the 
urban and the political sense. Thus, Kirrha probably belongs in the same category as 
Isokrates' references to Troy and Messene in the Heroic Age. 

The overall conclusion of this investigation is that whenever the orators use the 
word polis in the urban sense, the reference is to a community which was believed to 
be a polis in the political sense too. 


Mogens Herman Hansen 
Copenhagen Polis Centre 


23 Hekataios (FGrHist 1) fr. 115; Мат. Par. 37 (FGrHist 239); Paus. 10.37.4-8; Plut. Sol. 11. K. 
Tausend, Amphiktyonie und Symmachie (Stuttgart 1992) 45—7. 

24 N. Robertson, “The Myth of the First Sacred War," CQ 28 (1978) 38-73; C. Morgan, Athletes 
and Oracles (Cambridge 1990) 135. 


THE USE OF THE WORD POLIS IN INSCRIPTIONS 
by 


PERNILLE FLENSTED-JENSEN, MOGENS HERMAN HANSEN, 
AND THOMAS HEINE NIELSEN! 


The present study is an investigation of the use of polis in inscriptions. It is based on 
all occurrences of the word in the Archaic and Classical periods, but focuses on 
attestations where polis is used in the sense of "town". Beginning with a study of the 
literary sources the Polis Centre has established the so-called lex Hafniensis de ci- 
vitate: the obervation that, when the reference is to a Hellenic community, the word 
polis in the sense of "town" almost invariably denotes settlements which were also 
poleis in the sense of "political community" (see 173ff infra). As the following 
investigation shows, this observation applies to inscriptions as well, and there is no 
noticeable difference between the use of the word polis in epigraphical and in lite- 
rary sources. 

It is of great importance to find out how the word polis is used in inscriptions, 
firstly because inscriptions in which the word polis occurs almost invariably are 
official documents, and secondly because they allow us to study non-Athenian ma- 
terial. As exhaustively as possible we have gone through all inscriptions of the Ar- 
chaic and Classical periods (down to ca. 300).? Each time the word polis occurred 
we have noted whether it was used in the sense of “akropolis”, “town”, "territory", 
or “political community". Including restorations the word polis is used approxi- 
mately 1450 times in inscriptions down to 300 B.C., ca. 425 times in Attic inscrip- 
tions and ca. 1025 times in inscriptions from the rest of the Greek world. The word 
is used ca. 1210 times about 196 named communities.) The sense of akropolis is 
very common in Attic inscriptions down to the early fourth century B.C., but virtu- 


1 When we first started working on this article, we shared the different regions between us and 
each of us went through the inscriptions from those regions. Afterwards we scrutinised each 
others’ findings, and thus we have all been through all the inscriptions. We thank each other 
warmly for the collaboration. 

2 Since many inscriptions are dated to the second half of the the fourth century B.C., or the late 
fourth century B.C., or just the fourth century B.C. it would be awkward to stop at 323 B.C. and, 
to be on the safe side, we preferred to include the early Hellenistic period and stop at 300 B.C. 

3  Forca. 150 out of these 1210 poleis one single named community is explicitly called a polis in 
atleastone inscription. Anotherca. 100 poleis are recordedonly in inscriptions in whichpolisis 
justa heading of alist of named communities. By far the longest suchlist is the one appended to 
the so-called Charter of the Second Athenian Naval League (IG II? 43 A79-90, B7-38). In the 
fifth-century Athenian tribute lists (1С I? 259—290) the only occurrence of polis in a heading is 
in IG P 285.7 where, however, nóAic is completely restored. In the tribute lists from 434/3 
onwards, nöAıg does occur in some of the sub-headings, the so-called “rubrics”, and the com- 
munities listed after such sub-headings are included in our count. 
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ally unattested outside Athens.^ The sense of "country" or “territory” is very rare in 
all inscriptions.? The sense of "political community" abounds and counts for ca. 
85% of all attestations. We have found c. one hundred occurrences of polis in which 
“town” is either the principal sense or a connotation. In one case the reference is to 
an unknown polis.$ The other ninety-nine attestations to altogether forty-eight named 
poleis are quoted below. 

Before we list our findings a note of warning must be sounded: it is possible to 
give an approximate estimate only of the number of times the word polis occurs in 
inscriptions. First of all we cannot guarantee that we have seen every published 
inscription. Second, we have included many inscriptions in which the word polis is 
restored. In some cases it is confidently restored, but of course we cannot be abso- 
lutely certain. Finally, we have left out undated inscriptions some of which may 
actually be of the Archaic and Classical periods. 

As can be seen in the list below, most of the cases are unproblematic. There are, 
however, five cases that are not clear cut: — It is contested whether Helisson was a 
political community after its incorporation into Mantineia ca. 370.7 – Ialysos and 
Lindos are both called polis in inscriptions of the fourth century, but some scholars 
would argue that these two communities were not poleis after the synoecism of 
Rhodos in 408, but merely demes of Rhodos. However, it could be argued that they 
persisted as poleis, although as dependencies of Rhodos.® – Finally, the Lycian com- 
munities of Kadyanda and Tlos are difficult. Due to the paucity of sources concern- 
ing the status of these two communities it cannot be shown beyond doubt that they 
were political communities. On the other hand, it is not unlikely that they were 
political communities like other Lycian settlements such as Xanthos and Pinara. 

However, not one of the communities called polis in the urban sense can be 
shown not to have been political communities as well, and in the overwhelming 
majority of the cases the settlements can be shown to have been urban as well polit- 
ical communities. Thus, the use of the word polis in inscriptions conforms to what is 
found in literary sources. 


4 In Attic inscriptions there are 115 attestations of polis referring to the Akropolis of Athens, plus 
the reference to the akropolis of Erchia in SEG 21 541. Outside Athens the only occurrences we 
have found are /С IV 492.3 (Mykenai); ?$EG.A1 725B (Eretria); IG XII 1 977A.35,39 (Lindos); 
LEphesos 1.2 (Ephesos). In I.Délos 104-24.9 polis is completely restored. In SEG 26 1282.5-6 
(Erythrai) the sense is "town" and not "akropolis", see infra. 

5 Опе unquestionable attestation of polis in the sense of territory is SEG 36 750.15 and 19 (340- 

30 B.C., Mytilene): 15: ai péy кё тїс Sikac yevopévac Kat tov vópov diy ёк тёс тоАлос, 19: 

$vy]a86g00nv £x тас пӧллос̧. For other attestations see, e.g., /G XII 2 6 (324 B.C., Mytilene); 

SEG 1 352-60 (322-06 B.C., Samos); /.Cret. IV 144.9 (C5m-C4e, Gortyn); Syil.3 344.75 (303 

B.C., Teos). 

Syll? 1164.1: av ёр тоАл. oixiav (C43, found at Dodone). 

T.H. Nielsen, “A Survey of Dependent Poleis in Classical Arkadia", CPCPapers 3 (1996) 67- 

70. 

8  Fordifferenttypes of dependency, see M.H. Hansen, "A Typology of Dependent Poleis", CPC- 
Papers 4 (1997) 29-37. 
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Polis in the Sense of Town 


Argos 
SEG 11 1084.6 (ca. 317 BC) 


Arkesine 
IG XII 7 5.6 (ca. 357 BC) 


IG XII 7 11.6 (C4/3) 


Athens 
CEG 1 272.4 (470-60 BC) 


IG P 93.41 (415 BC) 
IG P? 136.4 (413/2? BC) 
IG P 1401.7-8 (475-50 BC) 


napyeyévnvtar тої TIaAAavieeg roi tàv TOALV 
тФу 'Apyeiov 


Argos is called polis in the political sense in the 
same decree (SEG 11 1084.25), and by Thucy- 
dides (5.29.1). 


тбу EEvmv TOV AOLKVOUPEVOV EIG тђу TOALV 
OEOLTIYNKEV ELG cnp тОАлу 


Arkesine is called polis in the political sense in 
a proxeny decree of the fourth century (JG XII 7 
6.5). 


тёубє nöAıv уёретол (= IG P 850, Lazzarini, 
Formule no. 746) 


$popóo1 тё[и лӧлћлу ё 1&]v xópav 
балорлолоу бло тёс NOAEOG 


Avctdeog Мікіоуа ф1Ағ1у фес роћлссто тбу 
£v TEL nÓAet. будреїос yap ёст. 


Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 23.4 (480 BC) «n[u] u£v nó[Aw naplakat[adec]daı 


Tod, GHI 204.34 (C4) 


Chaleion 
IG IX?.3 717A.4 (450 BC) 


Chersonesos Taurika 
DGE 173.3 (CAVC3e) 


кої оок dvaomow Alva о®бё Хлбртпуо?бё 
TMororäg o06& тфу ВАМУ nÓAeov TÜV GUN- 
HAXEGONEVWV obdepiav 


Athens is called polis in the political sense by, 
e.g., Herodotos (5.97.1), and Xenophon (Hell. 
2.2.14). 


ITAàv (À) Алиёуос тб Kata лолу 


Chaleion is called polis in the political sense in 
a late-fourth or early-third century alliance be- 
tween Chaleion and Tritaia (IG [X?.3 739.9). 


Hpwac бооз nóA1v кол yapav кой ixn Exovtt 
тё Xepoovacttüv 


Chersonesos is called polis in the political sense 
in the same inscription (a public oath) (DGE 
173.5) 
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Chios 
Sokolowski 120.13 (C4) 


BCH 3 (1879) 230-4 (C5) 


Eleutherna 
I.Cret ILxii.16.Ab.3 
(= Nom 1.26) (C6/C5) 


Ephesos 
I.Ephesos la 1.А1-2 (C6) 


Epidauros 
IG IV(2).1 115.14 (C4/C3) 
IG IV(2).1 115.25 (C4/C3) 


IG IV(2).1 116.20 (C4/C3) 
IAEpid 50.14 (330-300 BC) 
SEG 25 383.A.11.134 (370 BC) 


Eresos 
IG XII 2 52623 (ca. 333 BC) 
IG XII 2 52688 (ca. 333 BC) 


IG XII 2 526a11 (333 BC) 
IG XII 2 526b.2-3 (C4s) 


[Ewe äv O&Xm oikei]v év [fit тоАє1] 


A10-1: кўрокос ÖSLanELYavVTEG ёс тйс yapac 
kn[plvooövwv Kai б1@ тїс MOAEWS @бтүуё@с 
YEYWVEOVTEG 


Chios is called polis in the political sense in a 
lex sacra of the early fourth century (= DGE 
694.7 = SEG 22 498), and by Herodotos 
(2.178.2) 


[--] un tv аташат ёлу nA 


Eleutherna is called polis in a law of ca. 500 
(I.Cret. П.хіі.14а5), presumably in the political 
sense, cf. x]óopo[1 in 1. 6. 


ёк ттбу ӧ[0роу] xpucó Ex лӧлғос̧ nveix- 
[10]noav 


Ephesos is called polis in the political sense in 
an early-fourth century honorary decree (J.Délos 
73.1) 


Evolv бусуоүбс̧ ёк nóXvog 
Edw Avaywyäg ёк пӧлос̧ 


£v тбл ӧббл тбл eis NOAL dyooo[a1] 
Ашу á]vayoyüc [£]k nóAvog 
túl lov ёк [лӧАлос̧ 


Epidauros is called polis in the political sense in 
a honorary decree of ca. 350 (SEG 26 445.2), 
and by Xenophon (Hell. 6.5.29). 


roisnoA[ıJoprridelvrag £v cà nó]Ax (that is the 
reading in SGDI 281 A.2. IG XII 2 52623 has 
roA]ıopxndelvras ic tav &]k[p]ónoAw) 

10ig HEV TOALTALG Tap£Aonevog Ta TAG be- 
KAdioe ёк tüg MOALOG тауба 

zav бё лолу кой tà ip[a] ёорласозс 
[ларӣ]лєт[0] тй [ӧлла xai] ёёєкАбасє ёк thc 
[nOAL]og тоуё&ш. 
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IG ХП 2 526b.10 (C4s) 

IG XII 2 526d.7 (306-01 BC) 
IG XII 2 5264.30 (306-01 BC) 
IG XII 2 526d.37 (324 BC) 


Eretria 
IG XII 9 196.11 (C4) 


SEG 41 725B (525-500 BC) 


Erythrai 
SEG 26 1282.5-6 (ca. 387 BC) 


ta[v] 6& лолу кой tà ipa [dLa]prnäcaıg 
[1óv ё]и xó[Ae1 оікт]Өғёутоу 

zö[v lu NOAL oiknðévtov 

TOV ёр TOAL оіктӨёутоу 


Eresos is called polis in the political sense in the 
same decree (JG XII 2 526b.30). 


avadeivaı, блох бу PodbAntar тбу 1єрф@у тбу 
Ev "Epetpiar ў тїс TOAEWS 
èni Голо Apxlolvroc: Ev nörelt] 


Eretria is called polis in the political sense in an 
alliance between Eretria and Histiaia of ca. 400 
(IG XII 9 188.7), and by Demosthenes (18.79). 


un &&eiva[t t]Gv otpamyav Stadddkaı unde- 
vi mpdc тос £v тў nöAeı-Ev тїй холе in lines 
5-6 must mean “in the city" (or town) not “on 
the Akropolis" (as suggested by, e.g., Ph. Hard- 
ing in Translated Documents of Greece and 
Rome [Cambridge 1985] no. 28). In Attic in- 
scriptions, polis is used without the article when 
denoting the Akropolis, but with the article when 
it denotes the community or the town (e.g. IG P 
850.5; 1401.7-8. Again, in IG P 136.4 dnd тёс 
тОАєос denotes the city, not the Akropolis. — The 
procession at the Bendis festival starts from the 
prytaneion, not from the Akropolis, and moves 
towards the Peiraieus. The reference 136.4 is 
misplaced in the Index to JG ГЗ). For the rare use 
in literary sources of polis with article denoting 
the akropolis, see, e.g., Aeschin. 1.97 and Wyse 
ad Is. 5.44). The stasis in Erythrai is between 
the oligarchs (?) who control the city and the 
democrats (?) in control of the territory. This 
decree anticipates the democrats’ conquest of 
the town and regulates what is supposed to hap- 
pen after that event. For a judicious interpreta- 
tion of this incident, see H.-J. Gehrke, Stasis 
(Miinchen 1985) 68. 


Erythrai is called a polis in the political sense in 
a honorary decree of 357/5 BC (I.Erythrai 8.4— 
5). 
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Gortyn 
I.Cret IV 45B.1 (C5) 
(= Nom 11.69) 


I.Cret IV 72.1V.32 (C5m) 
I.Cret IV 72.VIIL2 (C5m) 
(= Nom 11.51) 


I.Cret IV 79.9-10 (C5m) 
I.Cret IV 144.9-10 (C5m/c4e) 


Halikarnassos 
SEG 43 713.33 (425-350 BC) 
SEG 43 713.37 
SEG 43 713.45 


Helisson 
IPArk 9.6 (= SEG 37 340, CA) 


Herakleia by Siris 
SGDI 4629.1.64 (CAI) 
SGDI 4629.1.70 (CAI) 
SGDI 4629.11.14 (C41) 


Ialysos 
Syll.? 338.16—7 


—].ас ёс лолу n..£..yav 


'TÉYAVG рёу тбус ÈV TÓM 
ai к' ёл Èv nó 


[tois ёр nó Flowiovot 
пб]ута toic ёр TOAL Forkiovor 


Gortyn is called polis in the political sense in a 
decree of the mid-fifth century (/. Cret IV 79.16). 


oikinv thu MEAwvos tod ZuAnvod thv ёр тбА.є1 
Thy oikinv [tv ёр mode 

oikinv ёр лӧАғ1 

Halikarnassos is called polis in the political 


sensein a honorary decree of the first half of the 
fourth century (JG II? 142.9). 


шубусос̧ тйс [16]Avog тфу 'EAvoFactov donxep 
ёуе[1] iv пбута xpóvov 


Helisson is called polis in the political sense in 
the same inscription, an early-fourth century 
sympoliteia between Mantineia and Helisson 
(SEG 37 340.5), see infrapage 196-7, and again 
implicitly in 1. 9. 


тбс hod@ tac аү®сас £x TE NOALOG кой ёк 

тбс hod@ тас Ex NOALOG ... dywoag 

1àv Воорӯту тйу ёбй 16v yvàv ёк MOALOG péo- 
cav 


Herakleia is called polis in the political sense in 
the same inscription, the Herakleia Tables 
(SGDI 4629.1.157). 


(300 B.C.) ¿mi тбс̧ kataßacıog và[c] £5 'Axoí- 
ос тбАлос 


Ialysos is called polis in the political sense by 
Herodotos (1.144.3) 
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Iasos 

[Tasos 1 2.11—12 (C41) 
[Tasos 12.17-18 
Llasos 12.20 


Llasos 12.29 
[Tasos 12.54 


Idalion 
SGDI 60.A1 (C5s) 


Issa 
Syll? 141.4—5 (ca. 385 BC) 


Syll.’ 141.10 (ca. 385 BC) 


Kadyanda 
SEG 36 1216 2-3, 4 (340-34 BC) 


Kalymna 
Tit.Cal. 11.9 (C4/3) 


anoöwoeıl[v] tès ükpalg xol thv тбАлу] 
@лтоёбутос ё корісасдол napa Maxdovos тйс 
крас [xoi] tà Ev тойс бкролс бута кой Th 
TOALV 

тоїс tovtov стратіфтолс [K]alrJoıkoücıv £v 
тїй TOAEL 

кой tobe £v Tit TÖAEL KATOLKODVTOG 
SradvaAdea [thv nóv ттүү Tacéov] 


Iasos is called polis in the political sense in an 
inscription which deals with plots against Mau- 
sollos, 357/5 B.C. (I.Iasos I 1.3). 


Ore 1ü(v) TIOALV "HSGALov kateFöpkwv Máóot 
кос KenéFeq 


Idalion is called polis in the political sense in 
the same inscription (a treaty) (5GDI 60.A7). 


TELYLEQVTAG Tüv nóv Thc TOALOG оікӧл[=ӧоу 
£v Exactov thc] TETEIXLONEVOG 

Aaßeiv ёё тоїс ёфёрлоутас тб[с róAtoc oikó- 
тєбоу £v] 


The inscription (Syll.? 141) is a decree passed 
by the demos and testifies to Issa being a polis 
in the political sense. 


[Кауба]ёбёотс тйс ёрло[ріос тїс] o9ong [£]v 
«tit w[OA]er 


The use of the city-ethnic, also attested in SEG 
20 174.5 (224/3 B.C.), indicates that Kadyanda 
was a polis in the political sense. The evidence 
for Kadyanda being a polis in the political sense 
is thus quite scant. Moreover, it is uncertain to 
what degree Kadyanda was hellenised by the 
3305. 


биос] èv tod [5одёутос otedavon £v tar 
NOA[EL & GvayyeAia yivntat --] 


Kalymna is called polis in the political sense in 
a decree of ca. 300 B.C. (J.Knidos I 221A.15, 
35-6). 
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Kolophon 
AJP 56 (1935) no. 1, 
pp. 359-71 (311-06 BC) 


AJP 56 (1935) no. 3, 
pp. 377-9 (C4) 


Kos 
Buck, Dialects 108.55-6 (C4m) 


Kyrene 
SEG 9 1.62 (ca. 320 BC) 


SEG 9 72.4 (CAI) 


Labrys 
SEG 43 515.7 (390-80 BC) 


Latmos 


Col.1.9: cp талолён nöAıv .. o[v]vte vica, 
Col.1.9: кой toig fipociw oi katéxovo fiiv 
nv лолу кой тђу x pav 


1.11: IIopptac Мттробфрох Ўлуоле?с peto[t]- 
KGv Ev тїї MOAEL MPOTEPOV TE TOAAAG XPELAG 
TAPEOKNTAL тбл STOOL 


Kolophon is called polis in the political sense in 
an inscription of the late fourth century (AJP 56 
[1935] no. 2, pp. 372-7, 1. 82). 


тота náv[ta о%к] Gnodbepetar ёктбс thc 
п[5\л05] 


Kos is called polis in the political sense in the 
same inscription, (a religious calendar) (Buck, 
Dialects 108.22) 


бёоутол Ev tii nöAeı on[o.]Ép.eiv 

[oí] ka £ri tay yüv fj émi tap лӧллу Exeinn 
vóoo[c f] Aunöls fj 9ávatoc, ev &unpócOe tp 
TUAGV 


Kyrene is called polis in the political sense in a 
foundation decree of the late seventh/fourth cen- 
tury (Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 5.344). 


&yBáAXov àpxfig giç t'jvóe лӧлү K[ATEKAEL- 
cev ?] 


Labrys is called polis in the political sense in 
the same inscription (a dedication) (SEG 43 
515.3) 


EA 29 (1997) 137.27-8 (ca. 315 ВС) ёёғєїусл бё IhóaogUcw оїкобореїсӨол 


oikýo[ua] Ev тїз nós Ev тїї бтросіол 
od ду BotAovtat. 


Latmos is called polis in the political sense in 
the same inscription (a treaty by which Pidasa is 
incorporated into Latmos) EA 29 (1997) 137.3, 
16—7 and 18. 
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Miletos 
OGIS 213.10 (ca. 300 BC) 


Mykonos 
Syll.? 1215.19 (C4/3) 


Mytilene 


сто@у оікобо[рӣселу tõ ónpoot]ot котй nó- 
Aw 


Miletos is called polis in the political sense in a 
lex sacra of ca. 400 (Syll.3 1002.5) 


TÒ оїктүңо TÒ ёр TOAEL 


Mykonos was a member of the Delian League 
(IG P 264.IV.8) and again of the Second Athe- 
nian Naval League (IG I? 43.B19), which testi- 
fies to its being a political community. See G. 
Reger, "Islands with one Polis versus Islands 
with several Poleis", CPCActs 4 (1997) 483 n. 
25. 


IG XII 2 4 + IG XII Suppl. 4 (ca. 350 BC) 


IG XII Suppl. 4.1-2 


IG ХП 2 4.7 
IG XII 2 4.17 


Naulochos 
Tod, GHI 185.5 (334 BC) 


Oianthea 
IG IX?.3 717A.4 (450 BC) 


Olbia 
SEG 41 619.1 (490-80 BC) 


[n]otauov péovta aŭt[o8ev eig tò 'AckAa]ni- 
grov КОЙ £ic tàv elicw nóv] 


[.. eis tov va]ov кой eig tàu лолу 
tă [0брауотүіол ’Adavasals eig tàu толу 


Mytilene is called polis in the political sense in 
an alliance of 347/6 (IG I? 213.12-3). 


тйс oiKiag THs Ev ў n]oAeı лб[со]с 


Naulochos struck coins in the fourth century 
(Head, HN? 587), and it had a theorodokos ca. 
330 B.C. (SEG 23 189.1I.10), which shows that 
it was a political community. 


тА&у &(А) Алнёуос тб катӣ лолу 


ІС IX2.3 717 is a treaty with Chaleion and testi- 
fies to Oianthea being a polis in the political 
sense, see M.H. Hansen, *Hekataios' Use of the 
Word Polis in His Periegesis", CPCPapers 4 
(1997) 24 (cf. Tod, GHI 34). 


[Mvüp' apetiic £oz]nka, Aéyo 5' бт tire 
nóAe[o / о0Абреуос кеїјтол (cf. Dubois Olbia 
по. 44 = SEG 41 619 = CEG 1173 = SGDI 5552 
= LSAG 368) 
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SEG 42 711 (331 BC) 


IOSPE 1 171 (C4/3) 


Dubois, Olbia 23.12 (C6s) 


IOSPE ТУ 456 (CAl/C3e) 


Paphos 
CEG 2 869.1 (bef. 306 BC) 


Paros 
Horos 10-12 438.3 (C4s) 


Pinara 
CEG 2 888.24 (C4e) 
SEG 36 1216 2, 4 (340-34 BC) 


Plataiai 
Tod, GHI 204.34 (C4) 


Pordoselene/Nasos 


блоссте1Абто рот eic TOALV кой ёбто [ad] tat 
tà үро(р)џо(то) 

[ka] то®с реӨ' avt [ёк] тїс [сох EEE) Ba- 
Aev кой [nalpayevönevog eis thv nöA[vV] 


mv untepa Kal tóc dde(A)bedc .. бүёу ёс тђу 
TOALV 


то®с стасіобоутос̧] £v тў. TOAEL 


Olbia is called polis in the political sense in a 
honorary inscription of 325 B.C. (SEG 32 794.3, 
7) 


edpvxyopoc noAtc GE ted, NuxóxAeec, Opa 
DdyNAov хоруу @нф[&]Өєто стёфауоу = Maier, 
Mauerbau 158 


Paphos is called polis in the political sense by 
Aischylos (Pers. 892) 


OPOZ TIOAENRZ (see CPCActs 3 р. 37 with n. 
148) 


Paros is called polis in the political sense in a 
decree of the fourth century (JG XII 5 110.6- 
111.6) 


пӧћс трєї[с = SEG 28 1245B 


IIıvop&oilg] .. тйс ёнто[рїас тїс] odaong [£]v 
тї т[©А Д1 


called polis in mainly in the urban, but perhaps 
also in the political sense by Menekrates of Xan- 
thos (FGrHist 769) fr. 1. 


Kai ок буастўсо ’АӨђуос obdE Хлартпу o06€ 
Платолйс o06& tv MAMv NÓAEOV tüv OUN- 
раҳесарёуоу OVÖENLAV 


Plataiai is called polis in the political sense by 
Thucydides (2.2.2), and Isokrates (14.1). 


LAdramytteion П 34.A2 (са. 318 BC) [x]ópag tă 26A1 Kali — 


Pordoselene/Nasos is called polis in the politi- 
cal sense in the same inscription (an honorary 
decree) (J.Adramytteion П 34.A9). 
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Rhodos 
Maiuri, NS 1.5 (C4) 


Syll.3 338.15 (300 BC) 


Sparta 
Tod, GHI 204.34 (C4) 


Stolos 
SEG 38 670.4 (357-49 BC) 


SEG 38 671.7 (357-49 BC) 
SEG 38 672.4 (357-49 BC) 


Telemessos 
CEG 2 888.24 
(= SEG 28 1245B, C4e) 


Teos 
Syll? 37B.15 (са. 470 BC) 


Syll? 344.6 (303 BC) 
Syll? 344.7 (303 BC) 
Syll.’ 344.9 (303 BC) 
Syll.’ 344.13 (303 BC) 


Syll.’ 344.14—5 (303 BC) 
Syll.3 344.75 (303 BC) 
Syll.? 344.78 (303 BC) 
Syll? 344.98 (303 BC) 


xpóO8vuogG Mv SLETEXEL tH. Órno Kai т@ү 
xar[oık]odvrov ev ‘Poder nóA[e1 


&ri TÜG £có80v TÄG EK nóA1oq 
Rhodos is called polis in the political sense by 
Demosthenes (15.13, 27). 


Koi оок ávaotrjoo 'АӨтүуас o05& Улартпу oùðè 
Плотолйс obdE tv wv nróÓAgov tøv ovp- 
роҳесорёуоу obógpiav 


Sparta is called polis in the political sense in the 
alliance with Athens of 421, quoted by Thucy- 
dides at 5.23, and by Herodotos (7.101.1). 


түу OLKinv ёр тОАє1 

oixiag tà [sic] £v mOAE1 

TOG OLKLOG ёр TOAEL 

Stolos is called polis in the political sense in the 
Peace of Nikias, quoted by Thucydides (5.18.5). 


nölıg трас 


Telemessos was a member of the Delian League 
(IG P 262.V.32), and it struck coins from the 
late fifth century (О. Mgrkholm & G. Neumann, 
Die lykischen Münzlegenden [1978] M 227, 
238a, 244), and that shows that it was a political 
community at the time. 


mposo[in ...] miv] полу кой yňv] тўу Tniov 


ёйу pév ё1ан&утү. f] отбрҳохса TÓNG 
котаскбттелу Thy onápyxovoav nóAw 

àv бё нёрос TI тїс NOAEWS котаскблтттол 
ix]avoi oikiaı Ev тїї [x]axaoxevaCopévn ró- 
Aet 

тўс nepıßaAdon£vng nóXeoc 

[eioayeıv citov eig тїї] xóAw 

oiltov nAfidog ikavóv Ev ti nöAJeL 

боол & Gv к@нол fj ёта®Ала Gov ё [0 тїс nó- 
Asas ou]v 
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Theangela 
Col. Froehner 1.52.20 
(ca. 310 BC) 


Thebes 
Syll.3 337.38 (aft. 304 BC) 


Tlos 
SEG 36 1216 2, 4 (340-34 BC) 


Troizen 
IG IV 753.10 (C4) 


Xanthos 
CEG 2 888.24 (C4e) 
(= SEG 28 1245B) 


SEG 36 1216 1-2, 4 (340-34 BC) 


Zeleia 
Syll.’ 279.25 (ca. 334-3 BC) 


Teos is called polis in the political sense in the 
same inscription, two letters of Antigonos con- 
ceming the synoikism of Teos and Lebedos 
(Syll? 344.20). 


паролоарВауёто 

Theangela is called polis in the political sense in 
the same inscription (line 24), a treaty between 
Thangela and Eupolemos. 


t05e Ёдокау] тїї nöA[lı Ev TOV CVVOLKLOLOV] 
Thebes is called polis in a proxeny decree of ca. 
338 (SEG 28 465.3-4), and by Herodotos 
(1.61.3). 


TAwitotc .. tfi; ёрло[ріос rg] odong [ё]у тїї 
m[OA]eu 

The city-ethnic is also attested in two fourth-cen- 
tury inscriptions (TAM I 25.10; SEG 44 193), 
and a cult of Apollo is attested in the same in- 
scription (TAM I 25.15). The problem with Tlos 
is similar to that of Kadyanda: it cannot be 
shown beyond doubt that Tlos was a political 
community, and it is difficult to ascertain wheth- 
er it was hellenised by the mid-fourth century. 


dEiws tod te yvpvaci[ov Kal тбс холос 
called polis in the political sense in the accounts 
of the Delphic naopoioi (CID II 4.1.3, 9). 


MOALG tpeilg 


[Xa]v8ioig .. тйс ёрло[ріос тўс] odong [E]v тїї 
m[OA]Eu 

Xanthos is called polis in the political sense in a 
trilingual cult inscription of 337/6 (SEG 27 
942.12, 18). 


тойс бё алобёбтнос, éxerdav EABwow £c тїн 
TOALV 

Zeleia is called polis in the political sense in the 
same inscription, a decree of the people of Zeleia 
(lines 15, 19, 39). 
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A SURVEY OF THE USE OF THE WORD POLIS IN ARCHAIC 
AND CLASSICAL SOURCES 


by 
MOGENS HERMAN HANSEN 


This article is a survey of the Copenhagen Polis Centre's investigation of the word 
polis and sums up the conclusions brought in a number of articles published in our 
two series: CPCActs and CPCPapers, see infra p. 182. On the basis of these studies 
we have formulated what we call the Lex Hafniensis de Civitate. As set out in CPC- 
Acts 3 (1996) 28 and 33 it runs as follows: *in Archaic and Classical sources the 
term polis used in the sense of "town" to denote a named urban centre is applied not 
just to any urban centre but only to a town which was also the centre of a polis in the 
sense of political community. Thus, the term polis has two different meanings: town 
and state; but even when it is used in the sense of town its reference, its denotation, 
seems almost invariably to be what the Greeks called polis in the sense of a koinonia 
politon politeias and what we call a city-state." The lex Hafniensis applies to Greek 
poleis only. For the use of polis in relation to barbarian communities, see infra pp. 
180-2. | 


1 


By way of introduction I shall list the evidence on which our investigation is based 
and explain the method used in the analysis of this evidence. 

1. The Lex Hafniensis is an observation of how the word polis is used in ancient 
Greek prose down to ca. 300 B.C. The whole investigation starts from the universal- 
ly accepted view (a) that the word polis has several different meanings of which 
“nucleated settlement" and “political community" are the most common,! (b) that in 
many passages it bears one of these two senses, but not the other, whereas (c) there 
are many other passages in which the word is used in both senses simultaneously. In 
some of these passages the principal sense is “political community" and “nucleated 
settlement" is a connotation; in other passages it is just the opposite. The purpose of 
the investigation is for both the urban sense and the political sense to study the 
relation between meaning and reference, and to assert that, via the reference, the two 
different senses can be shown to be much more closely connected than most con- 
temporary ancient historians are prepared to believe.? 


1 For “nucleated settlement" and “political community" as the two principal meanings of polis, 
see CPCActs 5 (1998) 17-20, 31-4. For the less common territorial meaning of polis (polis = 
city plus hinterland = territory), see ibidem 22, 26-7, 31-2, 53-6 with, especially, note 239. 

2 Itis commonly held that polis in the urban sense can denote a nucleated settlement which was 
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2. The point of departure has been, in Archaic and Classical texts, to isolate 
occurrences of polis used in the sense of “nucleated settlement"? next, in all cases 
in which the reference is to a named and identifiable nucleated settlement to inves- 
tigate whether this settlement is also attested as a polis in the sense of "political 
community". 

3. To be cautious I have spoken so far about “nucleated settlement" versus “po- 
litical community". In the following I shall use “urban centre”, “town” and "city" 
synonymously with *nucleated settlement", and "state" synonymously with “politi- 
cal community". In other studies I have argued (a) that the Hellenic polis as an urban 
centre was indeed what can reasonably be called a “town” or a “сіу” and (b) that as 
a political community it was, in many important respects, what we today call a 
state." Thus, I find it legitimate to render polis by these terms, i.e. “town” or “city”, 
when the word occurs in an urban context, and “state” when the context is political. 
But let me stress that for the present investigation it makes no difference whether the 
polis was really a city and a state in the usual sense of these terms. The aim of the 
study is to compare the urban and the political senses of the word polis used about 
Hellenic communities and, via the reference, to demonstrate that the two aspects are 
virtually inseparable. 

4. To illustrate how we distinguish between the different senses I find it expedi- 
ent to list some examples which show that it is possible to isolate occurrences of 
polis (a) used in the urban sense without the political, (b) used in the political sense 
without the urban, and (c) used in both senses simultaneously. 

Re (a): polis in the urban sense is attested, e.g., when a polis is opposed to its 
hinterland (called chora or ge);° when one walks from the polis into the fields, or 
returns from the fields into the town; when the distance from a polis is measured in 


not the political centre of a city-state: R.W. Macan, Herodotus VII-IX (Oxford 1908) 156-7; F. 
Hampl, “Die lakedámonischen Perioeken," Hermes 72 (1937) 48, see infra p. 194; M. Zahrnt, 
Olynth und die Chalkidier (München 1971) 10 (Thorikos, see infra p. 197) and 221 (Sane, see 
infra p. 207); M.B. Sakellariou, The Polis-State. Definition and Origin (Athens 1989); 158-9; 
G.E.M. de Ste. Croix, The Class Struggle in the Ancient Greek World (London 1981) 428; re- 
peated by P. Burke “City-States” in J.A. Hall, City-States in History (London 1986) 139; E. 
Lévy, "La cité grecque: invention moderne ou réalité antique?" Cahiers Glotz 1 (1990) 54; A. 
Bresson, “Les cités grecques et leur emporia,” in A. Bresson & P. Rouillard (eds.), L'emporion 
(Paris 1993) 222; P.J. Rhodes in CPCActs 2 (1995) 97; H. Bowden in CPCPapers 3 (1996) 29; 
D. Knoepfler in CPCActs 4 (1997) 401 with note 332; P. Funke іп CPCActs 4 (1997) 179 n. 36, 
but see ibidem 176. H. van Wees, in his review of CPCActs 2 (1995) in G&R 43 (1996) 136. 

3 We include attestations of öinoAıg, трілоћлс, Terpanodıg and пеутблоћс. They occur most 

frequently in Ps.-Skylax and here primarily in the urban sense. For occurrences in other texts, 

see tpinodç: Pind. Ol. 7.33 (Rhodos); tetpdnoAtc: Thuc. 2.30.2 (Kephallenia); nevranodıc: 

Hdt. 1.144.1 (Dorian pentapolis). 

In CPCActs 4 (1997) 25-54. 

in CPCActs 5 (1998) 114-23. 

Dem. 18.204 speaks about the Athenians in 480, oi кої tiv Xópav кой tiv nóAw £xAwteiv 

bnépervav eig тйс Tpunpeig ёрВбутес. 

7 Dem 47.63: ò $ Eüepyog obtoci ev0ic Ex TIGTOAEWG .. . £A06v EIG àypóv ... Xen. Hell. 5.4.3: 
the Theban liberators in 379 npóc tàs холос TiABovV, @с Sù EE &ypoð dmóvteg ... ёлғ\ 5 
£iotjAOov eig тђу nóv. 


aus 
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stades;? when a road leads towards the polis;? when a house is lying in the polis;!? or 
the reference is to the higher lying part of ће polis,!! or to the water-supply of the 
polis;!? when a cult festival is celebrated outside the polis;!? when a defence circuit 
is built around a polis;!^ when a polis is besieged,!5 or set on fire,! or destroyed;!? 
when, during a civil war, the state is split up into one faction in control of the town 
while the other faction is driven out of the town.!® 

Re (b): polis in the political sense is attested when a polis passes a law,!? or 
takes up a loan,” or consults an oracle?! For a long list of activities performed by 
the polis in the political sense, see CPCActs 5 (1998) 67—8. Particularly clear in- 
stances of polis in the political sense alone are the attestations of polis being op- 
posed to asty, see, e.g., Thuc. 6.44.2: napexopiCovto thv TroAiav (the Athenian 
navy) тфу uev nóAgov où 6£youévov adtods @үор@ obdé doter ... 

Re (c): polis used in the urban and political senses simultaneously is attested in, 
e.g., the following four passages: Din. 1.24: noAic бстоүғітоу xoi cóuuayog ёк 
рёстс тйс EAAGS0c avipractar. Here the first adjective qualifies the polis as a city 
— sc. Athens' neighbour Thebes which in 335 B.C. was razed to the ground by Alex- 
ander – the second as a state. Xen. Hell. 3.1.13: t&v ook ornkóov nóAeov лросё- 
Aapev ёл.долоттдіос Ларісбу te kai 'Anabıröv кой KoAwvac, Ёеуікф pév 'EA- 
AnviKkó npooßaAoüca toic teixeo, ... That the poleis are independent shows that 
they are political communities; that they are lying on the coast and walled shows 
that they are urban centres as well. Aen. Tact. 28.1: лроуоғїсдол $ kai táóg Ev 
фоВо ovons хӧлғоқ. полос Tas HEV @ААас кекАғїсӨол, шоу 8& dvedyOar... The 
polis stricken by fear is a community of citizens, but the reference to the gates indi- 
cates that it is also a walled settlement. Hdt. 8.35.1: кої yap tüv Tlavonéwv ттүү 


8 Ps.-Skylax 33: 'Aufpakia nóAiG ‘EMnvic. anexeı è att and ӨаА&тттс otáða n. 
9 IGTV? 116.20: ev тбл óð tã eig лолу Gyovo[ar]. 

10 SEG 43 713.35-6: tiv оікіту [t]ñv ёр nöreı. I. Cret. IV 72.IV.32: ^éyavg pèv т@ус £v nóń. 

11 Thuc. 4.112.3: Bpacidac pév оўу Kal tò nA fog £080c буо кой eri tà ретёоро тўс тоАє ос 
ETPANETO. 

12 Hdt. 3.60.2: öpvypa ... ópópuktat... Št oÙ tò $бор dxetevdpevov 516 соАлүушу nopayivetar 
giç thv толу. 

13 Aen. Tact. 17.2: &optfig yàp navõńpov ёо тїс nOAEWS 'Apyetav yevopévnc. 

14 Thuc. 1.93.1: ої 'АӨтүуойо1 thy nöAıv &xeiyicav; Syll? 141.4: тєзўїЁаутос tüv nóAw. 

15 Thuc. 1.116.2: &roAıöpkovv (the Athenians) троі teixeot thv nöAıv (Samos) кой ёк Baldoon 
бра. 

16 Hdt. 8.50.2: 6 yap 51a Bowwräv 1panópevog стротос Gua ZEpEn &unprioag Oeoméwv tiv 
NOALW ... кё тє ёс тйс 'AOfivag ... 

17 Dem. 18.36: ті oov ovvéßn petà тобут £080c, оок ei ракрӣу; то®с рёу Фокёос блолёсӨол 
кой котаскафӯуол тйс nóAei atv. Syll.? 344.7: ёйу 5& Sei kataoxántew civ Отбрҳохсау 
полу (Teos). 

18 Thuc. 1.24.5: ò 6fjuog adrüv (the Epidamnians) £&ediw&e тос Svvatovc, oi бё ёлеАӨбутес 
ретй тбу Bapfiápov EANLovro тоїс £v тї tóAe1 ката тє yňv koi katà ӨбЛассау. See also 
SEG 26 1282.4-7: un é&eiva[t t] v отраттүүфу SiadAdEar pnBevi прос то®с év тў TOAEL Gvev 
tod órjiov tõ 'A0nvatov. 

19 Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 2.1: 08 ëFaðe nóA1 (Dreros, C7). 

20 І. Locris (Costabile) 2.6: &xpricaxo à nói Tap tõ Hei. 

21 IG IV? 122. [£]6o&e тбл nóAt eig AeApods &nooteiAa[t xpnoopé]vovg ... 
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NOALV Evenpnoov (the Persians) kal AavAlov кол Аіоћлбёоу. The polis set on fire 
is, of course, a town, but the identification of the polis by the city-ethnic instead of 
the toponym shows that it is also a political community. Three further examples are 
Hdt. 7.154.2, quoted and discussed infra p. 205, Xen. Hell. 5.2.11, quoted and dis- 
cussed infra p. 210, and Hell. Oxy. 21.5, quoted and discussed supra p. 146. 

In both literary and epigraphical sources we have isolated all occurrences of 
polis used exclusively in the urban sense, cf. (a) above, as well as all occurrences in 
which "town" is either the principal meaning with the political and/or territorial 
meanings as a connotation or, conversely, in which the urban sense is at least a 
connotation, cf. (c) above. Next we have discarded all occurrences of polis in the 
sense of town used in a general way without reference to any named town, or used 
about a number of unidentified towns in a region.?? Thus, we focus exclusively on 
attestions of the term polis being linked to a named locality, such as Syrakousai, 
Phleious, Pantikapaion or Kyrene. 

5. It must be admitted, however, that it is not always easy to determine when a 
named locality is specifically called polis. Sometimes one named town is classified 
as a polis, e.g. Aen. Tact. 18.13: Тёос noAic edweyéOnc; sometimes a number of 
named towns are classified collectively as poleis, e.g. Hdt. 1.144.3: 610 taútny nv 
Gitinv ai névte лӧллес, Atvöog Kal InAvoög te xoi Káupoç koi Kóg тє кол 
Kvidog, £&&kAnjicav тўс ue toxfis THY ёктпу TOALV 'AXucapvnooóv. This passage is 
unproblematical. We learn that there were altogether six poleis, and there are six 
toponyms to match the site-classification. But if the classification takes the form of, 
e.g. ide ai nóAeig followed by a number of toponyms, we cannot always be sure 
that all the toponyms listed were actually intended to be understood as poleis.?? In 
some passages polis is used as a generic term or a heading, and in such cases whole 
peoples — e.g. ethne which are never called polis when referred to individually — 
may be listed alongside communities which are frequently classified as poleis in 
other sources.?^ To illustrate this problem let me adduce four examples, two from 
literary and two from epigraphical sources. 

Herodotos' list of poleis fighting in the battle of Salamis is sandwiched between 
the phrases ovveAéyOnodv te ёў TOAAG тАє%®уєс уёес ў ёл 'APTELLOLM £vaupá- 
XEOV кої Gnd лолу TAEDVOV (8.42.1) and аҳ ёё ёс thv LOAapiva cvuvfjA8ov oi 
OTPATHYOL and тфу ғіртиёуоу xoAtov (8.49.1). All the twenty-two communities 
listed as poleis in 8.42-8 happen to be poleis in the sense of city-states. But in Thu- 
cydides' list of Athenian and Spartan allies in the Peloponnesian War the heading 
тОЛє1с бё &£kótepot тйсёє Éyovtec Guy ovg (2.9.1) includes a number of ethne 
none of which was a polis in the usual sense, e.g. the Boiotians, the Lokrians and the 
Phokians. 


22 For polis in the sense of town used generally, see Pl. Resp. 369C: toAXoUc eig Шау otknotv 
Gyeipavtes Koivwvods тє Kal Вопбо?с, тоот тў ovvorkig EBzueda nóv буора. For polis 
signifying a number of unidentified towns, see Aeschin. 2.116: блефпубрту (Aischines), ött 
por Soxoin біколоу elvat pri] леріорбу KatecKkappévac tac £v Borwtig nÓAgtc. 

23 This point is especially relevant in the case of Ps.-Skylax, see CPCActs 3 (1996) 30-2 and 
CPCPapers 3 (1996) 140-3. 

24 See CPCPapers 4 (1997) 9-15. 
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In the Delphic accounts of contributions to the rebuilding of the temple of Apol- 
lo of the year 361/0 all the seven communities listed under the heading таб тОАє1с 
кой 1б1@тод enap&avto (CID II 4.1.14—5; III.1—3) were actually city-states. But in 
the so-called Charter of the Second Athenian Naval League the heading ‘A@nvaiwv 
т©Ає1с aide oúpuaxor (1С IP 43.79) is followed by a list of forty-three city-states, 
three dynasts, two federations and two splinter communities.25 From the use of polis 
as a heading it would be a mistake to conclude, e.g., that the three monarchies and 
two federations listed in ZG II? 43 were poleis,2 but it would equally be a mistake to 
take the heading as decisive evidence that the forty-three other communities were 
actually poleis. For each and every community this piece of information must be 
established from other sources in which polis is applied specifically to the commu- 
nity in question. From polis as a heading we can infer that most of the communities 
listed were believed to be poleis, and sometimes they all were, but we must always 
be aware of the universal custom: under a term used as a heading to subsume some 
instances which do not fit the term to perfection." 

The conclusion is that each occurrence of polis must be studied in context. There 
is no way of laying down a general rule for how to handle this problem, but we have 
decided that, in the Athenian tribute lists and in the list of members of the Second 
Athenian League, polis must be treated as a mere heading.?5 Thus, if an ethnic or a 
toponym is recorded in these lists we cannot take it as evidence that the community 
in question was called a polis in the political sense; we can only infer that the com- 
munity must have been a political unit. 

6. As stated above the investigation is focused on how the word polis was used 
by the Greeks. Usage, however, may vary from author to author, from genre to 
genre, from place to place, and may change over time. Accordingly the investiga- 
tion has been carried out as a number of individual studies of the following bodies of 
texts: Hekataios, Herodotos, Thucydides, Xenophon, Theopompos, Ephoros, the 
Hellenica Oxyrhyncia, the Attic orators, Ps.-Skylax, Aineias the Tactician, and in- 
scriptions. Thus, history, rhetoric, geography, military literature, and documents in- 
scribed on stone are the genres represented in our material. 

No investigation has been published of a philosophical text or corpus of texts 
for the very simple reason that in philosophy attestations of polis in the sense of 
town and applied to a named site are so rare that no proper study can be made. Plato 
and Aristotle may serve as examples. In the whole of Aristotle's Politics there are 
just three relevant passages: at 1276a27 Babylon is called polis in the urban sense, 
and at 1280b14-5 there is a similar reference to Megara and Korinth. The other 
eight attestations of polis = town are all from treatises about history or natural histo- 
ry, and most of them are from works emanating from the early Peripatetic school, 
but not by Aristotle. The evidence is presented infra 214. An examination of Plato's 


25 M. Dreher in CPCActs 2 (1995) 181, 189-91. 

26 The 185 members of the United Nations may all be states (as presupposed in the Charter, Chap- 
ter II Article 3) but far from all are nations or nation states. 

27 Fora full discussion of this problem see CPCPapers 4 (1997) 9-11. 

28 For the Athenian tribute lists, see Schuller in CPCActs 2 (1995) 165-70; for the Charter of the 
Second Athenian Naval League, see Dreher in CPCActs 2 (1995) 171-200. 
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dialogues is even more disappointing: apart from some references to Athens (e.g. 
Tht. 142A) polis in the urban sense is applied to the Greek towns Argos, Messene 
and Lakedaimon (Lg. 683D)? and to the Egyptian towns Thebes (Phdr. 274D) and 
Sais (Tim. 21E). 

Another self-imposed limitation is that we have focused on prose and left out 
poetry. Again, this is due to the nature of the evidence. Epos and drama are genres 
unfit for our investigation. In the Шаа and the Odyssey most of the attestations of 
p(t)olis used about named communities come from the Catalogue of Ships; and, 
insofar as they have a historical basis, they seem to reflect the Mycenaean Age 
rather than “Homeric Society”.*° In Aischylos, Sophokles and Euripides the context 
is the imagined heroic age, and it is not very helpful to be told, for example, that 
Athens is a polis ruled by Theseus (Eur. Suppl. 4, 28, 114 etc.). One would expect 
comedy, and especially old comedy to be a much more promising type of source. 
But in Aristophanes all attestations of polis applied to a named city are either to 
Athens (Nub. 69) or to Nephelokokkygia (Av. 550).?! Both tragedy and comedy are 
extremely important sources for the general and ideological aspects of the concept 
of polis, but of no value for a study of polis as a site-classification applied to named 
historical communities. For our purposes Pindar is by far the best source, but all his 
epinikia can contribute to the investigation is that Aigina, Aitna, Akragas, Kyrene 
and Thebes are being referred to as poleis in the urban sense, see infra p. 215. 

Finally, we have been careful to include as many non-Athenian sources as pos- 
sible. We are acutely aware of the fact that earlier studies of the ancient Greek polis 
have been based almost exclusively on Athenian sources. In our material the Athe- 
nian usage is represented by Thucydides, Xenophon, the orators, Ps.-Skylax (possi- 
bly), and some of the inscriptions. The non-Athenian evidence is represented by 
Hekataios, Herodotos, Aineias the Tactician, Ephoros, Theopompos, the Oxyrhyn- 
chos Historian and the bulk of inscriptions. 

7. The texts we have studied cover over 9596 of the available sources.?? In Clas- 
sical prose there are, at most, 8,500 attestations of the word polis, and in Archaic 
and Classical inscriptions there are about 1,450, ca. 425 in Attic inscriptions and ca. 
1025 in inscriptions found elsewhere, see p. 161 supra. Of these altogether ca. 10,000 
occurrences max. over 9,500 are included in our study.?? In the majority of cases 


29 The reference is to the period of “The Doric Invasion" and it is debatable whether it is at all 
relevant in this context. For Lakedaimon denoting the town rather than the region, see p. 78. 

30 R.Hope Simpson & J.F. Lazenby, The Catalogue of Ships in Homer's Iliad (Oxford 1970). 

31 Heraclides Creticus' list of Boiotian poleis (GGM 1 25, p. 104) was once believed to stem from 
alost comedy (Kock, adespota no. 337), but has been deleted from Kassel and Austin vol. VIII. 

32 Aineias the Tactician 145 occurrences; Aischines: 281 (excluding the letters); Andokides: 116; 
Antiphon: 36; Aristotle: 707 (including some spurious works, but excluding fragments in which 
it is uncertain whether the word polis comes from Aristotle); Deinarchos: 128; Demosthenes: 
1125 (excluding quotes of poetry and forged documents); Ephoros 12; Hekataios: 30; Herodo- 
tos: 469; Hypereides: 95; Isaios: 22; Isokrates: 798; Lykourgos: 126; Lysias: 370; Oxyrhynchos 
Historian: 29; Plato: 1467 (including 7th letter, but excluding spurious dialogues and other 
letters); Ps.-Skylax: 266; Theopompos: 28; Thucydides 849; Xenophon: 1072. Total: 8.171. 

33 In the older part of the Hippocratic corpus there are 24 occurrences, of which only one is rele- 
vant, i.e. a reference to Phasis at Aer. 15; in the fragments of Presocratic philosophers there are 
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polis is used in the sense of state. Furthermore, when polis is used in the sense of 
town, the reference is not infrequently to a town in general, or to one or more un- 
named Greek towns, or to a named barbarian town, or to one or more unnamed 
barbarian towns. Subtracting all these passages we are left with 1,158 attestations of 
polis in the sense of town being used about 447 named Greek cities.*4 

8. Having identified and listed all the towns which in a text are explicitly classi- 
fied as poleis in the urban sense, we proceed by investigating whether these towns 
are also attested as poleis in the sense of state. Sometimes the context shows that 
polis, though used principally in the urban sense, has the political sense as a conno- 
tation, see supra 4. Re (c). Mostly, however, polis is used in the urban sense alone, 
and then the first step is to check whether the town is called polis in the political 
sense elsewhere in the same text. If that is not the case we investigate whether it is 
called polis in the political sense in any other text of the Archaic and Classical 
periods. If that is not the case we occasionally extend the chronological limit and 
check whether it is called polis in an early Hellenistic source and if it can be reason- 
ably argued that the town had not changed its political status between the Classical 
and early Hellenistic period. Mostly, however, we prefer a different approach: if 
there is no attestation of the town being called a polis in the political sense in sources 
of the period ca. 500—300 B.C., we adduce other evidence indicating that this settle- 
ment was indeed a political as well as an urban centre; and here we focus on political 
activities which in all sources are frequently attested as being performed by poleis, 
and on characteristics which are closely connected with being a polis in the political 
sense. Of the criteria frequently referred to I can mention (a) that the town had a 
mint; (b) that the town is recorded as a member of the Delian League, or of the 
Peloponnesian League, or of some other major alliance; (c) that the town appointed 
a theorodokos to host theoroi; (d) that the city-ethnic appears in a context which 
shows that the town acted as a political community; (e) that the town is known to 
have been the subject of one of the 158 Aristotelian politeiai. If the town in question 
fulfills one or more of these criteria the presumption is that it was believed by the 
ancient Greeks to have been a polis in the political sense too, and that it must be due 
to the fragmentary preservation of sources that the political sense is unattested in the 
extant texts.?? 


less than 40 attestations (not all the occurrences listed in the Diels-Kranz index are from frag- 
ments quoted verbatim), and my guesstimate is that amaximum of 350 more occurrences can be 
found in other prose texts not covered by our investigations. 

34 The distribution is: Aineias the Tactician: 22 attestations of polis in the sense of town used 
about 12 named Greek poleis; Aristotle: 9 attestations of 10 poleis; Demosthenes: 54 attesta- 
tions of 27 poleis; Ephoros: 8 attestations of 7 poleis; Herodotos: 165 attestations of 166 poleis; 
Hekataios: 18 attestations of 18 poleis; inscriptions to 300 B.C.: 99 attestations of 49 poleis; 
Isokrates: 38 attestations of 19 poleis; Minor Orators: 36 attestations of 10 poleis; Oxyrhynchos 
Historian: 11 attestations of 8 poleis; Ps.-Skylax: 195 attestations of 214 poleis; Theopompos: 
11 attestations of 13 poleis; Thucydides: 304 attestations of 76 poleis; Xenophon, Anabasis: 18 
attestations of 8 poleis; Xen. Hellenika: 156 attestations of 64 poleis; Xen. Varia: 14 attestations 
of 8 poleis. 

35 Fora list of the types of evidence used to establish that a given community must have been a 
polis in the political sense, see the Polis Centre's Database Card printed in CPCActs 3 (1996) 
55-62. 
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9. The chronological scope is, by and large, from ca. 500 B.C (Hekataios) to ca. 
300 B.C. (the terminus ante quem of the inscriptions we have studied). There are 
very few sources covering the period ca. 650—500 and no sources before ca. 650 
В.С.26 Whenever the attestations of polis in the urban and in the political sense 
come from the same author, they are, of course, contemporaneous. But what hap- 
pens if the attestation of the urban sense and the attestation of the political sense 
come from different sources? It is unproblematical if, for example, a polis attested 
in Demosthenes in the sense of town is called polis in the political sense by Aischines 
or Xenophon or Aristotle. But what about a polis attested in the urban sense in 
Herodotos in a 480 B.C. context and in the political sense only in a fourth-century 
inscription or in Demosthenes? Or if the attestion of the urban sense in a 4th century 
source has to be matched with coins of the early 5th century? In all such cases other 
evidence must be taken into acount and it is a matter of interpretation whether the 
gap in time between the attestations of polis is of no consequence, or whether we 
must consider the possibility that the town in question had changed its status be- 
tween the early fifth and the mid-fourthcenturies. This problem is particularly prom- 
inent in the treatment of Hekataios because there is virtually no other evidence from 
ca. 500 B.C. In Herodotos a case in point is Naukratis, for which see p. 199. 

10. Not only Greek but also barbarian towns are called polis by Greek authors; 
forty-seven named barbarian towns are labelled polis in Herodotos, seven in Thucy- 
dides and twenty-one in Xenophon. 

Sometimes these towns were actually urban centres of city-states. Thus, the. 
Phoenician city and city-state Sidon is called a polis by Herodotos at 3.136.1, and in 
an Attic honorary decree for king Straton of Sidon the Sidonians are called citizens 
of Sidon (IG I? 141 = Tod, GHI 139). Similarly, in Thucydides some Etruscan city- 
states are referred to as being poleis (6.88.6, cf. Arist Mir. 837b32), and so are the 
Elymean cities Eryx and Egesta (6.2.3). Rome is classified as a polis in the urban 
sense by Ps.-Skylax 5, and in the fourth century B.C. Rome was actually a polis in 
the political sense too. 

Sometimes the Greek historians and geographers seem — erroneously - to have 
believed that barbarian towns were poleis in the political sense and that the political 
structure of, e.g., the Persian empire was not essentially different from that of Hel- 
las. In his description of the battle of Salamis, for example, Herodotos tells us that 
Xerxes ordered a scribe to record the name, patronymic and polis of any captain 
who distinquished himself in the fight. (8.90.4); Herodotos seems to assume that 
every Persian captain belonged to a polis and could be identified by his city-ethnic. 
Similarly, in 7.96.2 he ends his list of all the contingents of the Persian forces with 
the remark that he will not bother to give the names of all the leaders, first because 
the leaders of the individual peoples (ethne) were not worth mentioning, and second 


36 Theearlist indisputable attestations of named historical communities called polis in the sense of 
"city-state" are Thasos, Sparta and Dreros, all three attested in sources of the mid-seventh cen- 
tury B.C. For Thasos, see Archilochos fr. 13.2, West: polis in the sense of community of astoi; 
fr. 49.7: polis in the sense of town. For Sparta, see Tyrtaios fr. 4.8, 12.28: polis in the sense of 
community of citizens; fr. 10.3: polis in the sense of town. For Dreros, see Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 
2.1-2, now dated ca. 650 B.C. (Nomima 1 81): polis in the sense of political community. 
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because, in each people, there were as many leaders as there were poleis.’ Again, 
the political structure of the Persian empire is represented as a plurality of ethne, 
each consisting of a number of poleis. 

In most cases, however, the Greek authors must have applied the term polis to a 
barbarian urban centre knowing that, on the one hand, it was a nucleated settlement 
whereas, on the other hand, it was not a political community. Herodotos says that 
there were twenty thousand poleis in Egypt (2.177.1). He may have believed that 
there were twenty thousand nucleated settlements, but we should not take him to 
believe that there were twenty thousand self-governing polities. Again, In the Ana- 
basis (1.2.14) Xenophon describes the Phrygian town Tyriaeion as a polis in the 
urban sense (лӧллу oikovp£vryv), but a recently found inscription shows that only in 
the mid second century B.C., by royal rescript, was Tyriaeion granted the right to be 
a fully Hellenised polis in the political sense.?8 

This observation, however, does not invalidate our investigation which applies 
exclusively to the term polis used about Greek towns. The Greeks used their own 
term polis about barbarian towns, no matter whether they were self-governing com- 
munities or not. It would be unwise to reverse the line of thought and infer from the 
frequent use of polis about barbarian towns which were not city-states that it must 
have been used in the same way when applied to Greek towns classified as poleis. 
Let me illustrate this point by an ancient parallel and a modern analogy. 

The Greeks were notorious for reading their own names, terms and concepts 
into foreign cultures. Thus, they readily equated foreign divinities with the gods of 
their own pantheon. In Herodotos' account of Skythia we hear that Tabiti was Hes- 
tia, Papaios was Zeus, Api was Ge, Goitosyros was Apollon, Argimpasa was Aphro- 
dite, and Thagimasadas was Poseidon (4.59). We may find some common charac- 
teristic which can explain why, e.g., Argimpasa was called Aphrodite, but it would 
be a gross mistake from what we may know about Argimpasa to argue backwards 
and suppose that that must have applied to Greek Aphrodite as well. 

The modern analogy concerns the European concept of state. Since the nine- 
teenth century, Europeans have been in the habit of referring to, e.g., the Bantu- 
speaking kingdoms in Uganda as “states”.?? Before 1967 these kingdoms were in- 
deed political communities and in some sense it is not wrong to call them states; but 
they were radically different from European states; the Europeans knew that they 
were applying their own concept of state to a very different type of community, and 
it would be misguided in an analysis of the European concept of state to take the 
labelling of these communities as states as an indication that the term state was used 
in the same way in European politics and political thought. It would be equally 
misguided from the Greek habit of calling barbarian towns poleis to deduce that the 
Greeks must have used the term polis in the same way when applied to Greek towns. 


37 Hdt. 7.96.2: обте үйр £Oveoc ёкбстох ёлбёло1 ђсоу oi ўүєрӧуєс̧, ëv te ёӨуєї ёкбсто боол 
тєр TOMES 10000101 кой ђүєрбуєс̧ Toav. 

38 L.Jonnes & M. Riel, "A New Royal Inscription from Phrygia Paroreios: Eumenes II Grants 
Tyriaion the Status of a Polis," Epigraphica Anatolica 29 (1999) 1-29. 

39 E.I. Steinhart, "Pastoral Hegemony,” in H.J.M. Claessen & P. Skalnik (eds.), Early States (The 
Hague 1978) 143-6. 
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The conclusion is that we must conduct two separate investigations of the mean- 
ings and uses of polis, one for Greek communities and one for barbarian, and only 
afterwards compare the two studies in order to study similarities and differences. It 
must be added, however, that it is not always easy to distinguish the Greek from the 
barbarian poleis, and some poleis were mixed, e.g. the five poleis in Athos (Thuc. 
4.109.4) and some of the poleis in the Thermaic Gulf, viz., Therme (Hecat. fr. 146) 
Pella and Ichnai (Hdt. 7.123.3). In other cases we are unsure whether some poleis in 
border districts were at all Greek, e.g. Kadyanda, Pinara and Tlos in Lykia (SEG 36 
1216.4). Our method has been to include both mixed poleis and poleis for which the 
sources leave room for doubt. 

11. Finally, the investigation is based on a number of assumptions stated and 
substantiated in CPCActs 3 (1996) 14—25. (a) Polis was to some extent a loaded 
term, but there is no reason to assume that the word became a slogan, and its appli- 
cation to named communities seems only very occasionally to have been a bone of 
contention (pages 14—8). (b) There is no support for the view that the Greeks were 
inconsistent in their use of the term polis. They may not have been wholly consist- 
ent, but the margin of error seems to be in the range of one per hundred or less 
(pages 18—20). (c) Comparison of sources from ca. 600 B.C. with sources from the 
late 4th century B.C. shows that the concept of polis was essentially the same 
throughout the period (pages 20-3). (d) The meanings and uses of the term polis in 
Athenian sources is not different from what is found in non-Athenian sources (pages 
23-5). 


II 


Following the method described above we have investigated the use of the term 
polis in the following authors and bodies of text. 


Aineias the Tactician CPCActs 3 (1996) 29-30 

Aristotle infra p. 214 

Demosthenes supra pp. 151-6 

Ephoros supra pp. 142-3 

Herodotos CPCActs 3 (1996) 39—54, infra pp. 205-8 
Hekataios CPCPapers 4 (1997) 17-27, infra p. 205 
Inscriptions to 300 B.C. supra pp. 161—72 

Isokrates supra pp. 157-9 

Minor Orators supra pp. 159-60 

Oxyrhynchos Historian supra pp. 146-7 

Plato supra p. 178 

Ps.-Skylax CPCPapers 3 (1996) 137-67, infra pp. 211-3 
Theopompos supra pp. 143-6 

Thucydides CPCActs 2 (1995) 39-45, infra pp. 208-10 
Xenophon Anabasis supra pp. 133-9 

Xenophon Hellenika CPCPapers 2 (1995) 83-102, infra pp. 210-1 


Xenophon varia infra pp. 213-4 
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A collocation of all the toponyms studied in these investigations provides us with 
the following sites called polis in the urban sense. For source references see the 
individual studies and the addenda, infra 205-15. 


Ancient authors are abbreviated as in OCD?. I also use the following abbreviations: 
L.: Lakedaimonian perioikic community. TI.: site attested in Archaic/Classical sourc- 
es as a polis in the political sense. — P.: site attested in Archaic/Classical sources as 
performing activities characteristic of a polis. — R.: site attested retrospectively in 
Hellenistic sources as a polis of the Archaic/Classical period. — ?: site-classification 
problematical and discussed infra pages 195—201. — Toponym in italics: no relevant 
information in any source about the status of the site in the Archaic and Classical 
periods. 


Abai Hdt., R. 

Abdera Hdt.; Thuc.; Aen. Tact.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 
Abydos Hdt., П. 

Achilleion (Troas) Hdt., P. 

Adramyttion Hdt., P. 

Aigaiai Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax, Il. 

Aige Hdt., P. . 

Aigiale Ps.-Skylax,, П. 

Aigina Hdt.; Xen. Ней; Dem.; Ps.-Skylax, П. 
Aigiroessa Hdt., П. 

Aigition Thuc., ? 

Aineia Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 

Ainos Hdt.; Ephoros; Theopomp.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 
Aioleion Theopomp., TI. 

Aiolidai Hdt., П. 

Akanthos Xen. Hell., Ps.-Skylax, П. 
Akragas Xen. Hell., П. 

Akraiphia Hdt., П. 

Akrothoon Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 

Alapta Ps.-Skylax 

Aloros Ps.-Skylax, R. 

Alpenos Hdt., R. ? 

Alyzia Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Ambrakia Thuc.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 
Amphikaia Hdt., R. 

Amphipolis Thuc.; Isoc.; Dem.; Aeschin., II. 
Amphissa Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax., П. 
Anaktorion Thuc.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 

Andros Xen. Hell.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 
Anemourion Ps.-Skylax 

Ankon Ps.-Skylax, R. 

Antandros Hdt.; Thuc., IT. 


Anthele Hdt., ? 
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Anthene Thuc., L. 

Antikyra Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax, P. 
Antissa Thuc.; Ps.-Skylax, TI. 
Aphytis Hdt., II. 


Apollonia (Illyria) Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax, TI. 
Apollonia (Pontos) Hdt.; Aen. Tact., IT. 
Apollonia (Thrace) Xen. Hell.; Dem.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 


Arethousa Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Argilos Hdt.; Thuc., IT. 

Argos Inscr.; Hdt.; Thuc.; Isoc.; Xen. Hell.; Aen. Tact.; Ps.-Sky- 
lax, II. 

Argos Amphilochikon Thuc.; Ps.-Skylax, П. 

Arkeseia Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Arkesine Inscr.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 

Artake Hdt., P. 

Aspendos Xen. Hell.; Ps.-Skylax, П. 

Assa Hdt., П. 

Astakos Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Atarneus Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Athenai Diades Ephoros, P.? 

Athenai Inscr.; Hdt.; Thuc.; Xen. Hell.; Anab.; Mem.; Vect.; Oec.; 
Theopomp.; Dem.; Isoc.; Minor Orators; ; Arist., IT. 

Barke Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax, TI. 

Batia Theopomp. 

Belbina Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Boia Ps.-Skylax, L. 

Boios Thuc., P. 

Boucheta Dem.; Theopomp. 

Bouthrotos Hecat. 

Brykous in Karpathos Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Byzantion Hdt.; Xen. Hell. Anab.; Dem.; Theopomp., IT. 

Chaironeia Hecat., TI. 

Chaleion Inscr.; Hecat., IT. 

Chalkedon Xen. Hell.; Ps.-Skylax, Arist., IT. 

Chalkis (Aitolia) Thuc., P. 

Chalkis (Euboia) Hecat.; Aen. Tact.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 

Charadra Hdt., IT. 

Charadrous Ps.-Skylax 


Cherronesos (Taur.) Inscr.; Ps.-Skylax (Agora)., II. 

Chersonesos (Thrace) Hecat., P. 

Chios Inscr.; Hecat.; Hdt.; Thuc.; Xen. Hell.; Isoc.; Aen. Tact., 
IT. 

Choirades Hecat. Ps.-Skylax 
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Dardanos 

Daton 

Daulis 

Delphoi 

Dikaia (Thrace) 
Dion (Athos) 
Dion (Macedonia) 
Dioskouris 
Drymos 

Dystos 


Echinos 

Eion 

Elateia (Kassope) 
Elateia (Phokis) 
Eleutherna 

Elis 

Elyros 

Emporion 

Epeion 

Ephesos 

Ephyre 
Epidamnos 
Epidauros 
Epidauros Limera 
Eresos 

Eretria 

Erineos 

Erochos 

Erythrai (Ionia) 
Eutaia 


Gagaia 
Gale(psos) 
Gambrion 
Gargara 

Gela 

Gergis 
Gigonos 
Gonnos 
Gortyn 
Gryneion 
Hairai 

Halia (Argolis) 
Halikarnassos 
Halos (Ach. Phthi.) 


Hdt., P. 
Ps.-Skylax, P. 
Hdt.; Hell. Oxy., П. 
Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 
Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax, P. 
Hdt., П. 
Ps.-Skylax, TI. 
Ps.-Skylax 

Hdt., R. 
Theopomp., ? 
Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Hdt., ? 

Dem.; Theopomp. 
Hdt., П. 

Inscr., II. 


Xen. Hell.; Dem.; Ps.-Skylax; Arist., TI. 


Ps.-Skylax, P. 
Ps.-Skylax, P. 
Hdt.; Xen. Hell., П. 
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Inscr.; Hdt.; Xen. Hell.; Ages.; Hell. Oxy.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 


Thuc. 


Thuc.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 
Inscr.; Thuc.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 


Ps.-Skylax, L. 


Inscr.; Thuc.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 
Inscr.; Hdt.; Dem.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 


Thuc., P. 
Hdt., P. 


Inscr.; Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 


Xen. Hell. 


Ps.-Skylax 
Hdt., P. 

Xen. Hell., P. 
Ephoros, Il. 


Thuc.; Theopomp., IT. 


Xen. Hell., P. 
Hdt., IT. 
Hdt., IT. 
Inscr., IT. 


Hecat.; Hdt.; Xen. Hell., Tl. 


Thuc., P. 
Ps.-Skylax, TI. 


Inscr.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 


Dem., II. 
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Hamaxitos Xen. Hell., П. 
Harmene Ps.-Skylax 
Hekatonnesoi Hdt., П. 
Helisson Inscr., ? 
Heloros Ps.-Skylax, R. 
Heraion Hdt.,R. 
Herakleia at Siris Inscr., IT. 


Herakleia (Pontos) Xen. Anab.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 
Herakleia (Trachis) Thuc., II. 


Hermione Ps.-Skylax, IT. 
Hermonassa Hecat.; Theopomp. 
Hesperides Ps.-Skylax, P. 
Himera Xen. Hell.; Aen. Tact.; Ps.-Skylax, П. 
Histiaia Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 
Holmoi Ps.-Skylax, P. 
Hyampolis Hdt.; Hell. Oxy., P. 
Hydroeis Ps.-Skylax 

Hyele Hdt., P. 

Hyria Hdt., P. 

Ialysos Inscr.; Thuc., TI. 
Iasos Inscr., П. 

Ichnai Hdt., IT. 

Idalion Inscr., П. 

Idyros Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Ikos Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Ilion Xen. Hell.; Aen. Tact., П. 
Imbros Ps.-Skylax, II. 

Ios Ps.-Skylax, II. 
Ioulis Ps.-Skylax, IT. 

Issa Inscr.; Ps.-Skylax, P. 
Itanos Hdt., Р. 

Ithaka Ps.-Skylax, P. 
Kadyanda Inscr., ? 

Kalauria Ps.-Skylax, FL 
Kalymna Inscr., II. 

Kallipolis Hdt., IT. 

Kamiros Thuc., IT. 

Kampsa Hdt., IT. 

Karambis Ps.-Skylax 

Kardia Hdt.; Dem., TI. 
Karene Hdt., P. 

Karkinitis Hdt., P. 

Karoussa Ps.-Skylax, P. 
Karpathos Ps.-Skylax, P. 


Karthaia Ps.-Skylax, II. 
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Karyanda 
Karystos 
Kasmenai 
Kasthanaia 
Katane 
Kaunos 
Kebren 
Kedreiai 
Kelenderis 
Kerasous 
Kerkyra 
Kibyra 
Kikynethos 
Killa 
Kinolis 
Kios 

Kirrha 
Klazomenai 
Kleonai 
Knidos 
Kokylion 
Kolonai 
Kolophon 
Kombreia 
Korakesion 
Koresia 
Korinthos 
Kos 
Kotyora 
Kranai 
Krannon 
Krithote 
Kroton 
Kydonia 
Kyllene (Elis) 
Kyllene (Aiolis) 
Kyme (Italy) 
Kyme (Aiolis) 
Kynos 
Kyrene 
Kythera 
Kythnos 
Kytinion 
Kytoris 
Kyzikos 


Ps.-Skylax, P. 
Ps.-Skylax, II. 

Hdt., ? 

Hdt. 

Hecat. Thuc., II. 

Hell. Oxy.; Ps.-Skylax, P. 
Xen. Hell., P. 

Xen. Hell., П. 
Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Xen. Anab., P. 

Thuc.; Xen. Hell; Isoc.; Ps.Skylax, II. 
Ps.-Skylax 

Ps.-Skylax 

Hdt., TI. 

Ps.-Skylax. 

Ps.-Skylax, IT. 

Aeschin., IT. 

Hdt.; Thuc.; Aen. Tact.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 
Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 
Thuc. Ps.-Skylax, II. 
Xen. Hell., П. 

Xen. Hell., П. 

Inscr.; Hdt.; Thuc., П. 
Hdt. 

Ps.-Skylax 

Ps.-Skylax, I. 


Thuc.; Xen. Hell.; Ages.; Dem.; Ps.-Skylax; Arist., П. 


Inscr.; Thuc.; Dem.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 
Xen. Anab., П. 

Thuc., II. 

Arist., IT. 

Isoc., IT. 

Hdt., П. 

Ephoros; Ps.-Skylax, II. 
Ps.-Skylax., ? 

Xen. Cyrop., П. 

Ps.-Skylax, II. 

Thuc.; Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 
Hecat.; Ps.-Skylax 

Inscr.; Hdt.; Arist., IT. 

Thuc.; Xen. Hell.; Ps.-Skylax, L. 
Ps.-Skylax, IT. 

Thuc., P. 

Ps.-Skylax 

Xen. Hell., TI. 
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Labrys Inscr., П. 

Lamia Ps.-Skylax, IT. 

Lampsakos Hdt.; Xen. Hell, П. 

Larisa (Troas) Xen. Hell., П. 

Larisa (Aiolis) На; Xen. Cyrop., П. 

Las Ps.-Skylax, L. 

Latmos Inscr., II 

Laureion Xen. Vect., ? 

Lebedos Hdt., IT. 

Leontinoi Hdt.; Thuc.; Xen. Hell., П. 

Lepreon Hdt., II. 

Leukai Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Leukas Ps.-Skylax, IT. 

Leukophrys Xen. Hell. 

Limyra Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Lindos * Thuc, П. 

Lipara Arist., IT. 

Lipaxos Наг. 

Lissa Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Lokroi Thuc., IT. 

Lykastos Ps.-Skylax 

Madytos Hdt., P. 

Magnesia (Maiandr. ^ Ps.-Skylax, IT. 

Makistos Hdt., P. 

Mallos Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Mantinea Thuc.; Isoc.; Xen. Hell.; Ephoros, TI. 

Marion Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Maroneia Hecat.; Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Massalia Ps.-Skylax, П. 

Megalopolis Dem., II. 

Megara Thuc.; Aen. Tact.; Xen. Vect.; Hell. Oxy.; Ps.-Skylax; 
Arist., П. 

Megara Hyblaia Thuc.; Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Mekyberna Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 

Meliboia Hdt., P. Е 

Melos Andoc., IT. 

Mende Hdt.; Thuc.; Dem., II. 


Mesambria (Thrace) на. 

Mesambria (Pontic) Hdt., IT. 

Messene (Messenia) Isoc.; Dem.; Ps.-Skylax, TI. 
Messene (Sicily) Thuc.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 
Methone (Lakedaimon) Thuc.; Ps.-Skylax, L. 
Methone (Macedonia) Dem.; Din., Il. 

Methymna Thuc.; Xen. Hell., IT. 
Miletos Inscr.; Hdt.; Thuc., П. 
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Minoa 
Mykalessos 
Mykonos 
Mylai 
Mylasa 
Myndos 
Myous 
Myrina 
Mytilene 


Nagidos 
Naukratis 
Naulochos 
Naupaktos 
Nauplia 

Naxos (Sicily) 
Naxos (the island) 
Neandria 
Neapolis (Italy) 
Neapolis (Pallene) 
Neon 
Neonteichos 
Nikonion 
Nonakris 

Notion (Aiolis) 
Notion (Ionia) 


Oaxos 
Oianthea 
Oine 
Oiniadai 
Olbia 
Olophyxos 
Olynthos 
Ophiousa 
Ophryneion 
Opous 


Orchomenos (Arkadia) 
Orchomenos (Boiotia) 


Oreos 
Orikos 
Orobiai 
Paion 
Paisos 


Pale 
Pandosia 


Ps.-Skylax, II. 

Thuc., II. 

Inscr.; Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Ps.-Skylax, ? 

Arist., II. 

Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Hdt., II. 

Hdt.: Xen. Hell.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 

Inscr.; Thuc.; Xen. Hell.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 


Hecat.; Ps.-Skylax, P. 


Hdt., ? 

Inscr., P. 

Thuc.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 
Ps.-Skylax, ? 

Hdt.; Thuc., IT. 

Hdt., TI. 

Xen. Hell., П. 
Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Hdt., P. 

Hdt., P. 

Hdt., П. 

Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Hdt. 

Hdt., IT. 

Hell. Oxy.; Ps.-Skylax, P. 
Hdt., II. 

Inscr.; Hecat.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 
Ps.-Skylax, IT. 


Thuc.; Ps.-Skylax, P. 
Inscr.; Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 
Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 

Hdt.; Thuc.; Xen. Hell.; Dem.; Ps.-Skylax, TI, 
Ps.-Skylax 

Hdt., P. 

Ps.-Skylax, П. 

Xen. Hell., П. 

Xen. Hell.; Dem., Il. 
Dem., II. 

Ps.-Skylax, R. 

Thuc., ? 


Hdt., R. 

Hdt., P. 

Thuc., П. 

Dem.; Theopomp., P. 
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Panopeis Hdt., IT. 

Panormos (Peparethos) Ps.-Skylax 

Paphos Inscr., II. 

Parapotamioi Hdt.; Hell. Oxy., П. 

Parion Hdt., П. 

Paros Inscr.; Hdt.; Isoc.; Ephoros, IT. 
Patara Ps.-Skylax, R. 

Pedasa Hdt., IT. 

Pedieis Hdt. 

Pella Hdt.; Xen. Hell., Ps.-Skylax, П. 
Pellene Xen. Hell., П. 

Peparethos Dem.; Ps.-Skylax, ? 

Pergamon Xen. Hell., P. 

Perge Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Perinthos Hdt.; [Xen. Anab.]; Ps.-Skylax, P. 
Perkote Hdt., P. 

Phalasarna Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Phanagorou Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Phanoteis Hell. Oxy., П. 

Pharos Ps.-Skylax, П. 

Pharsalos Thuc., IT. 

Phaselis Ps.-Skylax, TI. 

Phasis Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Phellos Ps.-Skylax 

Pherai Dem., П. 

Phleious Xen. Hell., П. 

Phokaia Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax, Il. 

Phrixai Hdt., П. 

Piloros Hdt., TI. 

Pinara Inscr., P. 

Pitane Hdt., Il. 

Pithekoussa Ps.-Skylax, ? 

Plakia Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Plataiai Inscr.; Hdt.; Thuc.; Aen. Tact.; Isoc.; Dem., П. 
Poiessa Ps.-Skylax, IT: 

Pordoselene Inscr.; Ps.-Skylax, I. 
Posideion Hdt., P. 

Poteidaia Hdt. Thuc.; Aen. Tact.; Xen. Hell.; Isoc.; Din., I. 
Prasia Ps.-Skylax, L. 

Priapos Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Priene Hdt.; Xen. Hell.; Ps.-Skylax, TI. 
Prokonnesos Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 

Pronnoi Thuc., П. 

Pydna Din.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 

Pyrgos Hdt., К. 


Pyrrha Thuc.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 
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Rhegion 
Rhenaia 
Rhodos 
Rhoiteion 


Salamis (Cyprus) 
Salamis 

Sale 

Same 

Samos 

Sane (Athos) 
Sane (Pallene) 
Sarte 

Selinous 
Selinous (Peparethos) 
Selymbria 
Seriphos 
Sermylia 
Sesamos 
Sestos 

Side (Lakedaimon) 
Side (Pamphylia) 
Sidoussa 

Sige 

Sikinos 
Sikyon 

Singos 

Sinope 

Siphai 
Siphnos 
Skandeia 
Skepsis 
Skiathos 
Skione 

Skyros 

Smila 

Smyrna 
Sollion 

Soloi (Kilikia) 
Soloi (Cyprus) 
Sparta 
Spartolos 
Stagiros 
Stolos 

Stratos 
Stryme 


Thuc.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 
Hyp., II. 
Inscr.; Ps.-Skylax, TI. 
Hdt., П. 


Hdt.; Isoc.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 


Ps.-Skylax, П.? 
Hdt., P. 
Thuc., IT. 


Наг; Thuc.; Xen. Hell.; Isoc.; Ps.-Skylax; Din., П. 


Hdt., IT. 

Hdt., П. 

Hdt., П. 

Xen. Hell., П. 
Ps.-Skylax 

Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 
Ps.-Skylax, TI. 


Hdt.; Thuc.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 


Ps.-Skylax, P. 


Hdt.; Thuc.; Xen. Hell. Isoc., I. 


Ps.-Skylax, L. 
Ps.-Skylax, P. 
Hecat., P. 
Ps.-Skylax 
Ps.-Skylax, II. 


Xen. Hell.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 


Hdt., П. 


Hdt.; Xen. Anab.; Ps.-Skylax, Il. 


Ps.-Skylax, II. 
Hdt.; Isoc., IT. 
Thuc., L. 

Xen. Hell., П. 
Ps.-Skylax, P. 
Hdt., П. 
Ps.-Skylax, IT. 
Hecat.; Hdt., IT. 
Hdt., IT. 

Thuc. 
Ps.-Skylax, P. 
Hdt. Ps.-Skylax, II. 


Inscr.; Hdt.; Thuc.; Xen. Hell.; Isoc., TI. 


Thuc., TI. 
Hdt., IT. 
Inscr., II. 
Thuc., IT. 
Hdt., ? 
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Sybaris Hdt., IT. 

Sylleion Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Syrakousai Hdt.; Thuc.; Ps.-Skylax, TI. 

Taucheira Hdt., P. 

Tegea Thuc.; Xen. Hell., II. 

Telmessos Inscr.; Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Temnos Hdt., TI. 

Tenedos Hdt., II. 

Tenos Ps.-Skylax, TI. 

Teos Inscr.; Hdt.; Thuc.; Aen. Tact.; Ps.-Skylax, TI. 
Tethronion Hdt., П. 

Teuthrania Xen. Hell., P. 

Thasos Thuc.; Dem.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 
Theangela Inscr., II. 

Thebai Inscr.; Hdt.; Xen. Hell.; Vect.; Isoc.; Dem.; Hyp., II. 
Themiskyra Ps.-Skylax 

Thera Hdt., П. 

Therambos Hdt., P. 

Therme Hecat.; Hdt.; Theopomp. Ps.-Skylax, P. 
Thespiai Hdt.; Xen. Hell.; Dem., II. 

Thorikos Hecat., ? 

Thourioi Ps.-Skylax; Arist., IT. 

Thraustos Xen. Hell.,R. 

Thyrea Thuc., L. 

Thyssos Hdt.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 

Tieion Ps.-Skylax, P. 

Tlos Inscr. R. 

Torone Hdt.; Thuc.; Xen. Hell.; Isoc.; Ps.-Skylax, IT. 
Trachis наг. 

Trapezous Xen. Anab.; Ps.-Skylax, TI. 

Tritea Hdt., II. 

Troizen Inscr.; Dem.; Ps.-Skylax, П. 

Troy Isoc., II. 

Xanthos Inscr., П. -. 

Zakynthos Xen. Hell.; Ps.-Skylax, II. 

Zankle Hdt., TI. 

Zeleia Inscr., II. 

Zephyrion Ps.-Skylax 

Zone Hdt., P. 


Every site listed above is called polis in the urban sense at least once and often in 
several of the texts we have studied. What varies is the evidence for assuming that 
every site was not just a town but also the urban centre of a polis in the political 
sense. For some of the sites were have studied there is no evidence whatsoever apart 
from the reference to this site being a polis town, for others the comparative evi- 
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dence we have is late, and accordingly of no value if it concerns contemporary so- 
ciety. If the late source is a historical reference to the Archaic and Classical periods, 
it is relevant, but not necessarily reliable. However, the great majority of the sites 
are, directly or indirectly, attested as poleis in the political sense in sources of the 
Archaic and Classical periods. The material can be organised into six categories. 

1. From the consolidated list printed above I have excluded twenty-three sites 
each of which is called polis only once and in passing and goes unmentioned in any 
other text, including Hellenistic and Roman sources.^ In all these cases it is impos- 
sible to say anything about whether the site in question was a polis in the political 
sense too. Some of these sites may not even have been a polis in the urban sense. In 
several instances there are problems with the transmission of the text, and most of 
the sites, especially those in Ps.-Skylax, are so remote and obscure that the author 
may have been misinformed or have misunderstood his informant. 

2. Next come forty sites which appear again in late sources, such as Strabo or 
Stephanus Byzantius. In some cases the site is explicitly called polis in the late 
source but then either in a contemporary context or, even if the site-classification 
seems to be retrospective, the information is not precise enough or reliable enough 
to allow us to test the lex Hafniensis. In all forty cases the site in question may have 
been a polis in the political sense as well as in the urban sense, but lack of evidence 
forces us to suspend judgement. In the list above these forty toponyms are itali- 
sised.^! 


40 Achilleion in Ionia (Xen. Hell. 4.8.17); Alalia in Corsica (Hdt 1.165.1); Ameneia (Stameneia) 
in Asia Minor (Ps.-Skylax 88); Becheirias in Asia Minor (Ps.-Skylax 84); Chalisia in Libya 
(Ephoros fr. 52); Charadrous in Macedonia (Ps.-Skylax 66); Gerai in Ionia (Ps.-Skylax 98); 
Halisarna in Aiolis (Xen. Hell. 3.1.6); Herakleia in Illyria (Ps.-Skylax 22); Kallipolis in Mysia 
(Ps.-Skylax 93); Kerasous (Ps.-Skylax 89); Kinyps (Ps.-Skylax 109); Koloussa in Paphlagonia 
(Ps.-Skylax 90); Larisa in Achaia (Theopomp. fr. 386); Methana in Lakedaimon (Ps.-Skylax 
46); Noudion in Triphylia (Hdt. 4.148.1); Oasis in Egypt (Hdt. 3.26.1); Odeinios in Asia Minor 
(Ps.-Skylax 83); Palaigambrion in Aiolis (Xen. Hell. 3.1.6); Phara in Akarnania (Ps.-Skylax 
34); Pistyros in Thrace (Hdt. 7.109.2); Sindos in the Thermaic Gulf (Hdt. 7.123.3); Tetrakis in 
Asia Minor (Ps.-Skylax 89). 

4] Alaptain Macedonia (Ps.-Skylax 66); Anemourion in Kilikia (Ps.-Skylax 102); Batia in Epeiros 
(Theopomp. fr. 206); Boucheta in Epeiros (Theopomp. fr. 206; Dem. 7.32); Bouthrotos in Epei- 
ros (Hecat. fr. 106); Charadrous in Kilikia (Ps.-Skylax 102); Choirades in the Pontic region 
(Hecat. fr. 204; Ps.-Skylax 88); Dioskouris in Kolchis (Ps.-Skylax 81); Elateia in Epeiros (The- 
opomp. fr. 206; Dem. 7.32); Ephyre in Epeiros (Thuc. 1.46.4); Eutaia in Arkadia (Xen. Hell. 
6.5.12); Gagaia in Lykia (Ps.-Skylax 100); Harmene in the Pontic region (Ps.-Skylax 89); Her- 
monassa in the Pontic region (Hecat. fr. 208; Theopomp. fr. 370); Hydroeis in Illyria (Ps.- 
Skylax 27); Kadyanda in Lykia (SEG 36 1216 4); Karambis in Paphlagonia (Ps.-Skylax 90); 
Kasthanaiain Thessaly (Hdt.7.183.3; 188.1); Kibyrain Pamphylia (Ps.-Skylax 101); Kikynethos 
(Ps.-Skylax 64); Kinolis in Paphlagonia (Ps.-Skylax 90); Kombreia in Krousis (Hdt. 7.123.2); 
Korakesion in Pamphylia (Ps.-Skylax 101); Kynos (Hecat. fr. 131; Ps.-Skylax 60); Kytoris in 
Paphlagonia (Ps.-Skylax 90); Leukophrys in Ionia (Xen. Hell. 4.8.17); Lipaxos in Krousis (Hdt. 
7.123.2); Lykastos in the Pontic region (Ps.-Skylax 89); Mesambria in Thrace (Hdt. 7.108.2); 
Nonakris in Arkadia (Hdt. 6.74.1—2); Ophiousa in the Pontic region (Ps.-Skylax 68); Panormos 
in Peparethos (Ps.-Skylax 58); Pedieis in Phokis (Hdt. 8.33.1); Phellos in Lykia (Ps.-Skylax 
100); Selinous in Peparethos (Ps.-Skylax 58); Sige in Charkedon (Ps.-Skylax 111); Sollion in 
Akarnania (Thuc. 2.30.1); Themiskyra in the Pontic Region (Ps.-Skylax 89); Trachis in Malis 
(Hdt. 7.199.1); Zephyrion in Kilikia (Ps.-Skylax 102). 
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3. The third group of poleis is made up of fourteen sites for which there is no 
relevant evidence of the Archaic and Classical periods, but evidence of the Hellen- 
istic period strongly indicates that these sites existed as poleis in the political sense 
before 323 B.C.*? In some cases the evidence is contemporary, i.e. the sources show 
that the town in question was a polis state in the Hellenistic period, but they can be 
combined with other evidence indicating that this site-classification can be inter- 
preted retrospectively to cover the classical period as well.*? In other cases the evi- 
dence is historical, i.e. a Hellenistic or Roman source which explicitly states that a 
given site was a polis state in the Archaic and/or Classical periods. *^ The sites be- 
longing in this group are marked with an R. 

4. The Lakedaimonian and Messenian perioikic communities constitute a sepa- 
rate group. In numerous classical sources they are collectively classified as poleis, 
mostly in the urban sense, but frequently in the political sense as well. They were, 
of course, dependencies, but nevertheless poleis. In Thucydides and Ps.-Skylax ten 
named perioikic communites are described as poleis іп the urban sense.*6 Combi- 
ning the individual attestation of these communities as poleis with the general clas- 
sification of Lakedaimonian perioikic towns as polis communities, there is no rea- 
son to doubt that these towns were poleis in both senses of the term. In the list above 
they are marked with a L. 

5. The fifth group consists of sites which are not explicitly called a polis state in 
any early source, but in each case the community in question is known to possess 
one or more characteristics which are usually connected with being a polis in the 


42 Abai in Phokis (Hdt. 8.33.1); Aloros in Macedonia (Ps.-Skylax 66); Alpenos in East Lokris 
(Hdt. 7.216.1); Amphikaia in Phokis (Hdt. 8.33.1); Ankon in Italy (Ps.-Skylax 16); Drymos in 
Phokis (Hdt. 8.33.1); Heloros in Sicily (Ps.-Skylax 13); Heraionin Thrace (Hdt. 4.90.2); Orikos 
in Epeiros (Ps.-Skylax 26); Paion in Arkadia (Hdt. 6.127.3); Patara in Lykia (Ps.-Skylax 100); 
Pyrgos in Triphylia (Hdt. 4.148.4); Thraustos in Elis (Xen. Hell. 7.4.14); Tlos in Lykia (SEG 36 
1216.4). 

43 Heloros in Sicily, for example, is attested as a polis in Diodoros 23.4.1 (referring to 263 B.C.) 
but the impressive remains of Archaic and Classical city walls and buildings strongly suggest 
polis status in the earlier period as well. 

44 At 10.3.1—2 Pausanias has a list of all the Phokian poleis dioecised by Philip in 346 B.C. Apart 
from Aiolidai (Hdt. 3.35.1) Pausanias' list matches Herodotos' list at 8.33-5 of Phokian towns 
destroyed by the Persians in 480 B.C.; but for three of the sites classified as polis in the urban 
sense by Herodotos and in the political sense by Pausanias there is only evidence of the Hellen- 
istic period to corroborate Pausanias’ information; the three sites are Abai, Antikyra and Dry- 
mos. For a fourth site, Amphikaia, there is no other evidence at all. Combining the sources, 
however, I can see no reason to doubt that these four poleis towns were poleis in the political 
sense as well when they were burnt down by Xerxes in 480 B.C. — Three towns mentioned by 
Herodotos are missing from Pausanias’ list: Aiolidai (see p. 176 supra) Pedieis (listed supra n. 
41) and Triteia (see p. 208 infra). 

45 The sources are qouted in translation and carefully analysed by Shipley in CPCActs 4 (1997) 
206-11. 

46 Anthene (Thuc. 5.41.2); Boia (Ps.-Skylax 46); Epidauros Limera Ps.-Skylax 46); Kythera in- 
cluding Skandeia (Thuc. 4.54.1; Xen. Hell. 4.8.8; Ps.-Skylax 46); Las (Ps.-Skylax 46); Methone 
(Thuc. 2.25.2; Ps.-Skylax 46); Prasia (Ps.-Skylax 46); Side (Ps.-Skylax 46); Thyrea (Thuc. 
5.57.1). For an exhaustive treatment of the evidence, see Shipley in CPCActs 4 (1997) 226-32, 
243-4. In the list Kythera and Skandeia are recorded separately, see infra p. 195. 
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political sense. All these poleis are marked with a P. There are 96 poleis in this 
group. 

6. In the sixth and by far the largest group are all the sites which are explicitly 
referred to as poleis in the political sense in at least one Archaic or Classical source. 
All these poleis are marked with a IT. There are 249 such poleis. 


Ш 


We аге left with the following twenty problematical sites. They are called polis іп а 
Classical source but — for various reasons — their political status as polis is in doubt 
and has been contested. In the above list they are marked with a query. 


Aigition in Aitolia (Thuc. 3.97.2) 
Alpenos in East Lokris (Hdt. 7.216.1) 
Anthele in Oitaia (Hdt. 7.176.2) 

Athenai Diades in Euboia (Ephoros fr. 24) 
Dystos in Euboia (Theopompos fr. 149) 
Eion in Thrace (Hdt. 7.113.1) 

Helisson in Arkadia (SEG 37 340) 
Kasmenai in Sicily (Hdt. 7.155.2) 
Kyllene in Elis (Ps.-Skylax 43) 

Laureion in Attika (Xen. Vect. 4.50) 
Mylai in Sicily (Ps.-Skylax 13) 

Naukratis in Libya (Hdt. 2.178.1) 

Nauplia in Argolis (Ps.-Skylax 49) 
Orobiai in Euboia (Thuc. 3.89.2) 
Pithekoussa in Italy (Ps.-Skylax 10) 
Salamis in the Saronic Gulf (Ps.-Skylax 57) 
Skandeia in Kythera (Thuc. 4.54.1) 
Stryme in Thrace (Hdt. 7.108.2) 

Thorikos in Attika (Hecat. fr. 126) 

Tlos in Lykia (SEG 36 1216.4) 


Seventeen of these twenty poleis can be organised into groups: in addition to being 
called poleis some are attested as harbour towns (a), some as civic subdivisions (b), 
some as garrisoned forts (c), and some as emporia (d). Of the remaining three po- 
leis, one was an inland town in Aitolia (e), one was an Athenian klerouchy (f), and 
one a planned town in the mining district of Attika (g). 

(a) Some of these problematical poleis served as harbours of inland poleis, viz. 
Skandeia, Kyllene and Nauplia. Skandeia, the harbour of Kythera, is called a polis 
by Thucydides at 4.54.1, although Kythera was a one-polis island. But the explicit 
distinction made by Thucydides between Skandeia as Тү Eni 6a cor nó (4.54.1) 
and Kythera as ў буо nölıg (4.54.2) indicates that Thucydides took both Skandeia 
and Kythera to be one half of a polis, so that Skandeia was viewed as a part of 
Kythera and not as a polis in its own right." For a parallel, see Thuc. 2.48.2, a 


47 See CPCActs 2 (1995) 43-4; CPCActs 3 (1996) 29; CPCActs 4 (1997) 228. 
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passage in which ў ‘A@nvaiwv róAt comprises both Athens and Peiraieus whereas 
т буо лол is used a few lines further on to distinguish Athens from Peiraieus. 

Similarly in Ps.-Skylax polis is applied both to Kyllene, the harbour of Elis^? 
and to Nauplia, the harbour of Argos. (See infra p. 212). By analogy with Skan- 
deia it can be argued that harbour and inland town were thought of as two parts of 
one polis in both the urban and the political sense. However, Kyllene is a long way 
from Elis and, alternatively, it may be argued that in the fourth century B.C. Kyllene 
was a polis dependent on Elis, like several others in the region. An explanation 
along this line is supported by the fact that some harbour towns became political 
communities and poleis in their own right, though usually only dependent poleis of 
the inland poleis they served. Thus, at least in some periods, Notion was a depend- 
ent polis and the harbour of Kolophon, see supra 147. Likewise, Naulochos was a 
dependent polis and the harbour of Priene, see supra 169 and CPActs 2 (1995) 44.50 

(b) For no less than seven of these poleis the problem is that, apart from being 
called polis in a classical source, they are attested as komai or demoi and, thus, as 
civic subdivisions of another polis. The seven are: Alpenos, Anthele, Athenai Dia- 
des, Dystos, Helisson, Orobiai and Thorikos.°! 

Athenai Diades and Orobiai are attested both as demes of Histiaia and as poleis 
in the urban sense, Athenai Diades in Ephoros fr. 24, Orobiai at Thuc. 3.89.2. There 
is some evidence that they were poleis in the political sense too, see supra p. 142 on 
Athenai Diades and infra 209 on Orobiai. 

Dystos is a deme of Eretria, but is called a polis in the urban sense by Theopom- 
pos (fr. 149). Like Grynchai and Styra, which in all probability were poleis before 
they became Eretrian demes and, perhaps, persisted as dependent poleis and demes 
simultaneously, Dystos may have been both a polis and a deme when attacked by 
Philip in ca. 343 B.C., see supra p. 145. 

The best evidence of a community which had such a double status is the treaty 
between Mantinea and Helisson of the early fourth century B.C. It is stipulated that 
Helisson shall incorporate its chora and polis into Mantinea and the laws of the 
Mantineans (lines 4—5). The reference to the laws of Mantinea suggests that polis is 


48 Ps.-Skylax 43: £0vog "Htc кой nóAetg £v adti. KuAAnvn koi Atuńv, кой потоцос "AAbELöG 
(the text printed in Klausen's edn. 1831). For koi Atv = nóg кої Aut, see CPCPapers З 
(1996) 142. Kyllene is called tò 'HAeiav £&nivetov at Thuc. 1.30.2 and 2.84.5; it is described as 
a fortified place by Xenophon at Hell. 3.2.27, 30. Located at modern Killini; for the archaeolog- 
ical remains, see Roy in CPCActs 4 (1997) 299-304 with further references. 

49 Ps.-Skylax 49: nó ig £otiv " Apyoc кой Ev а®тй Navniia пос kai Муцу. Nauplia was situat- 
ed in the territory of Argos (Arist. HA 60238) and frequently referred to as the port of Argos 
(e.g. Diod. 4.33.9). It is worth noting that Nauplia is nor attested among the thirty-eight known 
komai, see N. Jones, Public Organization in Ancient Greece (Philadelphia 1987) 114. It is un- 
certain whether the phratria NavnAladaı (SEG 31 306.9) is to be connected with Nauplia or 
only with Nauplios, the son of Poseidon after whom Nauplia got its name. Nauplia is called 
polis at Steph. Byz. 470.19. In the Archaic period Nauplia was, allegedly, a member of the 
Kalaurian Amphiktyony but conquered and replaced in the Amphiktyonic council by Argos 
(Strab. 8.6.11, 14; Paus. 4.35.2). This tradition is dismissed as Hellenistic propaganda by J.M. 
Hall, *How Argive was the "Argive" Heraion?" AJA 99 (1995) 583-5. 

50 Seealso S. Hornblower, Mausolos (Oxford 1982) 327-8. 

51 See CPCPapers 4 (1997) 37. 
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here used in the political sense and that the Heliswassians are requested to incorpo- 
rate their territory (chora) and state (polis) into the Mantinean state. Next, it is stip- 
ulated that Helisson shall become a kome of Mantinea, i.e. a municipality (lines 7- 
8); but the treaty also stipulates that Helisson shall persist as a polis in the urban 
sense, i.e. there is not to be any synoikismos (lines 6—7). Finally, it is stipulated that, 
like the other poleis, a theoros shall be sent from Helisson (lines 8—9). The reference 
must be to a board of (major) magistrates serving in Mantinea.?? The Mantineans 
must have controlled a number of dependent poleis, as they did in the fifth centu- 
ry.? By the treaty Helisson, was made one of these dependent poleis (lines 4-6), 
and, like the other dependent poleis, it acquired the right to contribute a theoros. 
Thus, Helisson seems to have been both a kome in the administrative sense and, 
simultaneously, a polis in the urban as well as in the political sense.’ 

What we know about Alpenos and Anthele, both lying south of Thermopylai, 
may now be interpreted in the light of the treaty between Mantinea and Helisson. 
Our source is Herodotos' description of the Persian advance in 480: Alpenos is 
classified as a kome at 7.176.5, but as apolis at 7.216.1. And Anthele is classified as 
a polis at 7.176.2, but as a kome at 7.200.2.°° Alpenos was probably a polis state in 
the third century B.C., whereas we know next to nothing about Anthele. Perhaps 
Herodotos is just careless and in both cases. mistaken about one of the classifica- 
tions. But we cannot preclude the possibility that both clasisfications were correct 
and that both places had a double status. 

Thorikos, however, is different. It is true that Thorikos was called a polis by 
Hekataios (fr. 126), but the fragment in question may have come, not from the Per- 
iegesis but from the Genealogiai, in which case the reference seems to be Thorikos 
as one of the (mythical) twelve poleis into which Attika was divided before the 
political unification of the whole region by Theseus (Philoch. [FGrHist 328] fr. 
94).56 

(c) Three of the problematical sites, viz., Еіоп, Kasmenai and Mylai, were forti- 
fied settlements and are often believed to have mere phrouria and not poleis. 

Eion seems to have struck coins ca. 500-440 (Head 197). During and after the 
Persian War it was ruled by Boges (Hdt. 7.113.1) and is described as an asty (Hdt. 
7.107.2). Eion was an Athenian klerouchy between 476/5 and 405/4 (Thuc. 1.98.1; 
Schol. Aeschin. 2.34) and is called an emporion at Thuc. 4.102.4., According to 
Theopompos (FGrHist 115 fr. 55) Eion was inhabited by Amphipolitai when in 355 
B.C. the Athenians conquered and destroyed the place. In the most detailed study of 
the status of this settlement Isaac claims that Eion was a fortification, but never a 


52 For theoroi as major magistrates in Mantinea, see Thuc. 5.47.9: &&opkodvrav бё. oi dewpot xai 
ot лелёраруот. For thearoi in Tegea, see Xen. Hell. 6.5.7 (deörtpoıg codd.: corr. Dobree). For 
thearoi in Orchomenos, see L. Dubois, Recherches sur le dialecte arcadien II (Louvain-la- 
Neuve 1986) 134.30. 

53 See Nielsen in CPCPapers 3 (1996) 79-84; note that Mantinea's fifth- century dependencies 
were were probably controlled differently from its fourth-century dependencies. 

54 See CPCPapers 2 (1995) 73-4; CPCPapers 3 (1996) 67-70; CPCPapers 4 (1997) 35; supra p. 
166. 

55 See CPCActs 3 (1996) 41, 43. 

56 See CPCPapers 4 (1997) 25-7. 
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proper settlement? — which means that it cannot have been a polis. Isaac’s view is 
based, inter alia, on the common belief that an Athenian klerouchy and an emporion 
cannot have been a polis. But the evidence shows that Athenian klerouchies were 
poleis, see CPCPapers 4 (1997) 33-4 and infra p. 200, and that almost every empo- 
rion was a polis which possessed an emporion, see CPCPapers 4 (1997) 86-91. 
Furthermoreevery settlement called asty is attested as being called polis as well, see 
CPCActs 4 (1997) 58-60. The problem is rather whether Eion before 476/5 was a 
Greek polis, and that question cannot be answered before the place has been proper- 
ly excavated, cf. D. Hereward in AJA 67 (1963) 75. 

Mylai was founded by Zankle (Ps.-Skymnos 286-8). Two dedications in Olym- 
pia set up by the Messenians in the 480s to celebrate a victory over the Mylaians 
strongly indicate that Mylai, at least before being defeated, had been a self-govern- 
ing community and undoubtedly a polis (SEG 24313-4: Meoo£vıoı MuAaitov). In 
his account of the Athenians' Sicilian expedition in 427 BC Thucydides refers to 
Mylai as belonging to the Messenians (3.90.2: MvAdc tv Месстуіоу) and being 
held by two Messenian regiments. Describing the same events Diodoros calls Mylai 
a $poopiov, but the inhabitants Mylaioi, not Messenians (12.54.5). In 394 the expa- 
triated Naxians and Katanians are placed in Mylai, now classified as a polis (Diod. 
14.87.1-3). Mylai is called a фро®%р1оу once again at Diod. 19.65.3. In his account 
of the First Punic War Polybios refers to ў MvAaiitıg ҳоро, which shows that Mylai 
had a territory of its own (Polyb. 1.23.2). Like many other Sicilian cities Mylai 
seems time and again to have changed its status, being sometimes an independent 
polis, sometimes a dependent polis, and sometimes perhaps just a phrourion. Ps.- 
Skylax's classification of Mylai as a polis cannot be dated more precisely than, 
roughly, the fourth century, and there is no compelling reason to take Mylai as an 
example of a fortified place which was not a polis in the political sense too.°® 

Kasmenai was a sub-colony founded by Syracuse in ca. 643 B.C. (Thuc. 6.5.2); 
itis called a polis town by Herodotos in his account of Gelon's conquest of Syracuse 
in 485 B.C. (7.155.2), and a bronze plaque of the same period, probably found in 
Kasmenai, is inscribed with a grant of citizenship (LSAG? p. 276 no. 15). In the 
extremely meagre written evidence there is nothing that speaks against Kasmenai 
being a polis in the political sense. In this case the obstacle to accepting Kasmenai as 
a proper polis is the archaeological evidence. Kasmenai was situated on Monte Ca- 
sale and excavations show that “the settlement was laid out according to a well 
defined plan in the second half of the 7th century B.C. The urban plan consists of at 
least 38 narrow streets running perpendicularly to the long axis of the plateau and 
delimiting the single, c. 25 m wide, narrow blocks. Neither traces nor evidence have 
been found for a larger, transversal street-net and the plan is rather primitive in its 
lay-out, mirroring the function of the place, a fort or garrison to defend the territory 
of Syracuse. The situation of the site, topographically as well as morphologically, is 
wholly unsuitable for a colony, and the nature of the votive material from the settle- 
ment’s shrine also point to a military function as a $poopiov."5? The sheer number 


57 В. Isaac, The Greek Settlements in Thrace until the Macedonian Conquest (Leiden 1986) 60-3. 
58 For this view, see K. Ziegler in RE 16 (1935) 1042. 
59 Fischer-Hansen in CPCPapers 3 (1996) 336, summarising: A. Di Vita, “Un contributo 
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of inhabitants, some 7—8,000 altogether, shows that the site must have been a proper 
town, and that some 2,000 soldiers max. must have been garrisoned in the town with 
their families. Also, no more than ca. 60% of the town have been excavated and the 
absence of, e.g., an agora and public space in general carries no weight as the evi- 
dence is. 

(d) In discussion of the status of Naukratis, Stryme and Pithekoussai the issue 
has been whether these sites were emporia or poleis. 

Naukratis is described both as a polis and as an emporion by Herodotos at 2.178— 
9, and the status of Naukratis has become a much debated issue in recent years." 
Naukratis was indisputably a polis in the Hellenistic period, see ў n6A1¢ тү Navkpa- 
тибу (OGIS 120.1, now dated C31). It was also a polis in the fourth century as 
indicated by a Cám proxeny decree for Geoyévng ó Navkparitng (IG II? 206), by 
Naukratis being recorded among the poleis that contributed to the rebuilding of the 
temple of Apollo in Delphi (CZD II 4.1.37), and by coins inscribed NAU and by their 
style dated to the fourth century (Head, HN? 845). That it was also a polis in the fifth 
century is implied by the attestation of a city-ethnic in an Attic C51 sepulchral in- 
scription (IG II? 9984, see CPCPapers 3 [1996] 184-5) and by the reference in what 
is probably a C4f source to traditional rites performed in the prytaneion of Naukratis 
(Ath. 149D-E, see CPCPapers 4 [1997] 105). What speaks against Naukratis being 
a polis in the political sense is (a) the a priori belief that emporion and polis are 
opposed types of settlement, and (b) that the dependent status of Naukratis is incom- 
patible with being a polis. But almost all attested emporia were also poleis, see 
CPCPapers 4 (1997) 86-91, and hundreds of poleis were dependencies, see CPC- 
Papers 2 (1995) 36-43. 

In Herodotos Stryme is called a Thasian polis (7.108.2) and according to Hera- 
kleides Philostephanos (quoted by Harpokration s.v. Zxpopm) Galepsos and the is- 
land Stryme were Thasian colonies (apoikiai) along the coast of Thrace. Harpokra- 
tion calls Stryme an emporion but does not cite any authority for the classification. 
It is, however, reasonable to assume that Thucydides’ reference to Thasian emporia 
on the Thracian coast includes Stryme (1.100.2). In 361/60 the Thasians quarrelled 
with the Maroneians over Stryme and were forced by the Athenians to settle the 
dispute by arbitration (Dem. 12.17; Philochoros [FGrHist 328] fr. 43), and in this 
connection Stryme is called a xcpiov (Dem. 50.22). If Stryme was an emporion in 
the mid-fourth century B.C., it was probably a polis which had an emporion, see 
CPCPapers 4 (1997) 86-91, and there is no other way of deciding whether in the 
fourth century Stryme was a still a polis like, e.g. Thasian Galepsos and Oisyme, 
(Ps.-Skylax 67) or whether it was just a stronghold. 


all'urbanistica greca di Sicilia: Casmene,” Atti 7° CongrIntArchClass (1958) (Roma 1961) 2, 
69-77; D. Moreschini, “Monte Casale," BTCGI 10 (1992) 290. 

60 That Naukratis was an emporion but not a polis has been argued most recently by A. Bresson, 
“Rhodes, l' Hellénion et le statut de Naucratis (VIe-IVe siècle a.C.),” DHA 6 (1980) 316-7, and 
by H. Bowden, “The Greek Settlement and Sanctuaries at Naukratis: Herodotus and Archaeol- 
ogy," in CPCPapers 3 (1996) 29-30. The polis status of Naukratis has been argued, persuasive- 
ly in my opinion, by M.M. Austin, Greece and Egypt in the Archaic Age, PCPS suppl. 2 (1970) 
29-33, interpreting Hdt. 2.178. Austin's position is defended with new arguments in CPCPa- 
pers 4 (1997) 91-4. 
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Pithekoussai is recorded as a polis at Ps.-Skylax 10. Yet, it was hardly a polis in 
the late fourth century B.C. when the final version of Ps.-Skylax's work was put 
together. The inhabitants are reported to have left the island at an early date (Strabo 
5.4.9). The archaeological record testifies to continuous habitation throughout the 
Archaic, Classical and Hellenistic periods, but also shows that Pithekoussai dwin- 
dled to insignificance from ca. 700 B.C. onwards.$! The chronology of Ps.-Skylax’ 
Periplous, however, spans almost two centuries and the chapters about Sicily and 
Italy were never meticulously revised. Thus, in chapter 13 Himera is still recorded 
as a polis although it was destroyed by the Carthagenians in 408 B.C., see CPC- 
Papers 3 (1996) 137—8. Similarly, Ps.-Skylax’s reference to Pithekoussai as a polis, 
if at all reliable, must be treated as a survival of a piece of information from the 
Archaic period. An estimate based on excavated burials suggests that Pithekoussai 
had an average living population of roughly 4,200 — 6,900 persons, certainly 
enough to form a self-governing polis. Again, the classification of Pithekoussai as 
either an emporion or a polis has been marred by the a priori assumption that Pithe- 
koussai, if it was an emporion, was not a polis at the same time.9? 

(e) A special problem is the status of the poleis on islands described in Ps.- 
Skylax as either öinoAıg (Ikaros, Ikos, Mykonos, Skiathos) or tpinoAıg (Amorgos, 
Karpathos, Peparethos) or тетрблоћс (Euboia, Keos). In CPCPapers 3 (1996) Per- 
nille Flensted-Jensen and I expressed caution about the political status of the poleis 
in Ikos, Peparethos and Skiathos. In CPCActs 4 (1997) 483 n. 25, however, Gary 
Reger concluded: “In general, Ps.-Skylax seems remarkably well-informed about 
the situation on multipolate islands, and I am disinclined to reject his testimony even 
when it is apparently contradicted by other evidence." Reger is right that the contra- 
dictions are, probably, apparent rather than real, and I have no further comment. 

(f) Aigition is traditionally identified with modern Strouza where there are re- 
mains of a small Classical-Hellenistic fortified settlement with a walled akropolis.™ 
Thucydides is our only written source, but there is a constantly growing amount of 
evidence indicating that poleis may have appeared earlier than traditionally believed 
and, on the assumption that the old tribal structure was only gradually replaced by a 
polis structure, there is no particular reason to deny that Aigition may well have 
been a polis in the political sense too, See Hansen in CPCActs 4 (1997) 173-5 with 
Funke's reply ibidem 176. 

(g) Salamis is called polis in the urban sense at Ps.-Skylax 57, and at Pind. Ist. 
5.48 nöAıg Aiavtos is a reference to the island as a polis in the political sense, 


61 D.Ridgway, The First Western Greeks (Cambridge 1992). 

62 І. Morris, "The Absolute Chronology of the Greeks Colonies in Sicily," Acta Archaeologica 67 
(1996) 57. 

63 Pithekoussai is called “a precolonial Euboian emporion” by D. Ridgway, “Relations between 
Cyprus and the West in the Precolonial Period," in G.P. Carratelli (ed.), The Western Greeks 
(Bompiani 1996) 117; Similarly, Kyme is referred to as the first colonial polis: G.P. Carratelli, 
“An Outline of the Political History of the Greeks in the West," ibidem 145. E. Greco, on the 
other hand, “Pithekoussai: empórion o apoikia," Annali di Archeologia e storia antica 1 (1994) 
16 is tempted – with some reservations – to define Pithekoussai as a "polis autonoma." See the 
discussion in CPCPapers 4 (1997) 99-100. 

64 S. Bomeljé & Р.К. Doorn, Aetolia and the Aetolians (Utrecht 1987) 75. 
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although in a semi-mythological context. The ethnic ZaAayivuog is attested both 
individually (JG II? 10203, C4m) and collectively (IG II? 1225.5, C3m), and the 
name of the community is ó öfjuog ó Zadanıviwv (IG II? 1225.4). Since Salamis 
was not an Attic deme, this usage corroborates Ps.-Skylax's classification of Sala- 
mis as a polis, and is further corroborated by the numerous references to the Lemni- 
an towns Hephaistia and Myrine as poleis in the political sense, see CPCPapers 4 
(1997) 33-4. 

(h) The last problematical case is Xenophon's proposal at Poroi 4.50 to increase 
the number of mining slaves and to found a new polis in the Laureion district: ло- 
AvavOponiag лері тй рётолЛа аӨро1бонёупс xoi Gn’ &үорёс тўс Exel кої йл 
OLKLOV лері tåpyúpera ӧтиосіфу Kal бло кошушу кол ало TOV @ААшу ат@утоу 
1póco801 Av roial yiyvorvto. 1сбуорф@с yàp кой aci] лолобудролос бу yévorto 
NOAIG, Et обтас katackevaoein. Here the word polis designates what was not the 
political centre of a polis, and even about a polis of slaves, something which, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, could not exist (Pol. 1280a32-3). 

To sum up. In Xenophon's Poroi there is no doubt that polis is used about an 
imaginary nucleated settlement which was not a polis state.‘ In all the other nine- 
teen doubtful cases it is perfectly possible that the site called polis in the urban sense 
was also a polis in the political sense. In the majority of the cases it is even the most 
likely explanation. But even if none of the twenty sites listed above were a polis 
state, it would not change the picture: that a Greek of the Classical period would use 
the word polis about any urban settlement which was also the political centre of a 
polis state, but not about any other kind of Greek settlement. 

There are 447 Hellenic communities called polis in the urban sense in Archaic 
and Classical sources. Of these 447 urban centres 63 must be left out of considera- 
tion because there is no other source antedating ca. 300 B.C. or referring to the 
Archaic and/or Classical periods.6 Consequently there is no way of having the Lex 
Hafniensis either confirmed or disproved. Of the remaining 384 attestations only 
twenty are problematical. If, in everyone of these twenty cases, we prefer an inter- 
pretation which contradicts our rule, it still applies in 95% of all cases, and Xeno- 
phon's reference in the Poroi to a polis of slaves in the mine district is the only case 
in which the rule is demonstrably contradicted. 

Even assuming that some, or even all, of the twenty poleis listed above were not 
poleis in the political sense, that does not necessarily imply that they are exceptions 
to the rule. The explanation may well be that the author is simply wrong. When 
Theopompos calls Dystos a polis in the urban sense, he may have been mistaken 
about the site classification in both the urban and the political sense, viz., Dystos 
was a demos and not a polis in any sense of the term, but Theopompos erroneously 
believed that it was. In that case the connection between the urban and the political 


65 Inhis Commentaire historique des Poroi de Xénophon (Paris 1976) 188 Ph. Gauthier note how 
surprising it is to find polis used in this context: “Cela surprend d'abord, car les bourgades 
dispersées du Laurion, méme si elles s'étaint rapidement dévellopées, n'auraient jamais formé 
une ville, au sens oà nous entendons ce terme." 

66 The 23 sites listed in note 40 supra plus the 40 sites listed in note 41 supra. 
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aspect of the polis is not in dispute, and the error is due to Theopompos' ignorance 
about the social and political organisation of Euboia. 

In spite of a few such possible errors, it is noteworthy that the Greeks used the 
term polis with remarkable consistency. The most notorious inconsistency is Hero- 
dotos’ double classification of Alpenos and Anthele as both poleis and komai to 
which we can probably add some of the sites called polis in one source but known 
from other sources as a civic subdivsion. There was a grey zone between polis and 
civic subdivision, be it a demos or a kome or a phyle etc. But the grey zone seems to 
have been remarkably small, much smaller than the contemporary grey zone be- 
tween what is a state and what is not a state. Today we have truly independent states, 
members of the EU, member states of federations, protectorates, autonomous re- 
gions, and colonies. And yet we can claim "that there has been a surprisingly broad 
area of agreement about what constitutes the essential elements of the modern 
state. "67 


IV 


The Lex Hafniensis testifies to one side of the close connection between the urban 
and political aspects of the concept of polis, viz., every polis town was the urban 
centre of a polis state. The other side is the converted proposition: that every polis 
state was centred on a polis town. It does, of course, apply in the 384 cases listed 
above. But there were hundreds of other communities attested in our sources as 
polis states without any mention of whether they had an urban centre which de- 
served to be called polis in the sense of town. It remains to be tested whether these 
polis states too had a polis town as their urban centre. That can be done by investi- 
gating (a) whether Archaic and Classical sources include information about a major 
nucleated centre within the territory of the polis, a centre not explicitly called a polis 
in any surviving source, but perhaps called an asty or described as a walled nucleat- 
ed settlement of some size. In that case we can infer that it must be due to the hapha- 
zard nature of our sources that this urban centre is not explicitly attested as a polis. 
One example is Larisa in Thessaly. It is mentioned as a polis in the political sense 
(Thuc. 2.22.3), there are virtually no visible remains of an ancient city antedating 
the Hellenistic регіоӣ,6 but Larisa is explicitly called asty by Theophrastos at Caus. 
PI. 5.14.3, and asty is a term exclusively. used about urban settlements which could 
be called poleis as well, see CPCActs 4 (1997) 58-60. Next (b) we must investigate 
whether, within the territory of a community attested as polis in the political sense, 
there are significant archaeological remains of a town indicating that it must have 
been considered a polis in the urban sense. One example is Taras, called polis in the 
political sense by Theopompos (fr. 233) but unattested as a polis in the urban sense.°? 


67 С. Pierson, The Modern State (London 1996) 6. 

68 T.S. Mac Kay, “Larissa,” in The Princeton Encyclopedia of Classical Sites (Princeton 1976) 
485. 

69 Theonly written evidence that Taras was an urban centre is the reference to a theorodokos at IG 
IV? 95.11.44. 
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The archaeological record,’ however, leaves no doubt that the missing piece of 
information could have been found in the lost works of, e.g., Antiochos of Syracuse 
or Aristoxenos of Tarent. 

During these two investigations we will, of course, come across many a polis 
for which - for the time being - the answer has to be a non liquet. One example is 
Kleitor in Arkadia. It is attested as polis in the political sense by Xenophon at Hel- 
lenika 5.4.37. There is no attestation of polis in the urban sense; there is no descrip- 
tion in any classical source of Kleitor as an urban centre, and — so far — the archaeo- 
logical remains, including the defence circuit, cannot with any confidence be brought 
back beyond the Hellenistic period."! 

What can be concluded from these investigations remains to be seen, but the 
material studied until now indicates that, in the late Archaic and Classical periods, 
every political unit called polis in the sense of “state” seems to have been centred on 
a nucleated settlement which the Greeks called a polis in the sense of town. 

What we investigate when we test the lex Hafniensis as well as the inverted 
proposition is, of course, the ancient Greeks' own understanding of what a polis 
was, both as an urban settlement and as a political community. As already pointed 
out in the beginning of this study it is a different issue whether or not a modern 
historian is entitled to apply the term “city”. to an urban centre which the Greeks 
called a polis, and the term “state” to a political unit which the Greeks called a 
polis.” 

If our ongoing investigation of the inverted lex Hafniensis leads to the same 
positive results as the investigation of the lex itself, we shall have disproved another 
assumption commonly made about the polis: that there were numerous poleis which 
had no urban centre at all;? and combining our two propositions we hope to have 
substantiated the extended version of the lex Hafniensis, i.e. that, as far as our sourc- 
es go, every Greek polis town was the urban centre of a polis state and every Greek 
polis state was centred on a polis town. 

Some historians have apparently been baffled by our use of the term lex.” I 
confess that I have not been careful enough to explain precisely what I meant when 


70 See E. Greco, “Dal territorio alla città: lo sviluppo urbano di Taranto," АТОМ 3 (1981) 139-57. 

71 Е.Е. Winter, “Arkadian Notes П: The Walls of Mantinea, Orchomenos and Kleitor," EMC 33 
(1989) 189—200. 

72 Supra p. 174 with notes 4 and 5. 

73 Forthis view see, e.g., C.G. Starr, The Economic and Social Growth of Early Greece 800—500 
(New York 1977) 98; F. Kolb, Die Stadt im Altertum (München 1984) 59, 66; N. Demand, A 
History of Ancient Greece (New York 1996) 99. 

74 E.g. A. Chaniotis in his review in BMCR (1997) 726-38 of CPCActs З (1996) and CPCPapers 
3 (1996). After a section with a basically appreciative description of our own problematisation 
of the method we use in the Copenhagen Polis Centre he states (728): “The problems begin only 
when Hansen declares the common usage of the term polis (a town which is the political center 
ofa polis) to be a law (the “lex Hafniensis de civitate"), thus raising the expectations of absolute 
consistency." and again on page 738: "One may disagree in details or be reluctant to accept the 
working hypotheses and the first general conclusions of the project as “laws” with absolute and 
unlimited value, but no serious research in Greek history can ignore the publications of the 
CPC." 
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I invented the label “Lex Hafniensis,” and I take this opportunity to explain 1.75 The 
“Lex Hafniensis" is not meant to be a law “with absolute and unlimited value" to 
which there is no exception. The “Lex Hafniensis" is neither a law like Keppler's 
three laws, nor is it a law in the legal sense of a rule the breaking of which is forbid- 
den and penalised. It is rather an observation of how the Greeks of the late Archaic 
and Classical periods used the word polis. But, as every linguist has to admit, in 
semantics there is no such thing as a law in the strict sense. There is no word in any 
language which, unfailingly, is used in the senses of either A, or B or C, and invar- 
iably denotes X in sense A, Y in sense B, and Z in sense C. Nevertheless it is quite 
common in linguistics and related disciplines to speak about laws, such as Wheel- 
er's Law in phonetics,’® Porson's Law in metrics,” and Blass's Law in rhetoric, to 
mention three examples from the study of ancient Greek. 

Let me illustrate the point by quoting Porson's Law. It relates to the iambic 
trimetre as used in early iambics and in tragedy and, in Martin West's formulation, 
it runs as follows: “when the anceps of the third metron is occupied by a long sylla- 
ble, this syllable and the one following belong to the same word, unless one of them 
is a monosyllable." Thus, according to Porson's Law, the beginning of a new word 
is avoided after the anceps of the third metron when the anceps is long. We expect 
this law to be respected as strictly as possible, but occasionally our expectations are 
confounded. West notes that "there are very few exceptions in tragedy, most of 
them textually suspect." Porson's Law is an important observation about the iambic 
trimetre in tragedy, but not a rule to which there is no exception. 

Similarly the Lex Hafniensis is an observation about how the Greeks used the 
word polis, but not a law without exceptions. There is at least one unquestionable 
exception, viz. Xen. Vect. 4.50, see supra p. 201. There are indications of some other 
exceptions, but the pattern we have discovered in how the ancient Greeks used the 
term polis is so consistent that, in our opinion, it deserves to be called a “law” just 
like Porson's and Blass's and scores of other “laws” discovered by scholars who 
have studied the ancient texts. What, perhaps, I ought to have done is from the outset 
to make it crystal clear what I meant by calling the observation a law. 


V 


As an appendix to the consolidated list of-all the polis towns listed in all the individ- 
ual investigations I print here an update of some of the earlier studies as well as 
surveys of the examples found in Aristotle and in the remaining part of Xenophon's 
works. 


75 The following section is, basically, an abbreviated version of my reply to Chaniotis in BMCR 
1998. 

76 Ch. Bally, Manuel d'accentuation grecque (Bern 1945) 24. 

77 MLL. West, Introduction to Greek Metre (Oxford 1987) 25. 

78 See D.F. McCabe, The Prose-Rythm of Demosthenes (New York 1981) 1. 
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НЕКАТА1О5 (CPCParers 4 [1997] 17-27) 


Therme Called a nójug 'ЕЛАдушу Opfikwv. As a mixed Graeco-barbarian settle- 
ment it ought to be included among the poleis covered by our investiga- 
tion. The slight evidence we have for Therme as a political community 
is discussed supra p. 144. 


Herovotos (CPCAcrs 3 [1996] 39-54) 


Apart from some addenda et corrigenda I want to include (a) Adramyttion, Ichnai 
and Pella, and (b) Kallipolis, Leontinoi and Naxos (in Sicily). 

Re (a). According to the tradition (Strabo 13.1.65; Steph. Byz. 27.5-6) Adramyt- 
tion was originally a Lydian foundation. In 422 it was given to the Delians by Far- 
nakes (Thuc. 5.1.1; Diod. 12.73.1) and in RE I 404 Hirschfeld inferred that, before 
422, it was a barbarian settlement, see CPCActs 3 (1996) 71 n. 168. The date of its 
Hellenisation is still a moot point and, on reflection, I now prefer to include it as a 
possible Greek polis. Pella and Ichnai, both called polis by Herodotos at 7.123.3, 
came under Macedonian rule only after the: Persian Wars. Before that they were 
probably “mixed Graeco-barbarian settlements", see M. Hatzopoulos, Macedonian 
Institutions under the Kings I (Athens 1996) 106—7. Thus, they had a status similar 
to that of the poleis on Akte (cf. Thuc. 4.109.3—4) and should not be excluded from 
this investigation. 

Re (b). At 7.154.2 тфу ёё einov ло\іоу nac£ov refers back to тоАлоркёоутос 
tap Innoxpäteog КалАллоћітос te xoi Моёіохс xoi ZoykAaiovg тє koi Аєоу- 
tivovg ... Since all these poleis are identified by their city-ethnic, лоліоу must be 
interpreted as an instance of the personal-political sense. On the other hand, хоАл- 
оркёоутос shows that the urban sense is a connotation. In 1996 I classified the 
passage as an instance of the political sense only. I now prefer to classify the pas- 
sage as one of those in which rtóA1g is used in the political and in the urban sense 
simultaneously. Accordingly, Kallipolis, Naxos and Leontinoi must now be added 
to the list of towns explicitly called polis in Herodotos, and 7.154.2 must be added to 
the five other attestetions of Zankle as a polis in the urban sense. 


Abai An archon in Abai and the ethnic ’Aßoiog is attested in a sales 
document of 138 BC (F. Delphes III 2 230.5,7). 
Adramyttion 7.42.1, constitution described in one of the Aristotelian politeiai 


(Arist. fr. 473, Gigon); ’Aöpanovrravög (IG VII 2860.3, C41); 
struck coins in C4f (Head 520; 7. Adramytteion II pp. 193-6). 


Aigaiai Referred to as a polis in the political sense at 1.150.2. 

Aigiroessa Referred to as a polis in the political sense at 1.150.2. 

Aiolidai 8.35.1, called polis in the urban as well as in the political sense, 
see supra p. 176. 

Antikyra Struck coins inscribed AN (= ANTIKYPEQN?) from ca. 339 


BC (Head, HN? 339). Called polis in the political sense in a C2 
honorary decree (IG IX 1 1.3). 
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Aphytis 
Apollonia (Pontos) 


Artake 
Byzantion 
Charadra 


Daulis 


Drymos 


Elateia 


Erochos 


Galepsos 


Gonnos 


Gryneia 
Hyampolis 


Hyele 


Ichnai 


Kallipolis 


Kampsa 


Karkinitis 
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Referred to as a polis in the political sense at Arist. Pol. 1319a10 
& 14-9. 

Called polis in the political sense at Arist. Pol. 1303a26 & 36- 
8 


"Aptoxevoi in the Athenian tribute lists (IG I? 259. VI.8). 
Called polis in the political sense by Xenophon at Anab. 7.1.27. 


Recorded as a polis in the political sense in the accounts of the 
Delphic naopoioi of the 350s B.C. (CID II 8.15, cf. 4.1.14). 


8.35.1, called polis in the urban as well as in the political sense 
both here and at Hell. Oxy. 21.5, Chambers, see supra p. 146. 
Called polis in the political sense in a decree of C2s (IG IX 1 
226). 


Called polis in the political sense in a C4 public dedication 
(CEG II 807). 

Sevoreidlng) 'E[po]xóc recorded as a witness to a payment of 
30 talents made by the Phokians in 339/8 (CID II 38.15). 


A coin inscribed TAAHYIQN has been ascribed to Galepsos 
mentioned by Herodotos (V. Demetriadi, “Galepsus in Chal- 
cidice: A Newly Discovered Mint," Num. Chron. 3 [1974] 32- 
3), but belongs, rather, to Galepsos in the Thasian peraia (M. 
Hatzopoulos, in conversation). 

Called polis in the political sense in a public dedication from 
ca. 300 B.C. (SEG 35 566.1). 

Referred to as a polis in the political sense at 1.150.2. 


Called polis in the urban sense at Hell. Oxy. 21,5, Chambers. 
The citizens of Hyampolis recorded as guarantors of a loan, 
c.450-25 B.C. (SEG 37 422). 

The city-ethnic "EAedt[n]c attested in a C4 dedication (IG IV? 
258); struck coins ca. 540 onwards (Head 88—90). 


7.123.3, called polis in the political sense in an undated treaty 
between Ichnai and Dikaia (A. Struck in AM 27 [1902] 305- 
20); coins struck ca. 500—480 B.C. (Head, HN? 199). 


7.154.2, Sicilian colony founded by Naxos (Strabo 6.2.6; Ps.- 
Scymnus 283-6). For its status as a polis in both the urban and 
the political sense, see supra p. 205. 

Some late Archaic coins inscribed KA (Head, HN? 212) have 
been ascribed to Kampsa, see P. Flensted-Jensen, The Poleis of 
the Chalkidic Peninsula until the Macedonian Conquest (un- 
published diss. 1998) 75-6. 

4.55.1; 4.99.2, coins struck in C4 (Price in $NG IX British Mu- 
seum [1993] nos. 693—5) 
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Killa 
Kyme (Aiolis) 


Larisa (Aiolis) 


Leontinoi 


Myrina 


Naxos 


Neonteichos 


Notion (Aiolis) 


Panopeis 
Parapotamioi 


Pedasa 
Pella 


Pistyros 


Pitane 
Posideion 


Salamis (Cyprus) 


Sale 
Sane 


Smyrna 
Sparta 
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Referred to as a polis in the political sense at 1.150.2. 
Referred to as a polis in the political sense at 1.150.2. 


Delete: Xen. Hell. 3.1.13. Add: referred to as a polis in the 
political sense at 1.150.2; coins struck in C4 (Head, HN? 555). 
7.154.2, Sicilian colony founded by Chalkidians from Naxos 
(Thuc. 6.3.3), called polis in the political sense by Aristotle at 
Pol. 1316а35-9. For its status as a polis in both the urban and 
the political sense, see supra p. 205. 


Referred to as a polis in the political sense at 1.150.2. 


7.154.2, Sicilian colony founded by Chalkis (Thuc. 6.3.1). For 
its status as a polis in both the urban and the political sense, see 
supra p. 205. 

Referred to as a polis in the political sense at 1.150.2. Men- 
tioned by Xenophon at Anab. 7.5.8, but without any site-classi- 
fication. Coins struck in C2 (Head, HN? 556). 

Referred to as a polis in the political sense at 1.150.2. 


8.35.1, called polis in the urban as well as in the political sense, 
see supra pp. 175—6. 

referred to as a polis in the political sense at Hell. Oxy. 21.5, 
Chambers. 

IG P 259.Ш.5; Ппёасе%с at Syll.? 46.142. 

7.123.3. At Xen. Hell. 5.2.13 Pella is called polis principally in 
the urban sense, but possibly in the political sense too. The first 
indisputable attestation of Pella as a polis in the political sense 
is in an asylia decree for Kos (SEG 12 374.9, C3m). For the 
inclusion of Pella as a Greek polis, see supra p. 205. 

The polis mentioned by Herodotos should now be distinguished 
from the emporion mentioned by Steph. Byz., see BCH 118 
(1994) 5-7. 

Referred to as a polis in the political sense at 150.2. 

Struck coins in C4 (BCH 110 [1986] 400-03). 


5.104.3, called polis in the political sense at Isoc. 3.32; 9.20 
etc. 

Lore (IG P 77.V.31). 

The Sane mentioned in the Peace of Nikias (Thuc. 5.18.5) and 
recorded іп the Athenian tribute lists (/С P 260.VIIL 19 etc.) is 
possibly Sane in Pallene, and not Sane in Athos, see P. Flen- 
sted-Jensen, The Poleis of the Chalkidic Peninsula until the 
Macedonian Conquest (unpublished diss. 1998) 137-8. 
1.150.1. 

At 7.234.2 polis is used in the urban and in the political sense 
simultaneously. 
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Temnos 
Tethronion 


Thera 
Therme 
Trachis 


Tritaia 


Zankle 
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Referred to as a polis in the political sense at 1.150.2. 

Called polis in the political sense in the accounts of the Delphic 
naopoioi of 358 B.C. (CID II 5.11.25 & 50). 

Called polis in the political sense at Arist. Pol. 1290b11-2. 
7.127.1; 179.1, see supra p. 144. 

The only other source explicitly referring to old Trachis is 
Strabo who says that it was six stades removed from Herakleia 
Trachinia (9.4.13). 

Called polis in the political sense in a treaty between Chaleion 
and Tritaia of C41-C3e (IG IX? 739). 


7.154.2, see supra p. 205. 


Tauucvoipes (CPCAcrs 2 [1995] 39-45) 


Thucydides was the first author to be studied, and collecting the evidence in 1993 I 
took a minimalist view. I concentrated on passages in which town was the obvious 
meaning, and left out a number of passages in which the urban sense was a possible 
or perhaps even a probable connotation. To be on the safe side I list here the passag- 
es I had first omitted. 


Abdera 


Amphipolis 
Anthene 
Antissa 
Athenai 


Chalkis (Aitol) 
Herakleia Trach. 


Ialysos 


Kamiros 
Kerkyra 
Kranai 


Kyme (Aiolis) 
Kytinion 


Leontinoi 
Lindos 


2.97.1, called polis in the political sense at Anakreon fr. 100, 
Diehl. 

4.106.3; 5.21.2. 

See Shipley in CPCActs 4 (1997) 226. 

Called polis in the political sense at Arist. Pol. 1303a26 & 34. 
2.22.1, 6.82.4, 8.54.4. 


May have struck coins in C4. 


5.51.2bis, where polis is used in the urban sense and the polit- 
ical sense simultaneously. 


Called polis in the political sense at Hdt. 1.144.3. 


Called polis in the political sense at Hdt. 1.144.3. 

4.48.4. .. 

2.30.2: xeitar бё ù KedoAANvia Kate 'Akapvaviav kat Aev- 
к@ба тєтрблоћс odoa, Matic, Kpáviot, Zanaioı, Проу- 
vaiot. For тетрблоћлс indicating the urban sense, see supra n. 
3. That the political sense is at least a connotation is indicated 
by the use of ethnics instead of toponyms. All four poleis struck 
coins in the Classical period (Head 426—8). 

3.31.1, called polis in the political sense at Hdt. 5.37.1—2. 
Read: Aeschin. 2.116. 


5.4.3. 
Called polis in the political sense at Hdt. 1.144.3. 
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Lokroi Called polis in the political sense at 3.86.2; 6.44.2 and in in- 
scriptions (J. Locris 1—39). 

Methone See Shipley in CPCActs 4 (1997) 243-4. 

Mytilene 3.35.1. 

Naxos (Sicily) 6.3.1. 

Orobiai 3.89.2, see infra. 

Pale 2.30.2, see supra s.v. Kranai. 

Pharsalos Called polis in the political sense at 2.22.3. 

Plataiai 2.72.3, 2.78.1, 

Pronnoi 2.30.2, see supra s.v. Kranai. 

Rhegion Called polis in the political sense at 3.86.2 

Same 2.30.2, see supra s.v. Kranai. 

Skandeia See CPCActs 2 (1995) 43-4; CPCActs 3 (1996) 29; CPCActs 4 
(1997) 228, and supra p. 195. 

Spartolos Called polis in the political sense in the Peace of Nikias (5.18.5). 

Stratos Called polis in the political sense in a decree of C51 (IG IX? 
390.1). 

Syrakousai 7.13.1. 

Thasos 8.64.4. 

Тһугеа See Shipley in CPCActs 4 (1997) 230-1. 


Orobiai: At 3.89.2 Orobiai is described as a polis which was partly engulfed by the 
great seismic sea wave of 426 B.C. We know from other sources that a great part of 
Histiaia was destroyed by the same disaster (Demetrias of Kallatis [FGrHist 85] fr. 
6). An Attic inscription of ca. 430-10 shows that Orobiai was situated in the territo- 
ry of Histiaia (JG P 4182.6). The ethnic 'Орођє%с is attested in a C5 inscription (IG 
XII 9 923.23, AE [1963] 5). We know that Histiaia was organised into tribes and 
demes (Tod, GHI 141.10, ca. 364 B.C.). But the stone inscribed with JG XII 9 923 
was found in Chalkis, not in the Histiaia-Oreos area, and that points to the ethnic 
being a city-ethnic rather than a demotic. In Hellenistic inscriptions from the His- 
tiaia-Oreos area, however, ‘Opoftetc is attested again, and now indisputably as a 
demotic (JG XII9 1186.3; 1189.27, 37). In Hellenistic inscriptions are attested some 
thirty other demotics from Histiaia/Oreos?? including Атє®с (IG XII 9 1187.3), 'A0n- 
virng (IG XII 9 1186.2), and IIocei6ttng (JG XII 9 1189.20, 28, 39). Now, in the 
Athenian tribute lists both Dion and Athenai Diades are attested alongside Histiaia 
as members of the Delian League (e.g. IG I? 263.IV.31: Aug, 32: 'АӨёуол А1@бє[с], 
33: [Г]роухёс, 34: [ћесс)толё[4, 450/49 B.C.). Again, IToctóetov Ev Eüßotat is 
recorded in the assessment decree of 425/4 (IG P 71.1.91—2) but does not appear in 
any of the tribute lists. Similarly, both the Atfic and the 'A0nixat are recorded in the 
Charter of the Second Athenian Naval League of 378/7 (IG II? 43.88, 90) while the 


79 See N. Jones, Public Organization in Ancient Greece (Philadelphia 1987) 77-8. 
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[Ес]т1олїс are recorded somewhat later (B18). It also appears from an inscription 
which regulates the relation between Athens and Histiaia after the conquest in 446/5 
that Histiaia, Dion, Athenai Diades (restored) and Hellopia are treated as four sepa- 
rate circuits of jurisdiction (JG I? 41.100—5). 

After the suppression of the Euboian revolt in 446 B.C. Histiaia was made an 
Athenian colony (Thuc. 1.114.3; 7.57.2), and the Histiaians were forced to emigrate 
to Macedonia (Theopomp. fr. 387). The Athenian colonists must have been expelled 
again in 405/4 B.C. According to Theopompos the Athenian colonists were placed 
in Oreos, formerly a deme of Histiaia. The sources cited above indicate that a number 
of what were later Histiaian demes were originally independent or, perhaps, semi- 
independent political units, namely: Athenai Diades, Dion, Poseidion, and perhaps 
some others as well.®° Thus, telling the foundation myth of Athenai Diades, Epho- 
ros describes it as a polis (FGrHist 70 fr. 24). In the course of the 4th and 3rd 
centuries all these communities became Histiaian demes — or perhaps: became His- 
tiaian demes once again — as demonstrated by the demotics attested in the Hellenis- 
tic inscriptions. The attestation at JG XII,9 923 of an 'OpoBie?g outside Histiaian 
territory indicates that Orobiai may have been one such community and that in the 
second half of the fifth century it was a (dependent) polis lying in Histiaian territory. 

To conclude: at Thuc. 3.89.2 polis is used in the urban sense about Orobiai, but 
may well denote what was then a (dependent) polis in the political sense. If so, it 
was a polis lying inside the territory of a larger polis, for which see CPCPapers 4 
(1997) 31. 


XENOPHON, HELL. (CPCPapers 2 [1995] 83-102) 


Akanthos 5.2.11: & 'Akáv0ov ёё кол 'AnoAXoviac, ainep péyiotar 
av тєрї "OAvVOov NOAEWV, прёсте1с @фїкоуто eic Aake- 
боіроха. Here polis is used principally in the political sense, 
but the use of toponyms instead of ethnics indicates that the 
urban sense is a connotation. 


Akragas Called polis in the political sense at Thuc. 7.46.1. 
Apollonia 5.2.11, see Akanthos supra. 
Atarneus To be deleted. The passage at 3.2.11 runs: ёлісколфу бё 


TOG тОАє1с EMPa тй рёу GAO. калёс Exovoac, Xiwv бё 
$vyá5ac реу 'Atapvéa Exovtas xaptov tox vpóv, ... Here 
polis seems to be used in the political sense and is to be 
taken with Хіоу only, not with ‘Atapvéa. 


Gambrion A npixavic is attested in an inscription of 326/5 (Syll.? 302). 

Hamaxitos At 3.1.13 polis is used in the urban and in the political sense 
simultaneously. 

Himera Called polis in the urban sense and the political sense simul- 


taneously at Thuc. 6.62.2 


80 M.F. McGregor, “Athens and Histiaia," Hesperia Suppl. 19 (1982) 101-11. 
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Kolonai At 3.1.13 polis is used in the urban and in the political sense 
simultaneously. 

Kyzikos Called polis in the political sense at Hdt. 4.15.1. 

Lampsakos Called polis in the political sense in an honorary decree of 
ca. 300 B.C. (I.Lampsakos 1). 

Larisa At 3.1.13 polis is used in the urban and in the political sense 
simultaneously. 

Myrina Page 92 line 7 read: IG 12 71.1.179 

Orchomenos (Arkadia) 6.5.11, called polis in the political sense at 5.4.37. 

Pergamon In Mysia (Xen. Anab. 7.8.8); struck coins ca. 440-350 (Head 
532). 

Skepsis Укбфоо (IG I? 261.IV.27). 


Ps.-SKYLAX (CPCPapeErs 3 [1997] 137-67) 


Agora To be identified with the Thracian Chersonesos, see CPC- 
Papers 4 (1997) 21-2. 

Aloros 66, the individual use of the city-ethnic is attested in Diod. 
15.71.1 (r368 B.C.) and in Arr. Ind. 18.6 (1325 B.C.). 

Ambrakia Called polis in the political sense at Thuc. 3.113.6; 7.25.9. 

Antissa 97, Member of the Second Athenian Naval League (IG II? 


43B.20); atyrant of Antissa expelled by Alexander the Great 
(Dem. 17.7); struck coins from ca. 300 B.C. (Head, HN? 


559-60). 

Atarneus Treaty between Hermias of Atarneus and Erythrai, ca. 350 
B.C. (Tod, GHI 165); The ethnic 'Аторуғітпс is attested at 
Hdt. 6.4.1. 

Boia See Shipley in CPCActs 4 (1997) 226-7. 

Chalkedon Called polis in the political sense at Arist. Oec. 1347b20. 


Chersonesos (Taur. Called polis both in the urban and in the political sense in 
the civic oath of C4-C3 (Syll? 360). For the date see DGE 
173. 


Emporion The city-ethnic 'Euxzopitatov is attested in a business let- 
ter of ca. 530—500 B.C. (SEG 37 838.3). 
Epidauros Limera See Shipley in CPCActs 4 (1997) 227. 


Eresos 97, Called polis in the political sense in the judgement JG 
XII 2 526A.27 et alibi, C4s. 
Halia Called polis in the political sense in the cure inscriptions 


from Epidauros (IG IV? 122.69—82). 
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Heloros 


Hesperides 


Ikos 
Ios 


Kios 
Kydonia 


Kyllene 
Kynos 


Las 
Leukai 
Lissa 


Magnesia (Maiandr.) 


Makistos 
Megara (Sicily) 
Methana 


Massalia 
Methymna 


Mytilene 


Nauplia 
Notion (Ionia) 


Opous 


Panormos 
Patara 
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Theorodokos recorded in the Delphic list of C31 (BCH 45 
[1921] IV.100). 


The city-ethnic Evonepitng is attested in a proxeny decree 
of C4s (SEG 18 772.5). 


See Reger in CPCActs 4 (1997) 483 n. 25. 
Called polis in the political sense in the accounts of the De- 
lian amphiktyones of 377-3 (IG II? 1635A.11 & 13). 


Called polis in the political sense in honorary decrees of C4 
(4.Kios 1—2). 

Called polis in the political sense in a dedication of CAf (SEG 
33 735). 

See supra p. 196. 

60, accepting the conjecture Kövog ‘Onotc of Ms: Kvvö- 
oovpos. 


See Shipley in CPCActs 4 (1997) 228-9. 

Founded as a polis 383/2 B.C. (Diod. 15.18.1-2). 

The earliest references to Lissa as a polis in the political 
sense are some unpublished inscriptions of C3-C2 (Paula 
Perlman per epist.). 


Delete: coins .. (Head 652-3). Add: Called polis in the polit- 
ical sense in an honorary decree of 325-275 B.C. (SEG 14 
459.77), constitution described in one of the Aristotelian po- 
liteiai (Arist. no. 106, Gigon); 

Citizenship decree of C4f (SEG 35 389, see Heine Nielsen 
in CPCPapers 4 (1997) 149. 

Theognis referred to as a ToAitns of Megara (Pl. Lg. 630A). 
To be deleted. Methana is "either a corrupt reference to An- 
tene or misplaced from Argolic section where the real Me- 
thana is missing." (Shipley in CPCActs 4 [1997] 226). 
Called polis in the political sense at Arist. Pol. 1305b4—5. 
97, called polis in the political sense in a treaty with Athens 
of 378/7 (IG II? 42.23). 

Called polis in the political sense in a treaty with Athens (ТС 
IP 213.123). 


See supra p. 196. 
Referred to as a polis in the political sense at Arist. Pol. 
1303b9-10, see supra p. 147. 


60, see supra s.v. Kynos, called polis in the political sense at 
Pind. Ol. 9.33. 


On Peparethos, see Reger in CPCActs 4 (1997) 483 n. 25. 
The only author to call Pataraa polis in the political sense is 
Aelian VH 1.25, r334 B.C. 
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Pharos 
Phasis 


Pithekoussa 
Pordoselene 


Pydna 


Salamis 
Salamis (Cyprus) 


Selinous 
Skiathos 
Soloi (Cyprus) 


Telmessos 
Therme 
Thourioi 


Athenai 
Ephesos 


Korinthos 


Kyllene 


Larisa 
Laureion 
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Called polis in the political sense in a funerary epigram of 
C41-C3e (SEG 31 604). 

Described as a polis with an emporion at Hippoc. Aer. 15, 
see CPCPapers 4 (1997) 86. 

See Hansen in CPCPapers 4 (1997) 99—100. 

Called polis in the political sense in an honorary decree of 
са. 318 (LAdramytteion 34). 

Called polis in both the urban and the political sense at Din. 
1.14 2 3.17. 


Called polis in the political sense at Pind. /sth. 5.48, see in- 
fra p. 215. 

Delete: Hdt. 5.104.3. Add: Called polis in the political sense 
sense at Isoc. 3.32; 9.20 etc. 

On Peparethos, see Reger in CPCActs 4 (1997) 483 n. 25. 
See Reger in CPCActs 4 (1997) 483 n. 25. 

Called polis in the political sense at Solon fr. 7.2, Diehl. 


Citizenship decree of the classical period (TAM II 2). 

66, see supra pp. 144—5. 

Called polis in the political sense at Arist. Pol. 1303a26 & 
31-3. 


XENOPHON, VARIA 


Mem. 3.1.1; 3.6.14; 3.11.1; Oec. 11.14bis; Vect. 4.47. 


Xen. Ages. 1.25-6: ovviyaye лду tò otpatevpa eic "Ефесоу ... 
d&iav бё Kai бАлүу thy полу ev тү у Өёас Enoinoev, called polis 
in the political sense in an honorary decree of CAf (J.Délos 73). 


Ages. 7.6: Kopiv6tov ye piv тбу Qevyóvrov Aeyóvtæv, бт. EVÖL- 
боїто а0тоїс ў NOAIG, xai unXaväg ÈNLÖELKVÝVTOV, alc лбутос 
HAniCov «üv» £Aeiv tà теіут, oUx TjOgAe (Agesilaos) npooßar- 
rew ... cf. 2.18-9bis, called polis in the political sense at Hell. 
5.1.34. 

Cyrop. 7.1.45: kai oi Aiyór ot TE oi KATANEIVAVTEG TÓTE ETL 
кой viv Baoıkei miotoi Ötan£vovor, Kipdc te тоАє1с adroig 
EÖWKE, тйс HEV буо, ої Ett кой viv TOAEIG Avyvtiov колобутол, 
Aópicav бё xai KvAAnvnv napa Könnv xAnotov dadarrnc. Po- 
lis is used principally in the urban sense, but the reference to the 
unfailing loyalty of the Aigyptians indicates that the political sense 
is a connotation. 


Cyrop. 7.1.45, quoted supra s.v. Kyllene. 
Vect. 4.50, see supra p. 201. 
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Megara 


Thebai 


Athenai 


Chalkedon 


Elis 


Korinthos 


Krannon 


Kyrene 


Lipara 


Megara 


Mylasa 
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Xen. Vect. 4.46: атёхєз uev үйр ӧўлох tæv 'Apyvupeiov «fj» èy- 
үотата nöAıg Méyapa noù TAEOV TÜV nevtrakociov ovaóiov. 
anéyer бё ù petà тайта nAncıattara Oñßar nord тАёоу тбу 
&5akooíov, called polis in the political sense in the Megarian Me- 
morial of the Persian War (Tod, GHI 1 20.15). 


Xen. Vect. 4.46, quoted supra s.v. Megara, called polis in the po- 
litical sense at Hell. 3.5.8. 


ARISTOTELES 


Ath. Pol. 15.3: vwqoag 8€ viv Ent IHaAXnviót u&ynv xoi Aaßov 
civ [1]óAvv ... (Peisistratos), called polis in the political sense at 
16.2 


Oec. 1347b20: XaAxnöövıoı бє, Ёёуоу Ev Ti TOAEL SUXVÖV nap 
adtoic үхуорёуоу ..., called polis in the political sense in line 29 
and in Oratores Attici, Adespota fr. 8, p. 346, Sauppe. 


Mir. 842a26: ёу "HAıdı Aéyovow eivai xt oiknpa otadious @тё- 
Xov OKTH uaALoTa Tig холе... called polis in the political sense 
at Xen. Hell. 7.4.15. 


Pol. 1280b14: £i үйр т\с кой ovvayayoLTodg tónovg eic ëv, Hote 
блтесдол thv Meyapéov nóAw xoi Кор1уӨіоу тоїс тєїўєстү, 
биос ov pia 2616, called polis in the political sense at Xen. Hell. 
5.1.34. 

Mir. 842b11: ёу ёё Краууоу тўс OettoALac pact 600 kópakag 
eivat póvovç £v тї nógu, called polis in the political sense at 
Thuc. 2.22.3. 

НА 556a23: &1 kai £v Корцут où үіуоутол év tæ пебіо, nepi ёё 
тђу nöAıv noAAot (cicadas) ..., called polis in the political sense 
in the foundation decree of C7/4 (Meiggs-Lewis, GHI 5.3—4) 


Met. 367а6: тоу $éwyaXov кой tiv тёфрау Avfike (the earth), xai 
Thy тє Лілороїоу nóÓAw обсоу ob лӧрро nücav котєтёфрооє 
кой eig £víag тбу £v 'TiaMq nóXeov Ағу. Lipara was a Knidi- 
an colony (Thuc. 3.88.2; Diod. 5.9.1—5) and struck coins in C4s 
(Head 191). 


Pol. 1280b15, quoted supra s.v. Korinth, called polis in the polit- 
ical sense in the Megarian Memorial of the Persian War (Tod, 
GHI 1 20.15). 
Oec. 1348a12: &Xeyev (Mausolos) ёт. untpönoAıg осо ў nóg 
олтоў ait areixiotoc ёстіу, called polis in the political sense in 
I.Mylasa 1-3. 
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Thourioi Mir. 846b33: repi thy Go piov nÓAw 800 лотаро?с̧ фаслу eivor, 
called polis in the political sense at Pol. 1303a26 & 31-3. 


PINDAR 


In Pindar's epinikia we must first eliminate attestions of polis used in a mythologi- 
cal context about, e.g., Troy or Elis in the Heroic Age: Ol. 7.64 (Ialysos?); ОЈ. 9.100 
(Opous); Ol. 10.46 (Elis); Ol. 10.82 (Tiryns); Pyth. 1.105 (Troy); Pyth. 5.108 
(Kyrene); Pyth. 9.185 (Irasa); Nem. 7.43, 51 (Troy); Nem. 9.29 (Sikyon); Nem. 10.1 
(Argos); Isth. 5.46 (Troy); Isth. 5.61 (Salamis). 

Thus, in the epinikia the following named cities are referred to as poleis in a 
contemporary or, at least, in a historical context, mostly in the sense of state, some- 
times in the sense of town (T), sometimes in both senses simultaneously (S/T). 


Aigina (Ol. 8.114; Pyth 8.141; Nem. 7.12, S/T; Isth. 5.27; 6.95) 
Aitna (Pyth. 1.59 S/T; 119, S/T) 
Akragas (Ol. 2.169; Pyth 12.1, T) 


Ialysos? (Ol. 7.173) 


Kamarina (Ol. 5.9, 49) 
Kyrene (Pyth. 4.12, T; 4.486; 5.70; 9.122) 


Lokris, Epizephyrian (Ol. 10.18; 119) 
Opous (Ol. 9.33) 

Rhodes (Ol. 7.33, tpimoA1c) 

Thebes (Pyth. 9.161; 12.48, T) 
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Argos, Argive, Argeioi, Argolid, Argolic 10, 14, 
21228, 36, 53, 143, 144, 147, 148, 149, 157, 
163, 178, 184, 196, 212, 215 
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Argos Amphilochokon 184 

Aristeus 127 

Aristophanes 178 
Lysistrata 19 

Aristotle, Aristotelian 22, 24, 113, 127, 147, 177, 
178, 179, 180, 182, 184, 185, 187, 188, 189, 
192, 204, 214 
Politeiai 212 
Politics 177 

Aristoxenos of Tarent 203 

Arkadia, Arkadian, Arkadians 21, 25, 35, 36, 37, 
39, 42, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 52, 53, 75, 78, 85, 
87, 99, 101, 108, 109, 116, 118, 119, 124, 
148, 203 

Arkadian Confederacy 52, 108, 109 

Arkeseia 184 

Arkesine 163, 184 

Arkoudorremma 50 

Armenia 136 

Ата: 124 

Artake 184, 206 

Artemis 14, 17,30 
Eukleia 9 

Artemision 43, 49, 92, 114, 117 

Arvanitokerasea 49 

Asea 35, 39, 40, 41, 44, 49, 50, 53 

Asia Minor 57, 68, 124, 133, 143 

Asiatic 15 

Asine 76 

Asklepieion 30 

Asklepios 16, 30 

Asopos 12 

Aspendos 184 

Assa 184 

Assera 127, 128 

Assessos 60 

Astakos 184 

Atalante 94, 96 

Atalanti, plain of 92 

Atarneus 184, 210, 211 

Athena 15, 101, 105 
Amaria 28 
Homaria 20, 24, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32 
Panachais 30 
poliouchos of Troy 9 
temple of, Miletos 62, 63, 64, 67, 68 

Athenai Diades 142, 184, 195, 196, 209, 210 

Athenaios 24, 125 

Athens, Athenian, Athenians, Athenai 10, 23, 36, 
45, 64, 66, 78, 81, 94, 96, 110, 111, 112, 
114,116, 117, 122, 127, 134, 141, 143, 144, 
146, 147, 151, 152, 153, 155, 157, 159, 163, 
171, 174, 175, 176, 178, 182, 184, 196, 197, 
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198, 208, 210, 212, 213,214 

Athenian akropolis 21, 162, 165 

Athenian Naval League, Second 125, 135, 142, 
155, 161, 169, 177, 209, 211 

Athenian tribute list 121, 124, 125, 146, 147, 207, 
209 

Athenians’ Sicilian expedition 198 

Athinaion 49, 50 

Athos 123, 125, 128, 130, 182 

Atrax 99 

Attika, Attike, Attic 43, 77, 81, 143, 161, 165, 
177, 195 

Augeiai 77 

Augustson 43 

Aulis 14 

Aymard, André 26 

Azania, Azanians 109, 116 


Babylon 177 

Balat 69 

Bantu-speaking kingdoms 181 

Barbié du Bocage 129 

Barbizza 45, 49 

Barke 184 

Batia 144, 156, 184, 193 

Batikóy 60 

Baudrand, M. A. 129 

Becheirias 193 

Beck, H. 91, 112 

Belbina 184 

Belmina 46 

Beloch, Karl Julius 36, 42 

Bembina 149, 150 

Bendis 165 

Benteni Megalo 48 

Berbati 49 

Berge 122, 124 

Bernand, A. 29 

Besiri 49 

Bezenikos 45, 49 

Bingen, Jean 26 

Bisaltia 122 

Bismarck 19 

Blachokerasea 45, 49 

Blass's Law 204 

Boagrios 92, 105 

Boges 197 

Boia 76, 81, 184, 194, 211 

Bólte 75, 85 

Boios 184 

Boiotia, Boiotians 12, 13, 14, 29, 62, 77, 78, 81, 
84, 85, 91, 93, 95, 96, 101, 103, 104, 112, 
146, 176 
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Boiotian Confederacy 80, 91, 112, 113 
Boiotian League 80 

Boleta 49 

Bontia 49 

Bosouna 48 

Bottiaians, Bottitaian 101, 126, 127, 143 
Bottike 123, 126, 130 

Boucheta 144, 153, 155, 156, 184, 193 
Bouchetion 153, 156 

Bouthrotos 184, 193 

Brasidas 80 

Brock, Roger 57 

Brykous in Karpathos 184 

Bryseiai 77 

Buckler, J. 91 

Bura 22 

Büyük Menderes 57, 60 

Byzantion 133, 138, 144, 153, 184, 206 


Caesar, Julius 68 

Carthaginians 200 

Cartledge 83 

Cary, Max 19 

Catalogue of Ships, see Homer 

Cenaeum, see Kenaion 

Cert Osman Kale 67 

Chaireas Orthagora Messapios 100 

Chaironeia, Chaironeis 84, 97, 143, 184 

Chalaion 96 

Chalastra 121 

Chaleion 163, 169, 184, 208 

Chalisia 142, 143, 193 

Chalkedon 184, 211, 214 

Chalkidian confederacy/Federation 80, 127 

Chalkidike, Chalkidic peninsula, Chalkidians, 
Chalkidian, Chalcidica, Khalkidikf, Chal- 
cidice 101, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 
127, 128, 129, 130, 207 

Chalkis 124, 130, 131, 209 

Chalkis (Aitolia) 184, 208 


* Chalkis (Euboia) 121, 184, 207 


Chalybioi, Chalybians 137 
Charadra 184, 206 
Charadrous 184 

Charadrous (Kilikia) 193 
Charadrous (Macedonia) 193 
Charilaos (ruler of Aigys) 82 
Charmande 136, 137 
Chelmos 46 

Cherronesos (Taur.) 184 
Chersonesos Taurika 163, 211 
Chersonesos (Thrace) 184, 211 
Chios 141, 157, 164, 184 
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Choirades 184, 193 
Chremonidean War 28 
Chrysovitsion 50 
Cimmerians 64, 69 
Cohen 20 
Copenhagen 35 
Copenhagen Polis Centre 73, 74, 76, 91, 135, 
161, 173, 203 
Corinth, see Korinthos 
Coronelli, M. V. 129 
Cortona 149, see Kroton 
Cretan, Krete 36, 78 
Crete, Minoan 63 
Crusza 129 
Cyprus 143 


Daidala 13, 14, 16 
Daimon 46 
Damanhour 28, 32 
Dana 136 
Daphni 50 
Daphnous 92, 94, 95, 103, 104, 105, 107, 108 
Dardanos 134, 185 
Daton 185 
Daulis 146, 185, 206 
Davia 50 
Decourt, Jean-Claude 150 
Deg'irmentepe 58, 63 
Deinarchos 151, 178, 188, 190, 191 
Deiniadas 75 
Delian Amphiktyones 212 
Delian League 121, 126, 127, 135, 142, 143, 145, 
169, 171, 179, 209 
Delion 117 
Delos, Delians 10, 205 
Delphi, Delphic, Delphoi 10, 15, 25, 30, 79, 111, 
117,118,119, 177, 185,212 
Serpent Column at 75 
Delphic Amphiktiony 95, 96, 101, 109, 113 
Delphic naopoioi 98, 154, 156, 172, 206, 208 
Delphic oracle 211 
Demand, Nancy 43, 64 
Demaratos 75, 77 
Demeter 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 30 
At Anthela 25 
Eleusinia 9 
Thesmophoros 13 
Demetrios of Kallatis 91, 108 
Demirion 48 
Demokles 148 
Demophilos 106 
Demosthenes 128, 145, 151, 152, 156, 178, 179, 
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180, 182, 183, 184, 185, 187, 188, 189, 190, 
192 

Derdas 125 

Derdas of Elimia 125 

Didyma 60 

Dikaia (Thrace) 185, 206 

Dikaiarchos 22 

Diodoros 36, 41, 106, 107, 114, 125, 198 

Dion 209, 210 

Dion (Athos) 185 

Dion (Macedonia) 185 

Dionysos 12, 13, 14, 15 
Aisymnetes 9 
Kadmeios 9 

Dioskouris 185, 193 

Dioskouroi 16, 86 

Dipaia 35, 50, 51 

Dipotamos 92, 107 

Di-we 12 

Diyllos 106 

Dodona, Dodone 10, 162 

Dorian, Dorians 19, 20, 21, 24, 27, 29, 82,83, 87 
(pre-), 103, 174 

Doric invasion 178 

Doris 20, 93 

Dorizas 49, 50 

Dreros 175, 180 

Drymos 185, 194, 206 

Dyme 22, 23, 31, 141 

Dystos 144, 145, 185, 195, 196, 201 


Echinos 185 

Edinburgh 57 

Edonian 124 

Egesta 180 

Egypt, Egyptian, Aigyptians 32, 143, 149, 178, 
181, 213 
Egyptian bean 128 
Egyptian delta 28 
Egyptian gods 16 

Egypt, Ptolemaic 20 

Ehrenburg, Victor 73, 83 

Eion 122, 185, 195, 197, 198 

Elateia, Elatreia 101, 108, 144, 153, 156, 206 

Elateia (Epeiros) 193 

Elateia (Kassope) 185 

Elateia (Phokis) 185 

Eleutherna 164, 185 

Elis, Eleians, Elean 22, 36, 78, 80, 83, 92, 115, 
143, 144, 145, 153, 156, 157, 185, 196, 214, 
215 

Elisphasioi 43 
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Elymean 180 2 Ga 13, 14, 15 

Elyros 185 Gagaia 185, 193 

Emporion 185, 211 Galaioi 126, 127 

England 19 Gale(psos), Galepsos 185, 199, 206 
Enyalios 15 Gallipoli 122 

Epeion 185 Gambrion 185, 210 

Epeiros, see Epirus Gardiki 50 

Ephesos 146, 162, 164, 185, 213 Garea 48 


Ephoros of Kyme 106, 121, 141, 142, 144, 177, Gargara 142, 185 
178, 179, 182, 183, 184, 185, 187, 188, 190 Garnsey 43 


Ephyre 185, 193 Garouni 48 
Epidamnos 185 Gastaldi, J. 129 
Epidauros, Epidaurian 30, 76, 77, 155, 156, 164, Gaulish 26, 32 
185,211 Ge 181 
Epidauros Limera 77, 185, 194, 211 Gela 144, 185 
Epirus, Epeiros, Epeirotes 30, 78, 101, 156 Gelon 198 
Episkopi 48 Genoese 69 
Erchia 162 Gerai 193 
Eresos 164, 165, 185,211 Gergis 185 
Eretria, Eretrians, Eretrian 110, 131, 145, 153, Germany 19 
154, 162, 165, 185, 196 Geronthrai 82 
Ereuthalie 148, 149 Gigonos 185 
Erineos 185 Giokareika 48 
Erochos 185, 206 Goitosyros 181 
Erxadieis Aitoloi 84 Gomme 75, 96 
Erythrai 162, 165, 211 Gonnos 185, 206 
Erythrai (Ionia) 185 Gorgias 19 
Eryx 180 Gorgos 83 
Eteonikos 124 Gortyn 162, 166, 185 
Etruscan 135, 149, 180 Goths 68, 69 
Eualos 75 Gourtsouli 40 
Euandron 49 Grynchai 145, 196 


Euboia, Euboians 11, 13, 14, 29, 78, 93, 94, 101, | Gryneia 206 
103, 104, 106, 121, 130, 152, 200, 202,210 Gryneion 185 


Euboian Gulf 91 Gschnitzer, F. 76 
Euboian Sea 104 Gymnias 136 
Eudamidas 124 Gymnopaidia 78 
Eudikos Amphisseus 100 Gytheion 76 
Eukleia, see Artemis 
Euripides 13, 178 Hadrian 30 
Eurotas 81, 86 ++ Haimoniai 39, 40, 46, 50, 51, 52 
Eustathius, Eustathios 78, 105 Hairai 185 
Eutaia 35, 50, 51, 53, 85, 185, 193 Halai 92, 111 
Eutheas Amphisseus 100 Halia (Argolis) 185, 211 
Eutresians 109 Haliartos 146 

Halieis 40, 41 
Fischer-Hansen, Tobias 57 Halikarnassos 166, 185 
Flensted-Jensen, Pernille 35, 200 Halisarna 193 
Forsén, Jeannette 35 Hall, Jonathan 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 
Fougères, G. 37, 42 Halos (Achaia Phthiotis) 154, 185 
Frederiksen, Rune 35, 51 Hamarios 23 


Hamaxitos 186, 210 
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Hampl 76 

Hansen, Mogens Herman 35, 38, 39, 40, 57, 73, 
76, 78, 91, 108, 112, 141, 203 

Hapha, Haphai 12, 13 

Haphaia 14, 15 

Harmene 186, 193 

Harpokration 121, 124, 144, 199 

Harrison, E. 130 

Head, B.V. 25 

Hegesippos 122 

Heidelberg 35 

Hekataios of Miletos 121, 122, 141, 149, 151, 
177, 178, 179, 180, 182, 184, 185, 186, 187, 
188, 189, 191, 192, 205 
Genealogiai 197 
Periegesis 197 

Hekatonnesoi 186 

Helen 86, 87 

Helike 22, 24, 25, 26, 31, 87 

Helikon 12 

Helisson, Heliswassians (see also Elisphasioi) 
35, 43, 46, 50, 51, 52, 162, 166, 186, 195, 
196, 197 

Hellanikos of Mytilene 94, 106, 107, 108, 116, 
121, 147, 149 
Aigyptiaka 149 
Hiereiai hai en Argei 149 
Phoronis 149, 150 
Troika 149 

Hellenica Oxyrhynchia (2 Oxyrhynchos Histo- 
rian) 141, 142, 146, 177, 178, 179, 182, 185, 
186, 187, 188, 189, 190 

Hellespont 122 

Hellopia 210 

Heloros 186, 194, 212 

Helos 78, 82 

Hephaistia 201 

Hera 12, 13, 14, 15, 135 
Kithaironia 12 
The Mature 13 
Nympheuomene 13 
Poliouchos of Plataiai 12 

Heraia (city) 22 

Heraia of Argos (rite) 14, 16 

Heraion 186, 194 

Herakleia 108, 134 

Herakleia by Siris 166, 186 

Herakleia (Illyria) 193 

Herakleia (Pontos) 186 

Herakleia (Trachis) 186, 208 

Herakleides 143 

Herakléides Philostephanos 199 

Herakleios Amphisseus 99, 100 
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Herakles 14, 15, 16, 21, 149, 150 

Hermes 12, 14, 15 
Poliouchos of Tanagra 12 

Hermias of Atarneus 211 

Hermione 40, 41, 186 

Hermonassa 144, 145, 186, 193 

Herodotos 10, 21, 22, 67, 77, 94, 102, 108, 114, 
116, 117, 118, 119, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
135, 136, 137, 141, 151, 176, 177, 178, 179, 
180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 
189, 190, 191, 192, 194, 197, 198, 199, 202, 
205, 206, 207 

Hesiod 10-11, 16 

Hesperides 186, 212 

Hesperus 103 

Hestia 181 

Himera 186, 200, 210 

Hippocratic corpus 178 

Histiaia 145, 165, 186, 196, 209, 210 

Histiaia-Oreos 209 

Hittite 63 

Hodkinson, Stephen and Hilary Hodkinson 41, 
42, 43, 44 

Hoepfner, W. 146 

Holmoi 186 

Homarion 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30,31, 32 

Homarios 23 

Home Tepe = Humeitepe 58 

Homer 10-11, 16, 21, 31, 85 
Catalogue of Ships 178 
Iliad 178 
Odyssey 85, 86, 178 

Humeitepe 58, 59, 63, 64, 67, 68 

Hyampolis 104, 146, 186, 206 

Hydroeis 186, 193 

Hyele 186, 206 

Hyettos (Boiotia) 91 

Hyperides 151, 178, 191, 192 

“Hypoknemidian League" 112, 115f., 118 

Hyria 186 


Ialysos 162, 166, 186, 208, 215 
Iamblichos 24 

Iasaia 50 

Iasos 167, 186 

Ichnai 182, 186, 205, 206 
Idalion 167, 186 

Idyros 186 

Ikaros 200 

Ikonion 136 

Ikos 186, 200, 212 

Ilion, see Troy 

Illyrian 152 
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Imbrachim Efenti 48 

Imbros 186 

Ino-Leukothea 13 

Ionian, Ionians 19, 21, 22, 24 

Ionian Revolt 67 

Ionipolis 60 

Ios 186, 212 

Ioulis 186 

Iphikrates 124 

Irasa 215 

Isaac, Benjamin 121, 197, 198 

Isaios 178 

Ismenion 14 

Isokrates 19, 124, 151, 157, 160, 178, 179, 182, 
183, 184, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192 

Issa 167, 186 

Issoi 136 

Isthmia 10, 79 

Isthmian Games 30 

Italy, Italian, Italians 19, 22, 23, 24, 25, 31, 149, 
200 

Itanos 186 

Ithaka 186 

Iunius Silanus, M. 29, 32 


Jacoby 75, 147 

Jeffery 83 

John, Christian knights of St. 69 
Jost, M. 45, 46 


Kabiroi 14, 15 

Kadmeia 14, 85 

Kadyanda 162, 167, 172, 182, 186, 193 
Kainai 136, 137 

Kakouri 49 

Kalabaktepe 58, 59, 62, 64, 66, 67, 68 
Kalamata 45 

Kalaureia 12 

Kalauria 186 

Kalaurian Amphiktyony 196 
Kaletepe 58, 59, 63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 69 
Kalindoia 125 

Kallipolis 186, 193, 205, 206 
Kalpaki 49 

Kaltesai 46 

Kalydon 22, 28, 31 

Kalymna 167, 186 

Kamakai 125 

Kamarina 215 

Kamarion 48 

Kamiros 208 

Kampsa 128, 186, 206 

Kandalos 48 
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Kandila 49 

Kandreva 45 

Kantharolethron 128 

Kantreva 49 

Kapareli 48 

Kaphyai 45, 99 

Kappadokia 136 

Kapsa 128 

Kapsas 49 

Kapsia 49 

Kapsia, valley of 42, 43 

Karambis 186, 193 

Kardaras 49 

Kardia, Kardianoi 143, 153, 154, 186 

Karene 186 

Karia 20, 142 

Karkinitis 186 

Karoussa 186 

Karpathos 186, 200 

Karthaia 186 

Karyai 45, 46, 48, 49 

Karyanda 187 

Karystos 187 

Kasmenai 187, 195, 197, 198 

Kassandra 87 

Kassandreia 128 

Kassopia, Kassopaioi, Kassopian, Kassopians 
144, 145, 156 

Kasthanaia 187, 193 

Katane, Katanians 149, 150, 187, 198 

Kato Davia 50 

Kaulonia 22, 23, 31 

Kaunos 146, 186 

Kajstrou Pedion 136 

Kazartepe 58 

Kea survey 40, 41 

Kebren 187 

Kedreiai 187 

Kelainai 133, 136, 137, 146 

Kelenderis 187 


*Kenaion 104 


Keos 77, 200 
Kephallenia 174 
Keppler 204 
Keramon Agora 136 
Kerasea 45, 49 
Kerasitsa 48 
Kerasous 134, 135, 187, 193 
Kerastari 49, 50 
Keraunia 25 

Kerkyra, see Korkyra 
Kersobleptes 143 
Keryneia 25 
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Kibyra 187, 193 

Kikynethos 187, 193 

Kilikia 136 

Killa 187, 207 

Killiktepe 62 

Killini 196 

Kinadon, Kinadonian 79, 80 

King's Peace 80 

Kinolis 187, 193 

Kinyps 193 

Kios 187, 212 

Kirrha 159, 160, 187 

Kithairon 12, 13 

Klaffenbach 95, 102 

Klazomenai 64, 187 

Kleitor 36, 203 

Kleomachos Pamphina Opountios 100 

Kleomenes 21 

Kleon 122 

Kleonai 187 

Knemides 92, 104, 105 

Knemis 91, 97, 102, 103, 108, 116 

Knidos, Knidian 187, 214 

Knossos 12, 13, 16 

Kokylion 187 

Kolonai 187, 211 

Kolophon, Kolophonians 24, 64, 147, 168, 187 

Kolossai 136 

Koloussa 193 

Komawenteia 12, 14 

Kombreia 187, 193 

Konon 146 

Kopai 91 

Korakesion 187, 193 

Kore 12, 13, 14 

Koresia 40, 41, 187 

Korinth, Korinthos, Korinthians, Korinthian 10, 
15, 16, 22, 28, 78, 79, 127, 131, 153, 154, 
157, 177, 187, 213, 214 

Korinthian Gulf 21, 22, 28, 29, 31 

Korkyra 152, 157, 158, 187, 208 

Korone 75 

Koroneia 22, 146 

Korsote 136 

Kos 154, 168, 187, 207 

Kotyora 134, 135, 187 

Kotys 124 

Koutroubouchi 50 

Koutroufa 48 

Kouvelia 46 

Ko-wa 12, 13 

Kraay, Colin 25 

Kranai 187, 208, 209 
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Krannon 187, 214 

Kratinos 78 

Kratippos 142 

Krete, see Cretan 

Krisa 149 

Krithote 158, 187 

Kritoboulos of Torone 126 
Krossaie 126 

Kroton 22, 23, 24, 31, 149, 150, 187 
Krousis 123, 128, 129 

KiimiiradasI 62 

Kydonia 142, 187, 212 

Kyllene 212, 213 

Kyllene (Aiolis) 187 

Kyllene (Elis) 187, 195, 196 

Kyme 141 

Kyme (Aiolis) 187, 207, 208 

Kyme (Italy) 187, 200 

Kynos 92, 105, 111, 187, 193, 212 
Kynourians 109 

Kyphanta, Kyphantaseus 77 
Kyrene 168, 176, 178, 187, 214, 215 
Kyros 135 

Kythera, Kytherioi 76, 77, 187, 194 
Kythnos 187 

Kytinion 20, 187, 208 

Kytinion inscription 21 

Kytoris 187, 193 

Kyzikos 187, 211 


Labrys 168, 188 

Ladé 60, 67 

Lakedaimon, son of Zeus 81 

Lakedaimon, Lakedaimonia, Lakedaimonian, 
Lakedaimonians, Lakedaimonios, Lakedai- 
monioi 45, 46, 53, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 
79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 96, 
146, 152, 157, 178, 183, 194 

Lakonia, Lakonian 46, 74, 75, 78, 79, 80, 84, 86, 
88 

Lakonia Survey 88 

Lamia 188 

Lampsakos 188, 211 

Lapie 129 

Larisa 144, 145, 211, 213 

Larisa (Achaia) 193 

Larisa (Aiolis) 188, 207 

Larisa (Thessaly) 202 

Larisa (Troas) 188 

Larisa on the Tigris 136, 137 

Larmes, Bay of 92 

Larsen, J. A. O. 31, 83, 110, 111, 114, 115 

Larymna 92, 111 
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Las 76, 78, 188, 194, 212 

Latmos 60, 168, 188 

Latmos, Gulf of 60, 69 

Launey, Marcel 29 

Laureion 188, 195, 201, 213 

Lauremberg, J. 129 

Leake 129 

Lebadeia 146 

Lebedos 172, 188 

Ledon 101 

Le Jamboli 129 

Lekythos 126 

Lemnian 201 

Leonidas 114 

Leontinoi 110, 188, 205, 207, 208 

Lepreon 80, 112, 188 

Lerna, Lerne 148, 149 

Leros 60 

Lesbos 143 

Leukai 188, 212 

Leukas 188 

Leukophrys 188, 193 

Leukothea 13 

Leuktra 21, 22, 25, 31, 74, 78 

Leuktron 46 

Levidion 49 

Lianos 45, 49, 50 

Lilaia 101 

Limyra 188 

Lindos 162, 188, 208 

Linear B 11, 12, 63, 85 

Lipara 188,214 

Lipaxos 188, 193 

Lissa 188, 212 

Lithovounia 48 

Livanates 92 

Liverpool 19 

Livy 25, 27 

Lokris, Lokrians 29, 78, 93, 94, 101, 103, 111, 
114, 117, 176, 209 

Lokris/Lokrians, East 91, 92, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 
99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 110, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 
118, 119 

Lokris, Epizephyrian 215 

Lokris/Lokrians, Epiknemidian 92, 94, 95, 97, 
102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 109,116, 117, 
118 

Lokris/Lokrians, Hypoknemidian 94, 95, 97, 98, 
101, 102, 103, 104, 106, 107, 109,110, 111, 
112, 113, 114, 115, 118 

Lokris/Lokrians, Opountian 92, 94, 95, 96, 97, 
98, 100, 102,103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 109, 
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111, 112, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118 

Lokris/Lokrians, West 94, 95, 96, 97, 98,99, 102, 
103, 104, 109, 113, 114 

Lokroi 188 

Lokroi Epizephyrioi 96 

Lokroi Hesperioi 97, 99, 102 

Lokroi Ozolai 97, 99, 102, 106, 113 

Lokros Thronieus 118 

London 31 

Longos 92, 105 

Loukas 49 

Lydia, Lydians, Lydian 64, 137, 148, 149, 205 

Lykaia 35, 50 

Lykastos 188, 193 

Lykia, Lycian 101, 162, 182 

Lykosoura 30 

Lykourgos 151, 178 

Lysias 19, 36, 37, 38, 39, 151, 178 


McCabe 152 

Macan 114, 117 

Macedon, Macedonian, Macedonia 106, 121, 
124, 125, 128, 129, 145, 210 

Machimos 143 

Madytos 188 

Maeander 57 

Maeander Valley, Lower 60, 69 

Magnesia (Maiandr.) 188, 212 

Magnetes 101 

Magoula 48 

Maimetaga 48 

Mainalia 49, 50 

Mainalian, Mainalians, Mainalon 35, 39, 43, 44, 
45, 46, 50, 51, 52, 53, 109, 116, 118, 119, 
148 

Mainalos 35, 50 

Ma-Ka, Ma-Ga 12, 13, 14, 15 

Makistos 188, 212 

Makri 49 

Makrysion 50 

"Malea 46 

Malians 94, 103, 116, 117 

Mallos 188 

Mallota 50 

Manaris 49 

Manesi 48 

Maniatis 45, 50 

Mantaiika 50 

Manthyrea 48 

Mantinea, Mantineian, Mantineia 35, 36, 37, 38, 
39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 49, 51, 52, 53, 
54, 142, 157, 158, 162, 166, 188, 196, 197 

Mantzagra 46 
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Marathon 16 

Marchant 133 

Marineus 12, 13, 14 

Marion 188 

Marmaria 45, 49, 50 

Maroneia, Maroneians 188, 199 

Marsyas 137 

Massalia 188, 212 

Maurikion 48 

Maurogiannis 46 

Mausollos, Mausolos 167, 214 

Mbasiakou 46 

Median 137 

Mediterranean 21 

Medosades 138 

Mee 63 

Megalopolis 21, 41, 44, 50, 154, 188 

Megarid 114 

Megara, Megarians 78, 146, 177, 188, 214 

Megara Hyblaia 188, 212 

Megarian Memorial of the Persian War 146, 214 

Mekyberna 122, 188 

Meliboia 188 

Melos 43, 157, 159, 188 

Mende 127, 154, 188 

Menelaion 87 

Menelaos 86, 87, 89 

Merkovounion 48 

Mertsasousi 48 

Mesambria (Pontic) 188 

Mesambria (Thrace) 188, 193 

Mesopotamia 136 

Mespila 136, 137 

Messe 77 

Messene (Messenia) 188 

Messene (Sicily) 188 

Messene, Messenia, Messenian 25, 74, 75, 79, 
80, 81, 154, 157, 158, 159, 160, 178, 194, 
198 

Methana 76, 193, 212 

Methanioi 75 

Methone 154, 159, 160, 194, 209 

Methone (Lakedaimon) 188 

Methone (Macedonia) 188 

Methydrion 45, 124 

Methymna 157, 188, 212 

Metropolis 136 

Milesia 62 

Milesia Peninsula 57 

Milesian Islands 60, 68 

Miletos, Milesians 57, 58, 60, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 
67, 68, 69, 134, 144, 169, 188 
Byzantine castle 66 
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Byzantine fortress 58 
Heröon III 63 
Justinian Wall 68 
Large Harbour Monument 68 
Lion Harbour 58, 60, 68, 69 
Roman road 60 
Roman theatre 58 
Sacred Gate 66 
Sacred Way 60 
Stadium Hill, Miletos 58, 67 
Stephania Hills 62 
Miltokythes 143 
Minoa 189 
Mnasippos Amphisseus 100 
Momigliano, Arnaldo 29 
Monte Casale 198 
Morgan, Catherine 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 
Mossynoikoi 136, 137 
Mother Earth 13 
Mothone 76 
Mouzaki 48 
Mummius, L. 29, 31 
Murray, Oswyn 21 
Myceneans, Mycenean 11, 12, 14, 16, 63, 64 
(sub-), 85, 86, 88, 178 
Mygdonia, Mygdonie 121, 123, 126, 130 
Mykale 67 
Mykalessos 189 
Mykenai 162 
Mykonos 169, 189, 200 
Mylai 189, 195, 197, 198 
Mylasa 189, 214 
Myndos 189 
Myous 67, 189 
Myriandos 136, 137 
Myrina 189, 207, 211 
Myrine 201 
Myrkinos 124 
Mysia 211 
Myskellos of Rhypes 22 
Mytilene 144, 152, 157, 162, 169, 189, 209, 212 
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Nanas 149 

Naryka 92, 96, 98, 107, 116 

Naukratis 180, 189, 195, 199 

Naulochos 64, 169, 189, 196 

Naupaktos, Naupaktians 94, 98, 109, 110, 114, 
189 

Nauplia 189, 195, 196, 212 

Nauplios 196 

Naxos (Sicily), Naxians 189, 198, 205, 206, 207, 
209 
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Naxos (the island) 189 
Neandria 189 

Neapolis 124 

Neapolis (Italy) 189 

Neapolis (Pallene) 189 
Nemea 10, 36, 149 

Nemean Games 30 
Neochorion 48 

Neon 189 

Neonteichos 189, 207 
Nephelokokkygia 178 

Nero 30 

Nestani 49 

Nestos 125 

Niebuhr 129 

Nielsen, Thomas Heine 35, 37, 51, 52, 53, 141 
Niese, B. 76 

Nikaia 91, 92, 105, 106, 116 
Nikias, Peace of 171, 207, 209 
Nikonion 189 

Norgaard, Lars 129 

Nonakris 189, 193 

Northern Ireland 19 

Notion, Notians 64, 146, 147, 196 
Notion (Aiolis) 189, 207 
Notion (Ionia) 189, 212 
Noudimon 49 

Noudion 193 

Nymphaeum, Miletos 68 


Oasis 193 

Oaxos 189 

Octavian 29 

Odeinios 193 

Odyssey, see Homer 
Oianthe 96 

Oianthea 169, 189 

Oine 189 

Oiniadai 189 

Oion, Oiatai 45, 46, 48, 49, 77 
Ois of Helike 22 

Oisyme 124, 199 

Oitaia, Oetaeans 101, 103 
Oite 108 

Oitylos 75, 78, 148, 149 
Olbia 169-170, 189 

Olenos 22 

Oliva 83 

Olophyxos 189 

Olympia 10, 23, 31, 36, 37, 78, 79, 83, 198 
Olympian, Olympians 9, 16 
Olympian Games 30, 77 
Olympian speeches 19 
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Olympic victor 46, 147 

Olynthos, Olynthians, Olynthe 122, 124, 125, 
126, 128, 129, 153, 154, 189 

Omarios 23 

Onchestos 12, 14 

Ophiousa 189, 193 

Ophryneion 189 

Opis 136 

O-po-re 12, 13 

*Oporeus 14, 15 

Opous, Opountioi 92, 94, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 
101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 109, 110, 
111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 118, 119, 189, 212, 
215 

Orchomenos, Orchomenian (Arkadia) 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39, 40, 45, 46, 49, 51, 189, 197, 211 

Orchomenos, Orchomenian (Boiotia) 14, 104, 
154-5, 189 

Oreos 155, 189, 210 (cf Histiaia-Oreos) 

Oresthasion, Oresthasian 35, 39, 40, 46, 50, 51, 
53 

Oresteion 148, 149 (Oresteion = Oresthasion) 

Orestes 87, 88, 148 

Oresthis 53 

Orikos 189, 194 

Orobiai 189, 195, 196, 209, 210 

Oropos 12 

Ortelius, A. 129 

Osborne, R. 40 

Ozolae 103 


Pagasai, Gulf of 152 

Paion 189, 194 

Paisos 189 

Palaigambrion 193 

Palaiochouni 50 

Palaiopyrgos 49 

Pale 189, 209 

Pallantion 35, 45, 46, 49, 50, 52 
Pallene 122, 123, 126, 127, 128, 130 
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Panachaian League 30, 32 
Panachaian Mountain 30 
Panachaioi 29, 30, 31 
Pandosia 144, 155, 156, 189 
Panhellenes 30 

Panopeis 190, 207 
Panopeus 104, 108 
Panormos (Peparethos) 60, 155, 190, 193, 212 
Pantikapaion 176 
Papadopoulos, J. K. 130 
Papaios 181 

Paparis 45, 50 
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Paphos 170, 190 

Parapotamioi 147, 190, 207 

Paraxia 128, 129 

Parion 190 

Parker, Robert 26 

Parnassus 103 

Parori 48 

Parorion 48 

Paros 143, 157, 170, 190 

Parrhasia, Parrhasians 52, 53, 109 

Parthenion 48, 137, 138 

Pataikos 23, 31 

Patara 190, 194, 212 

Patmos 60 

Patrai 22 

Pausanias 23, 25, 26, 28, 30, 81, 111, 194 

Pedasa 190, 207 

Pedieis 190, 193, 194 

Peiraieus, see Piraeus 

Peisistratos 214 

Pelagos 48 

Pella 182, 190, 205, 207 

Pellene, Pellaneus 22, 77, 190 

Pelopidas Street 85 

Peloponnese, Peloponnesian, Peloponnesians 21, 
25, 27, 28, 44, 74, 75, 82, 83, 87, 114, 130, 
133, 144 

Peloponnesian League 75, 83, 84, 179 

Peloponnesian War 96, 122, 176 

Peltai 136 

Peparethos 154, 155, 190, 200, 212, 213 

Peraitheis 50, 51, 52 

Perdikkas 121 

Perdrizet, P. 29 

Pergamon 190, 211 

Perge 190 

Perinthos 133, 134, 135, 190 

Peripatetic school 177 

Peritas 143 

Perithori 48 

Perioikoi 74 

Perivolia 50 

Perkote 190 

Perlman, Paula 212 

Perpataris 48 

Perrhaibians 101 

Persians 66, 67, 126, 137, 147 (pro-P.), 176, 180, 
181, 194, 197 

Persian war/wars 145, 146, 197, 205 

Perthorion 48 

Phalasarna 190 

Phanagorou 190 

Phanoteis 147, 190 
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Phara 193 

Pharai 22, 77 

Pharis 82 

Pharmakoussa 60, 68 

Pharnakes 205 

Pharos 190, 213 

Pharsalos, Pharsalian 148, 190, 209 

Phaselis 190 

Phasis 178, 190, 213 

Phellos 101, 190, 193 

Pherai 155, 190 

Pherekydes of Athens 78, 147, 148, 149 

Philip II 121, 125, 143, 144, 152, 153, 154, 155, 
156, 196 

Philip of Opous 102 

Phillis Opountios 100 

Philopoimen of Megalopolis 28 

Philoxenidas Amphisseus 100 

Phlegre 126 

Phleious 157, 176, 190 

Phoenician 180 

Phokians, Phokis, Phokian, Phokaia 29, 78, 91, 
93, 94, 95, 101, 103, 104, 107, 108, 116, 
152, 176, 190, 194, 206 

Phrixai 190 

Phrygia, Phrygian 136, 146, 148, 181 

Phylarchos 148 

Piali 48 

Piana 50 

Pidasa 67, 168 

Piérart, Marcel 150 

Pigadakia 45, 49 

Pikerni 49 

Pikoulas, Yanis 35, 39, 40, 46 

Piloris 190 

Pinara 162, 170, 182, 190 

Pindar 13, 178, 215 
Epinikia 215 

Piraeus, Peiraieus 64, 66, 165, 196 

Pistyros 193, 207 

Pitane 190, 207 

Pithekoussa 190, 195, 199, 200, 213 

Plakia 190 

Plataia, Plataiai 12, 13, 14, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41, 74, 
779, 83, 117, 155, 157, 158, 170, 190, 209 

Plato 177, 178, 182 

Plesia 45, 46, 49 

Pliny 128 

Poiessa 190 

Polybios 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 117, 198 

Polydeukes 86 

Polykles Opountios 100 

Pompey 68 
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Pordoselene/Nasos 170, 190, 213 

Porson's Law 204 

Poseidon 12, 14, 15, 79, 181 
Helikonios 25, 27 

Posideion 145, 190, 207, 210 

Poteidaia, Poteidaian 110, 124, 126, 127, 158, 
159, 190 

Potnia 12, 13, 14, 15 

Prasia 76, 190, 194 

Presocratic philosophers 178 

Priapos 190 

Price, Simon 21 

Priene 64, 190, 196 

Prokonnesos 190 

Pronnoi 190, 209 

Psamouthous Limen 76 

Pseudo-Skylax 76, 108, 125, 151, 156, 174, 176, 
177, 178, 179, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 
188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 196, 200, 
201, 211 
Periplous 200 

Psili Vrysi 48 

Psychros 127 

Ptoia 12, 13, 14 

Ptoion 12, 13, 16 

Ptoios 13 

Ptolemaic Egypt 20 

Ptolemaios 105, 128, 129 

Ptolemies 29 

Ptolemy Philopator 21 

Puech 113 

Punic War, First 198 

Purcell, Nicholas 21 

Pydna 160, 190, 213 

Pylos 12, 16, 77, 85 

Pyrgos 190, 194 

Pyrrha 190 

Pythagorean clubhouses 23, 24, 31 

Python 143 


Rapouni 46 

Rapsommatis 50 

Reger, Gary 200, 212 

Rhegion 191, 209 

Rhenaia 160, 191 

Rhodes, Rhodos, Rhodian 24, 78, 143, 152, 162, 
171, 174, 191, 215 

Rhoiteion 191 

Rhypes 22 

Rizai 48 

Robert, Louis 29 

Roeinon 50 
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Roino 50 

Rome, Roman, Romans 16, 29, 30, 31, 180, 193, 
194 

Roman Empire 20, 21, 30,31 

Roman period 62, 66, 68 

Roussis 49 

Rousvanaga 50 

Routsion 50 

Roy, Jim 35, 36, 91 

Rubinstein, Lene 57, 150 

Ruschenbusch, E. 142 


Sacred War, First 160 

Sacred War, Third 94 

Sacred War, Fourth 99 

Sais 178 

Salamanca, F. 129 

Salamis (the island) 176, 180, 191, 195, 200-201, 
213,215 

Salamis (in Cyprus) 157, 158, 191, 207,213 

Sale 191, 207 

Salesi 50 

Salonique 129 

Same 191, 209 

Samos 83, 110, 135, 158, 160, 162, 175, 191 

Sanctis, Gaetano De 19 

Sandys 113 

Sane 174, 207 

Sane (Athos) 191, 207 

Sane (Pallene) 191, 207 

Sangas 49 

Sardes 133 

Sarte 126, 127, 191 

Schiering, W. 64 

Schwander, E.-L. 146 

Sealey, R. 152 

Sechi 46 

Selinous 191 

Selinous (Peparethos) 155, 191, 193, 213 

Selymbria 152, 191 

Seriphos 157, 191 

Sermylia, Sermyliaians 125, 126, 127, 191 

Sesamos 191 

Sestos 158, 191 

Seuthes 138 

Shipley, Graham 73, 76 

Sicily 149, 198, 200 

Side 194 

Side (Lakedaimon) 76, 191 

Side (Pamphylia) 191 

Sidon, Sidonians 180 

Sidoussa 191 
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Sige 191, 193 

Sigeion 143 

Sikeliotai 78 (cf Sicily) 

Sikinos 191 

Sikyon, Sikyonioi 28, 32, 79, 191, 215 

Silimna 50 

Simiades 49 

Simonides 88 

Sindos 193 

Singos 126, 128, 191 

Sinope, Sinopean 134, 135, 191 

Sinos 125 

Siphai 191 

Siphnos 157, 158, 191 

Sipylos 148, 149 

Siris 24 

Sithonie, Sithonia 123, 126, 127, 128, 130 

Sittake 136 

Skandeia 191, 194, 195, 196, 209 

Skarpheia 92, 95, 105, 116 

Skepsis 191, 211 

Skiathos 191, 200, 213 

Skione 122, 191 

Skopi 48 

Skyros 191 

Skythia 181 

Smila 191 

Smyrna 191, 207 

Sollion 191, 193 

Soloi (Kilikia) 191 

Soloi (Cyprus) 191, 213 

Solon 151 

Sophainetos of Stymphalos 136 

Sophokles 22, 151, 178 

Soumateion 50 

Southern Argolid Survey 40 

Sparta, Spartan, Spartans, Spartiatai 10, 21, 23, 
25, 28, 31, 36, 37, 46, 52, 53, 73, 74, 15, 16, 
77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 
117, 124, 134, 143, 157, 158, 171, 176, 180, 
191, 207 

Sparte, daughter of Eurotas 81 

Spartolos 125, 126, 191, 209 

Spercheios 108 

Stadion 48 

Stagiros, Stagire 128, 129, 191 

Stameneia, see Ameneia 

Statilius Timocrates, T. 29, 30, 32 

Ste. Croix 112 

Steno Mouchli 48 

Stenon 48 

Steplianos of Byzantion 106, 107, 121, 122, 124, 
127, 128, 129, 141, 193, 207 
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Stesichoros 88 

Stolos 171, 191 

Stovitsi 50 

Strabo 22, 24, 58, 75, 91, 102, 103, 104, 105, 
106, 107, 108, 113, 125, 128, 193, 208 

Straton 180 

Stratos 191, 209 

Strepsa 121, 125 

Stringos 48 

Strouza 200 

Stryme 191, 195, 199 

Strymon, Struma 121, 125, 128 

Styra 145, 196 

Svoleika 48 

Sybaris 22, 23, 24, 31, 192 

Sybaris-on-the- Traeis 31 

Sylleion 192 

Syracuse, Syrakousai 143, 157, 176, 192, 198, 
209 

Syria 136 


Tabiti 181 
Tainaron 76 
Tainaros 76, 81 
Tanagra 12, 14, 101 
Tantalos 149 
Taras 143, 152, 202 
Tarsoi 136 
Taucheira 192 
Taygete 81 
Taygetos 81 
Tegea, Tegean 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 44, 45, 
46, 48, 49, 51, 52, 53, 54, 87, 192, 197 
Teisamenos 87, 88 
Teleia 12, 13, 14 
Teleklos 82 
Telemessos 171 
Tellon 46 
Telmessos 192, 213 
Temnos 192, 208 
Tenedos 192 
Tenos 192 
Teos 162, 171-172, 175, 192 
Tethronion 192, 208 
Tetrakis 193 
Tetrapolis 103 
Teuthis 45 
Teuthrania 192 
Thagimasadas 181 
Thamiskos 125 
Thanas 46, 49 
Thapsakos 136 
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Thasos, Thasian 124, 154, 155, 180, 192, 199, 
206, 209 

Theangela 172, 192 

Theatre Harbour, Miletos 58, 60, 62, 63, 64, 66, 
67 

Theatre Hill = Kaletepe 58 

Thebes, Theban, Thebans, Thebai 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 80,85, 95, 110, 112, 146, 152, 155, 157, 
159, 160, 172, 174, 175, 178, 192, 214, 215 

Thebes (in Egypt) 178 

Themiskyra 192, 193 

Themistokles 66 

Theognis 212 

Theologos 92 

Theophrastos 128 

Theopompos 124, 125, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 
146, 177, 178, 179, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 
189, 192, 201, 202, 210 

Thera 192, 208 

Therambos 192 

Therapne 86, 88 

Thermaic Gulf 124, 126, 128, 182 

Therme 144, 145, 182, 192, 205, 208, 213 

Thermopylai 25, 36, 37, 91, 92, 108, 113, 114, 
115, 117, 197 

Thermos 111 

Theseus 81, 178, 197 

Thesmophoria 9 

Thespiai 12, 14, 155, 157, 192 

Thessalonike, Thessaloniki 128, 129, 130 

Thessaly, Thessalian 30, 99, 101, 106, 129, 148 

Thetideion 148 

Thetis 148 

Thisoa45 

Thompson, Dorothy and John 31 

Thorikos 149, 174, 192, 195, 196, 197 

Thourioi 24, 192, 213, 215 

Thrace, Thracians 80, 121, 122, 124, 125, 128, 
138, 143, 152, 199 

Thracian Chersonese 122, 124 

Thraustos 192, 194 

Thronion 91, 92, 95, 96, 99, 100, 105, 107, 108, 
116, 117, 118 

Thucydides 37, 52, 74, 76, 77, 94, 96, 102, 117, 
118,119, 122, 124, 126, 127, 128, 135, 137, 
147,151, 176, 177,178, 179, 180, 182, 183, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 
194, 195, 198, 199, 200, 208 

Thymbrion 136 

Thyrea 74, 192, 194, 209 

Thyssos 192 

Tieion 192 

Tigris 136 
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Tilphossion 14 

Timaios 24, 95, 117 

Timasion 134 

Timokrates of Rhodes 146 

Timosthenes 91 

Tindion 149, 150 

Tiryns, Tirynthian 15, 215 

Tithronion 108 

Tlos 162, 172, 182, 192, 194, 195 

Torone, Toronaians 121, 122, 124, 126, 128, 130, 
159, 192 

Trachis 108, 192, 193, 208 

Traeis 24 

Tragilos 122 

Trapezous 134, 135, 138, 192 

Triphylian federation 112 

Tripoiai 125 

Tripolis 45, 46, 48, 49 

Tripolis-Corinth-Athens railroad 45 

TrisHeros 16 

Tritaia 22, 163, 208 

Tritea 192 

Triteis 194 

Troizen 156, 172, 192 

Troy, Ilion 21, 149, 150, 157, 159, 160, 186, 192, 
215 

Tsapoga 50 

Tselepakos 50 

Tsipiana 49 

Turks 69 

Typhon of Aigion 22 

Tyriaeion 136 

Tyrieion 181 

Tyrtaios 78, 83 

Tzivas 48 


Uganda 181 
United Nations 177 


Valtetsion 50 


“Vangos 46 


Vervena 48 
Verzova48 

Vischer 94, 95 
Vlacherna 45, 46, 49 
Vounon 48 
Vourvoura 45, 49 


Wagstaff 43 

West, Martin 204 
Wheeler's Law 204 
Woikos of Potnia 12 
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Xanthos 20, 162, 172, 192 Zahrnt, Michael 130 
Xenophon 22, 23, 36, 74, 77, 78, 79, 80, 112, Zakynthos 192 
124,135,136,137,138,151,177,178,180, — Zankle 192, 198, 205, 208 


182, 204, 213 Zarakova 50 
Agesilaos 185, 187 Zeleia 172, 192 
Anabasis 133, 135, 137, 138, 179,182,186, Zeli 48 
187, [190], 191, 192 Zephyrion 192, 193 
Cyropaedia 187, 188 Zeugolateio Kainourio 48 
Hellenika 133, 179, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, Zeugolateion 48 
187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 210 Zeus 14, 15, 25, 181 
Memorabilia 184 at Akraiphia 13 
Oeconomicus 184 Amarios 28, 30 
De vectigalibus 184, 188, 192, 201 Homagyrios 23 
Xerxes of Persia 75, 117, 180, 194 Homarios 20, 23, 24, 26, 27,28, 29, 31, 32 
at Olympia 75, 79 
Yeni-Balat 58, 69 Olympios 9 
Yenikóy 62 Zeytintepe 58, 67 


Yugoslavia, former 19 Zone 192 
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agora 199 of Antikyra 205 
akropolis 21, 40, 86, 133, 161, 165 of Antissa 211 
apoikia, apoikoi 113, 156, 199, 200 of Eion 197 
aqueduct at Miletos 62, 67 of Gargara 142 
arche 82 of Galepsos 206 
archon 205 of Hyele 206 
army 35, 37, 52 of Ichnai 206 
assembly 23, 27, 28, 31,79, 110n. 116, 114, 115 of Kampsa 206 
assessment decree of Karkinitis 206 
of 425/4 145 n. 11,209 of Kaunos 146 
of 422/1 143 of Kolophon 147 
asty 175, 197, 202 of Larisa 207 
autonomia, autonomos, autonomy 52, 76, 81, of Lipara 214 
112 n. 123, 113 of Naukratis 199 
of Naulochos 169 
bouleuterion 63, n. 31, 82 of Neonteichos 207 
of Opous 100-101 
cavalry 135 of Pergamon 211 
census of 1896 44, 46, 48 of Perinthos 135 
chora 41, 60 n. 16, 81, 126, 174, 196, 197 of Phellos 101 
citizens 37, 38, 77, 80, 114, 115, 116, 146, 175 of Posideion 145 n. 11, 207 
citizen status 80, 87 of Skarpheia 116 
citizenship 80, 114, 115, 160, 198 of Tanagra 101 
city-ethnic 77, 78, 79, 98, 99, 100, 10 1, 111, 135, of Telemessos 171 
143, 146, 147, 149, 176, 180, 199, 205, 206, of the Achaians 25, 31 
209,211,212 of the Lokrians 95, 97, 98, 100, 105-6, 116, 
city-state 15, 133, 174 n. 2, 181 118-9 
city-walls of Therme 145 
of Asea 40 of Thronion 100 n. 64, 116 
of Athens 66 n. 51 colonisation 113 nn. 133 and 134, 114, 121, 130, 
of Haimoniai 40 131 
of Halieis 40 colony 67 n. 64, 156, 198 
of Heloros 194 of Batia 144 
of Hermione 40 of Hermonassa 144 
of Koresia 40 -. ofHistiaia 210 
of Mantinea 40, 44 of Kallipolis 206 
of Megalopolis 41 of Kerasous 135 
of Miletos 66, 67 of Leontinoi 207 
of Orchomenos 40 of Lipara 214 
of Oresthasion 40 of Kroton 149 
of Plataiai 40 of Sybaris 24 
of Tegea 40 of Thourioi 24 
civic subdivision 77, 145, 195, 196 council 23 
coin legends 105 cult 9, 10, 15, 20, 25, 27, 28, 88 
coinage, coins 25, 52, 101, 106 n. 90, 180 of Achilles 87 
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of Apollo 13, 172 

of Menelaos and Helen 87 

of Poseidon 25 

of Ptoios 13 

of the Homarion 28 

of Zeus 14 

of Zeus Homarios 25, 31 

of Zeus Homarios and Athena Homaria 31 


demes, demoi 45, 82, 145, 196, 201, 209, 210 
demos, damos 80, 167, 201, 202 

democracy 79, 82 

demotic 77, 209, 210 

dependencies 112, 113, 162, 194, 197 n. 53 
diateichisma 68 


earthquake 
at Helike 24, 27, 31 
at Kytinion 20 
of 426 108, 209 

emporion 195, 197, 198, 199, 199 n. 60, 200, 200 
n. 63, 207, 213 

ephors 78, 79, 80 

epineion 92 

epithets 9, 11, 13, 30 

epoikia, epoikoi 94, 98, 109—110, 113 

eponymous founders 76 

ethne cults 26 

ethnic 77, 83, 85, 86, 96, 97, 101, 116, 134, 135, 
177, 207, 209, 210, 211 

ethnicity 19, 20 

ethnos 9, 21, 24, 28, 29, 78 n. 27, 95, 96, 109, 
130, 135 n. 12, 176, 180, 181 


festivals 10, 12, 13 
gens 25 


hegemon, hegemony 112, 119 
helots 

of Lakonia 74, 75, 80 

of Messenia 75 
heroes 16, 86 
hieromnamones 96, 99, 109, 113 
homoioi 80 
hoplite estates/households 42, 43 
hoplites 35, 36, 37, 38, 114, 115 
hypomeiones 80 


identity 29 
Achaian 20, 30, 31 
local 9, 15 
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Greek/Hellenic 11, 13, 19, 30 
Lakedaimonian 87, 89 
panhellenic 9 

infantry 75 


klerouchy 195, 197, 198 

koinon 9 
Achaian 30 
West Lokrian 99 n. 59 

komarchoi 138 

kome 133, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 143, 156, 
196, 196 n. 49, 202 


lex Hafniensis de civitate 161, 164, 173, 193, 
201, 202, 203, 204 

lex sacra 169 

limen 91 

Linear B 11, 12, 63 n. 32, 85 


mercenaries 36 n. 2 
metics 38, 41 
metropolis 119, 135 
mothakes 80 


naopoioi 99, 156, 172, 206, 207 
navy 75 
nekropolis 
Late Bronze Age at Miletos 58 
Hellenistic and Roman at Miletos 58 
neodamodeis 80 
nothoi 80 
oikistai 22 
oligarchy 23, 31 
oracle 159, 175, 211 
at Dodona 10 


pantheon 9, 11, 15, 16, 181 

patronymic 86, 180 

perioikic towns/cities/poleis/communities 74, 75 
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